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CAN any advertiser 
afford to neglect or over- 
look the largest morning 


circulation in New Yorkr 
Or the paper that in two 
years has attained itr 


DAILY NEWS - 416,527 see” 


(Net paid average for the month of August, 1921) 


Ai the facts and specific advertising wma 
advantages of New York’s tabloid Picture 
Newspaper available upon application. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


We | es 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York Tribune Bldg. Chicago — “= 


DAILY fa N EWws 


, NEW YORK’S --O*& =i4- CTURE NEWSPAPER 
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SHOULD BE ON THE FALL LIST OF EVERY 


NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


There are more independently rich people in New York State 
than any other state in the Union. More transient visitors 
than any other state. 


And the greatest field for the exploitation of merchandise to 
he found on earth----nearly 10,000,000 people----easily accessible 
from all sides either by ocean-going steamships or great railroad 


trunk lines----thus giving ample and economical distribution service 
to all points. 


The most available, richest, easiest reached territory on earth. 
Get to this territory through these newspapers. No better list 


anywhere. 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines 

*Aibany Knickerbocker Press........ (M) 32,235 .09 .09 “New York American ..........++++++ (S) 1,045,959 1.25 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (S) 45,278 -11 ll «ere (E) 164,429 45 

Die CEE <2... tie « ste iweieeee he (E) 6,926 04 .035 New York Evening Mail ............ (E) 155,148 41 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............. (E) 56,487 20 20 “New York Evening Post .......... (E) 38,596 32 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle .............. (S) 70,493 .20 .20 *The New York Herald ............. (M) 198,527 50 
*Brooklyn Standard Union ........... (E) 65,939 .20 .20 *The New York Herald ............+- (S) 218,642 50 
*Brooklyn Standard Union .......... (S) 44,017 -20 .20 “The San, Mow Var ..cccicccccecce (E) 189,384 50 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer..... (M&E) 84,478 18 18 *New York Times ........--+++-e0+% (M) 327,216 65. 
~ a e E eye (S) 117,634 27 .22 "New York Times .....-ccccsccccces (S) 505,023 75 
PHOTON. occ cvccsecdecese (M) 36,065 12 10 “New York Tribune ..........-++.-++ (M) =: 142,310 40 
ET ar (S) 62,747 18 -14 “New York Tribame .cccccccscccccces (Ss) 142,835 40 
*Buffalo Evening News .............. (E) 104,221 -21 21 Now Vests Wetbd ..cisscccccsvccessn (M) 346,626 60 
***Buffalo Evening Times ........... (E) 79,541 15 .15 Slee Wee TNE oc cdevcccccdadewdcst (S) 621,489 60 
***Buffalo Sunday Times ............ (S) 96,063 -15 15 Now Warts Wertd .ccccvcccedscosssess (E) 313,143 .60 
**Corning Evening Leader............ (E) 7,478 .04 .04 Niagara Falls Gazette ...........++.+- (E) 12,292 .05 
*Elmira Star-Gazette ............... (E) 24,451 .08 .07 Geen TED ong kdceccacBrtcsctuecsa (E) 5,021 .025 
“Glens Falls Post-Star .............. (M) 7,323 .03 .03 **Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. . . (E) 11,043 05 

Gloversville Leader-Republican ..... (E) 6,126 .03 .03 Rochester Bares .ccccccccccecccses (M) 27,757 08 
Gloversville Morning Herald ........ (M) 6,129 .035 03 “Rochester Times-Union ............ (E) 64,031 .20 

Hornell Tribune-Times ............. (E) 6,553 .035 .035 Schenectady Union Star ............ (E) 13,442 .06 
*Ithaca Journal-News ..............+. (E) 7,133 .04 04 *Staten Island Daily Advance......... (E) 7,140 05 
*Jamestown Journal ................ (E) 6,821 .025 .025 SHywnnties SONAR 20.04 cc cccepesecses (E) 43,844 -10 
“Jamestown Morning Post .......... (M) 9,248 .05 .03 “Trey Meserd 2... cccccccccscccces (M&E) 22,794 -05 
**Middletown Times Press .......... (E) 5,861 .04 03 

*Mount Vernon Daily Argus ......... (E) 7,032 04 .04 tg ag re emery Fo ceagy Bo 1921. 
“Newburgh Daily News .............. (E) 10,726 -05 05 **A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April ist, 1921. 
*New York American .............-. (M) 299,703 60 60 ***A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, July 1, 1921. 
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Receiver’s Sale of 


THE DETROIT TIMES 


The Detroit Times, for twenty-one years under an unchanged ownership 
and editorship, will be offered for sale in its entirety on 


Thursday, October 6,1921,at 10:00 a.m. 


at 313 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 





The Detroit Times has served a distinctive constituency under the control of James 
Schermerhorn and has stood for causes that have gone into the constitution of the United | 
States and into the laws of the State of Michigan. 

It is one of four dailies in a city of a million. | 

Its pioneer work.in the advocacy of clean advertising is known nationally. 

Circulation over 36,000 and growing steadily. 

Over 5,000 home subscribers added in August. 

In typography and content it is not surpassed by any Detroit paper and right now 
is gaining in circulation faster than any of its contemporaries. 


THE DETROIT TIMES BUILDING 


Is a fine investment in itself. It is a substantial building of five floors and basement 
60x100; with two floors available for further expansion. Two blocks from Grand Circus 


Park, fronting on Bagley Avenue, it shares in the benefits of the rapid expansion of the 
central ‘business district of Detroit. 


THE DETROIT TIMES PLANT 


Comprises a Metropolitan Tubular Duplex Press made up of two 16-page units, 
printing in book form in multiples of two from 4 to 32 pages; Cutler-Hammer electric | 
control; attachment for color on first and last pages. | 

Modern composing and stereotype equipment, nine Intertypes installed a year ago; | 
three Mergenthalers (leased), Thompson typecaster. ! 

Complete Job and Engraving plants. Job Department has one cylinder and one 
automatic job press, three job presses for commercial work, power cutter, stapler, | 
puncher, etc. 

Office and editorial equipment ample and up to date; all latest accounting facilities. 
The property will be offered as follows:—Real Estate and Building in one parcel; | 

| 
| 








all assets used in connection with the publishing business in one parcel; all assets used 
in connection with the job printing department in one parcel; the two last described 
parcels as one parcel; and the entire property as a whole. 


A CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY | 


| 
This well-housed, well-equipped evening paper of nation-wide reputation for right: ogee | 
mindedness will be sold to the highest responsible bidder on the date named. 3" Tha a | 
It offers an attractive opportunity for the investor to build upon a foundation laid | 

in good faith and in the spirit of public service. 
There is a definite field for The Times in the fourth city of America and a challeng- | 

ing opportunity to enlarge its usefulness and its profitableness. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, Receiver, 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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City 


Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 








Seal of Philadelphia 


Dominate Philadelphia 


If you were to ask most any intelligent Philadelphian 
how to make your advertising do the most good in 7 
Philadelphia, the reply undoubtedly would be: | 


“Put it in The Bulletin” 


The name of The Bulletin is a household word 
in Philadelphia, and its circulation reaches far 
beyond the highest point ever attained by a daily 
or Sunday newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and is one of the largest in America. 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads--- 


The Bulletin || 


nearly everybody reads Net paid daily average circulation for Augus!: 


482,097 copies a day 

















Philadelphia | 









No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation figures regularly each day 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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Issued every Saturday—torms closing at ten P. M. on the Ihursday preceding the date 
of publication—by the Editor and Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. Private Branch Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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ADVERTISING ERRORS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


Many Dollars Are Wasted in Displays That Have Little or No Memory Value and Some Are 
Actually Detrimental to the Sale of the Article Advertised 


Y father once told me, when I was 

a boy, that there were always two 

ways of doing everything: the right way 

and “by guess and by God.” The first 

way, he said, would always bring results ; 
the second way, sometimes. 

How many of you advertisers conduct 
your advertising campaigns on the prin- 
ciple of “by guess and by God?” 

A good advertising campaign should 
never fail, just as a machine built on 
correct mechanical principles should al- 
ways operate successfully. Yet we know 
that some of the campaigns that have 
at first appeared most promising to the 
advertiser have proved to be expensive 
disappointments. It is well known, for 
instance, that some advertisements 
which have attracted a great deal of 
attention have not sold the goods; that 
other seemingly mediocre advertisements 
have built up large and flourishing in- 
dustries. In the face of these inconsist- 
encies I still say that no advertising 
campaign should ever fail if thé goods 
are worth selling. 

Would you allow a boiler-maker to 
repair your watch? Would you allow 
a ditch-digger to install the electric wir- 
ing in your house? Does common sense 
tell you it is better to get a jeweler to 
repair your watch, an electrician to wire 
your house? 





To avoid the evil effects of Tea and Coffee, 
use constantly VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 
which is STRENGTHENING TO THE 
NERVES and a refreshing and nourishing 
beverage. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


“BEST AND GOES FARTHEST” 


are household words all over Europe. 


Now that manufacturers are drawing the 
attention of the American public to this first 
and, ever since its invention, the best of all 
cocoas, it will soon be appreciated here as 
well as elsewhere all over the world. All 
that the manufacturers request is simply 
one trial, or still better a comparative test, 
with whatever other cocoa it may be; then 
VAN HOUTEN'’S COCOA itself will convince 
everyone of its great superiority in strength, 
flavor and economy. It is because of this 
Seperionity that the English high-class paper 

ealth” says: “Once used, always used.” 


Ask for Van Houten’s and take no other 





Advertising deals primarily with hu- 
man nature. Like a delicate instrument, 
human mentality is governed by laws 
which must be obeyed before they can 
be used in a practical way. Don’t ex- 








By ADELBERT FORD 


Instructor of Psychology in University of 


ArticLe I.—Tue Lack 
pect to appeal to human nature unless 
you know the laws of human nature. 
Your advertising manager should first 
of all have a thorough understanding 
of the principles of psychology. 

There is no reason why the business 












Idea of yor 
friend's appearance 
received fran yor 
visual sense organ. 





Michigan 
oF COMPETITIVE VALUE 


I have in my hands a very recent num- 
ber of a magazine. Here and there in 
its pages I see great evidence of wasted 
dollars. I see expensive color work that 
does not accomplish its purpose; some 
of the full page displays have no mem- 


His name is 
suggested immed- 
iately afterward. 










APPEARANCE 


D1acram No. 1. 


man and advertiser should not be his 
own psychologist. Any one with a fund 
of common sense should be able to un- 


MENIER’S 





Offices: ] 


PARIS, | 


LONDON. 
NeW-yorK, | 94 WALL STREET 


BOSTON. NEW-YORK 


General Agency for the 
| United States, 





Advertisements of 30 Years Ago Illustrating 


derstand basic laws of mentality and 
note their applications in every-day life. 
The laws are comparatively simple, even 
though college text-books clothe them in 
a mass of technical phraseology. 


ory value; other advertisements are ac- 
tually detrimental to the sale of the 
article. Many are strikingly effective. 
Some kinds of goods advertised are 
promising of good returns, but the ad- 
vertiser does not seem to know how to 
impress the reader with the value of the 


CoceneETA 


The finest Powdered Chocolate for family 
use. Requires no boiling. Invaluable for 
Dyspeptics and Children. £@ Buy of your 
dealer, or send 10 stamps for trial can. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 








the Monotonous Effect of Pure Type Forms 


goods or to compel action by the cus- 
tomer. 

In these days of “market resistance” 
you are meeting the problem of competi- 
tion. No longer are the customers seek- 





ing the goods; the goods are now look- 
ing for buyers. It is no time to be lazy. 
You must make your advertisements 
really competitive. 

The means for making your advertise- 
ments better, more attractive, more effi- 
cient will be the subject of this series 
of articles. 

Have you ever stopped to think that 
the most important aspect of your ad- 
vertisements is their memory value? 
When your customer goes to the mar- 
ket to buy an article, how often does he 
take one of your advertisements with 
him? Practically never. You must im- 
press him so strongly with your particu- 
lar brand of goods that he will remem- 
ber to call for them, even though it may 
have been days or weeks since he saw 
your advertisement. That is a large un- 
dertaking; one which has very rarely 
been reached even by present-day meth- 
ods. 

Let us see how certain kinds of ad- 
vertising tend to destroy, rather than 
create memory value. We shall first 
cite the law and then show its applica- 
tion in a practical way. 

Memories are tied together in pairs, 
chains and complexes. The psycholo- 
gist calls the bonds which link ideas to- 
gether “association ties.’ One memory 
suggests another; one idea suggests an~ 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 
EPPS 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natu 
ral laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use 


of such articles of diet, that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us, ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti 
fied with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame."”—The Civil Service Gazette. 
MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK 


Sold only in tins, 1-lb. and Ib., labeled 


JAMES EPPS &Co. 
HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 











other; the appearance of anything be- 
fore your eyes may suggest a memory 
or an idea. That is what you have been 
doing when you say “That reminds me.” 
The appearance of your friend in your 






















Customer 's 
idea of an auto- 
mobile gained fron 
having read masazine 
advertisements. Trying 
to think of a name to 
associate with the 
idea. 







TOMORTLE 


Stereotyped 





ad fa the 









Idea that 








are desirable. 









DIAGRAM 


fice immediately suggests his name if 
the tie has been built up 
strongly enough. 


issociation 


<3 
a 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breaktast Cocoa, 


as Warranted absolutely pure 

Cacoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
i strengthening, easily digested, and 
my { admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery,' it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
U tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 



















THE LARGEST 
IN THE WORLD 
OF HONOUR 


FACTORY 


POUNDS PER 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AVOID IMITATIONS 
Advertisements Appearing in the Cen- 
tury Magazine in 1887 and 1890 





Stereotyped 
farm of autanobile 
advertisement as 
shown in the out of 
ad for the 


REO MOT CAR 






farm of autanodilé 
advertisement as 
shown in the cut of 


CLEVYLAUD MOTOR CAR 





No. 2 


Editor 


& Publisher 




























Stereotyped 
form of autanobile 
advertisement as 
shown in the cut of 
ad for the 


OAKLAND MOTH CAR 






Distinctive 
advertiseumt for the 


HUDSGW OTR CAR. 









Diagram No. 1, illustrates the way in 
which ideas are tied together: 
You receive the appearance of your 


friend through your eyes. His appear- 
ance is tied to the memory of his name, 
so you say: 

“Hello, George!” 

His name may then be tied to another 
idea—that you saw name in the 
morning paper having attended a 
stock-brokers’ meeting last evening, for 
example. So you say: 

“How did the meeting go last even- 
ing?” 

George tells you that the meeting was 
a great success, and that idea imme- 
diately starts another train of thoughts, 
each one tied to the previous one by an 
association bond. 

We’ may now state the principle: 
Every idea has the power of directing 
your thoughts to other ideas. 

The next step in the law is of the 
greatest importance in advertising. 

One idea may be connected with sev- 
eral associated ideas. Only one of these 
associates can come forward at a time. 
If these ideas are all equally strong 
there is set up immediately a struggle 
between them for supremacy and each 
destroys the other. If, however, one of 
these ideas has a stronger association 
tie than the others, that idea will im- 
mediately suppress all other tendencies 
and come into your consciousness as a 
memory. The struggle for supremacy 
among ideas is unconscious to you, and 
probably exists jn the brain merely as 
contesting nervous energies. 

That is what happens when you seem 
to have an idea or a name “on the tip 
of your tongue” and are unable bring 
it out. 


liis 


as 


Have you ever wondered why a tele- 
phone number is so much harder to re- 
member than names and faces? It is be- 
ciuse when you have the idea of a tele- 
phone number in your mind all the 
numbers you have ever used struggle to 
come into your consciousness and kill 
each other. 

It is only when one number has an 
exceptionally strong association tie that 


for 
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you are able to remember it. You 
can probably remember your own tele- 
phone number’ because you have 
strengthened the tie by frequent repeti- 
tion and use. You have in your mem- 
ory probably several hundred names and 
faces of friends and relatives. Yet very 
few people can remember that array of 
telephone numbers. 

The reality of the struggle of ideas to 
get into your consciousness may be seen 
in incidents every day. Your wife gives 
you a letter to drop into the box on your 
way to the office. You promise her 
faithfully to remember to mail it. A 
week later she finds that letter in your 
pocket. The thought of your business 
on your way down town pushed the idea 
of mailing the letter out of your mind. 
I may safely say, however, that this will 
not do as an excuse to your wife. 

Be sure that your competitor's adver- 
tisement does not push the idea of your 
own brand out of the customer’s mind. 
Remember that when several advertise- 
ments for the same article have been 
read by the customer the same struggle 
between ideas is set up and it is your 
business to make the idea of your brand 
so strong that it will dominate over all 
others in memory value. 

How can you do that? 

When one idea has no competition 
with other ideas it comes into your con- 
sciousness easily. We say it has good 
memory value. 

It is only when there is a possibility 
of several ideas arising at once that the 
struggle between ideas starts. 


The first rule, then, is: 

Avoid suggesting the same idea in 
your advertisement that has been used 
by someone else. 

When you have duplicated your com- 
petitor’s idea you have established the 
chance of two or more associates in your 
customer’s mind, and these two asso- 
ciates (your brand and your competi 
tor’s) kill each other in the attempt to 
get into consciousness. You have de- 
stroyed the memory value, not only for 
your own brand, but for your competi- 
tor’s brand as well. You have injured 
him without helping yourself. 

Make the idea suggested in your ad- 
vertisement original. Make the appear- 
ance different, even if the idea is the 
same, by any and all means possible. If 
your brand of goods has some particu- 
larly good quality, make that a fea- 
ture. 

You may say that you knew this be- 
fore, but I wish to point out to you that 
the advertisers of the last forty years, 
including the present year, have been 
constantly violating this rule. 

The general form of the advertise- 
ment is even more important than the 
words used, because people remember 
general impressions much longer than 
details. Be sure, therefore, that the gen- 
eral appearance of your advertisement 
is original; the particular details are less 
important. 

To show you that in the long run it is 
the distinctive advertisement that pro- 
motes success, I am presenting some 
examples that appeared in the national 





A Modern Advertisement 


with a Distinctive Appeal 














Performance After 


All the Final Test 


| 100,000 Hudsons in Daily Service Confirm | 
fs the Prophecy of Its Unmatched Records 








i by . And 
doesn’t that.emphasize the fact that those, 
abilities which mean so much in car quality 

. afe still exclusive to Hudson? 

They stand for a triumph of type which even 
before many refinements had brought it up to the 
Hudson standard of today, possessed a capacity 
and endurance that no other car has proved. 

Now is added the judgment of 


more than 100,000 suadiee sortie the 
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Three Automobile Advertisements Which Have Poor Memory Value Because of Similarity in General Form 


























The 





New Six Coupe 


Reo engineering is so universally recognized 
and appreciated, 'twere needless to dwell on 
the mechanical excellence of this new Reo 
Six Coupe. @.It is mounted on that same 
wonderful chassis—changed only in details 
of springs and controls. @ Note design of 
the new body—the simple but graceful lines, 
the aristocratic appearance. @ If you could 
examine as closely the internal construction— 
the hollow built-up frame, the stout bracing, 
the aluminum panels, and the craftsmanship 
that is everywhere applied—you would say 
that in concealed excellence this Coupe fully 


“aeite o- ath 


“TI pr ~4 je 





‘for driving in all seasons. 


The Cleveland Coupe appeals, too, 
not only for these qualities but for the 
established «~~-“'ence of the C" “ 





magazines more than thirty years ago. 

In that day the half-tone cuts had 
not been invented. Illustrations were 
made by the tedious hand process of 
engraving. Advertisers were compelled, 
to a great extent, to rely on type forms, 
and type forms, no matter: how differ- 
ently worded, leave the same general 
impression on the mind. 

Reproduced here are six advertisements 
for cocoa and chocolate preparations. 


[ Offers Most Pleasing Service 
e In All Seasons 


The Cleveland Coupe has been welcomed by those who desire 
a light-weight car of the coupe type, embracing perfect comfort 


It is attractive in style of design, 
beautifully finished and upholstered, and possesses a dignity of 
character which distinguishes it from the commonplace. 





The Cleveland Six is a better car. It 
will show you much more than you can 
find in_cars of simi!o-- *-- and price. 


The ~ 





One of these is very distinctive for the 
picture cut it contains. There is no 
other advertisement that suggests the 
same idea and therefore it has no com- 
petition for memory value; it is still 
being used very effectively. 

Another of the advertisements, al- 
though a type form, is distinctive because 
of its peculiar arrangement. The other 
four are all made up of horizontal lines 
of type and nothing else. They leave 
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SMKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
FROM §.000 TO 12008 MILES ON TIRES 


s TO 25 
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FORGET, for a moment, the very 

moderate price at which the Oakland 
Sensible Six Sedan is sold; look only 
at the manner in which it is made and 
equipped. Throughout the entire car 
not one essential thing has been slighted 
or omitted that could contribute to 
efficient personal transportation, The 
simple six-cylinder engine is very pow- 
erful and economical; the sightly and 
commodious body now rests on an even 
stronger chassis of longer wheelbase. 
Designed for year ’round usefulness, 
competent and reliable under every 


‘ne cond 
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the same general impression on the mind 
and are mutually destructive in memory 
value. It is their similarity that makes 
them inefficient. 

I leave the reader to judge on the com- 
parative success of the various companies 
represented in these advertisements 

The accompanying cuts of four auto- 
mobile advertisements appeared in maga- 
zines less than a year ago. All four 
are by prominent companies, 

Notice that the form and general ap- 
pearance of the advertisements for the 
“Cleveland Six,” the “Reo,” and the 
“Oakland” are the same. There is 
a body of printed matter on the 
lower two-thirds of the page and a 
stiff, formal cut on the upper one- 
third of the page. Ahy of these ad- 
vertisements would be effective alone, 
but presented simultaneously they are 
mutually destructive to the memory 
value. On the other hand, the cut of the 
advertisement for the “Hudson” con- 
tains the suggestion of action, strength, 
and endurance. 

I was not able to find another adver- 
tisement in the year’s publications that 
gave exactly this idea. There is, there- 
fore, just the one idea associated with 
the advertisement and that idea is “Hud- 
son.” (It must be understood that I 
am not criticising any make of car for 
either good or bad.) Since that idea has 
no competition to get into consciousness 
from the advertisements of other makes, 
it has good memory value. 

| also find many other advertisements 
of other makes that are not mentioned 
that were just as good in memory value 
as the “Hudson” advertisement here pre- 
sented. But they made use of other 
means of attaining distinction; their 
ideas did not conflict with the “Hudson.” 

Diagram No, 2, represents the prin- 
ciple involved. 

This is known sometimes as “associ- 
ational blocking.” It is one of the most 
familiar of all mental laws. The more 


hie 1" 


similar the appearance of the associates 
the more effective is the blocking of 
later memories. 

In the field of newspaper advertising 
the problem of inhibiting 
associates becomes more acute than in 
the magazine field. There is not the 
opportunity for varied illustrative ma- 
terial that the magazine presents. This, 
of course, is more than offset by the 
advantages of appealing to customers at 
very frequent intervals and of getting 
much closer to the market than is pos- 
sible in the general publication. 

The fact that a great deal of news- 
paper advertising violates the law of 
inhibited associates is not an argument 
against the use of the newspaper, how- 
ever. It points to the fact that there is 
a great opportunity for advertisers who 
will give greater care in the composition 
of publicity matter for newspaper in- 
sertion. 


avoiding 


The correct use of newspaper 
advertising constitutes an undiscovered 
gold-mine. 

Note that as you turn over the pages 
of your morning newspaper the full 
page displays for bargain sales are ar- 
ranged in exactly the same manner. 
Lists of goods with prices! They are 
all alike in that they resemble a minia- 
ture catalogue. There is no attempt to 
make the general form of the advertise- 
ment distinctive and yet certainly and 
surely suggestive of the desirability of 
trading at a certain store. Price is the 
only incentive to attract the customer, 
who must sometimes look very carefully 
in order to find whose advertisement is 
being read. It is only the extremely 
high efficiency of newspaper publicity 
that makes these newspapers pay in spite 
of their poor arrangement. 

How, now, can we convert these de- 
fective advertisements into forms that 
We must 
remember the means that serve to in- 
(Continued on page 8) 


will have a strong appeal? 
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PRESS IN WASHINGTON 





Will Occupy Entire Fifth Floor of New Star Building—Epes Becomes 
Southern Superintendent—Yelverton and Baukhage 
Are Transferred to Chicago 





(Special to Evitor & PuBLisHER) 


ASHINGTON, Sept 15.—Coincident 

with the removal of the Consolidated 
Press Association on September 17th 
into its new home in the just completed 
Evening Star building in this city, sev- 
eral important changes in assignment of 
personnel in the various offices of the 
organization have been made. Horace 
Epes, western superintendent with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has been brought to 
Washington as southern superintendent, 
a new position. William E. Yelverton 
of the Washington office goes to Chi- 
cago as western superintendent. Hilmar 
R. Baukhage, also of the Washington 
office, is transferred to Chicago as as- 
sistant superintendent of the western 
division. Jay Jerome Williams is east- 
ern superintendent, with headquarters in 
New York. William A. Bird is European 
s u p e rintendent 
with offices in 
Paris. 

Horace Epes, 
in returning to 
Washington 
take charge 
the southern di- 
vision, comes 
back to a field of 
work in’ which 
he has spent a 
great many of his 
successful years 
as a newspaper 
\fter early training in his native 
state of Virginia, he joined the staff of 
the Associated Press here in 1911. For 
two sessions of Congress he was on duty 
in the press gal- 
leries at the Cap- 
itol. Through- 
out the great 
war, except when 
detached tempo- 
rarily to 


to 


of 





Rosert B. McCLean 


man. 


cover 
special stories, 
he was “on the 


desk” of the As- 
sociated Press in 
Washington in 
charge of the 
staff, first as 
night editor, then 
as day editor, and during the peace con- 
ference was in charge of the Washing- 
ton bureau and the Southern division. 
In the last year of federal control of 
railroads Mr. 
Epes left the As- 
sociated Press to 
become assistant 
in charge of pub- 
lic relations on 
the staff of B. L. 
Winchell, South- 
ern Regional Di- 
rector, with head- 
quarters in At- 
lanta, Ga. There 
he served as a 
member and as 
acting chairman 
of the Southern Regional coal commit- 
tee, which exercised the powers of the 
Fuel Administrator during and after 
the disastrous coal strike of 1919. Re- 
turning to Washington early in 1920, he 
was attached to the office of the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads to direct settle- 
ment of problems growing out of the 
coal strike. In July, 1920, he resigned 
to become Western Superintendent of 
the Consolidated Press Association. 





Rosert T. SMALL 














Jay Jerome WILLIAMS 








Mr. Yelverton, who succeeds Mr. 
Epes at Chicago, was graduated from 
the University of North Carolina, and 
soon thereafter entered newspaper work 


in that state. He 
was managing 
editor of the 


Raleigh News & 
Observer in 1912. 
Mr. Yelverton 
came to Wash- 
ington in 1913 as 
correspondent of 
the News & Ob- 
server and of the 
Savannah Morn- 
ing News. He 
was engaged in 
this work ana 
in special assignments for New York 
newspapers for the next several years. 
He has been with the Consolidated Press 
since early in its organization. 

Mr. Baukhage, 
who goes to Chi- 
cago as assistant 
superintendent, is 
another graduate 
of the Associa- 
ted Press now in 
the Consolidated 
Press_ service. 
For several years 
prior to the war 
he was in the 
Washington office 
_of the A. P. Dur- 

ing the war he 
became a second lieutenant of artillery 
and immediately after the Armistice he 
was appointed to the staff of the Stars 
and Stripes. Coming then to the Con- 
solidated Press 
he has been in 
the Washington 
offices in an edi- 
torial capacity up 
to the time of 
his promotion to 
be an assistant 
superintendent. 

Jay Williams, 
eastern superin- 
tendent, is a 
newspaper man 
with years of ex- T. J. McBreen 
perience back of 
him on both Chicago and New York 
newspapers and in press association 
work. He covered the Paris peace con- 
ference, but left the editorial for the 
business side of 
newspaper work 
when he joined 
the Consolidated 
Press. 

The Consoli- 
dated Press is 
occupying the 
fifth floor of the 
magnificent Star 
building, which 
is the latest ex- 
emplification of 
the modern 
newspaper plant. 

The change gives the association much 
needed room, the expansion of its busi- 
ness having been such as to completely 
outgrow the old quarters in the Com- 
mercial National Bank Building. The 
removal also is in keeping with the policy 
of the C. P. A. to locate all of its offices 
in the buildings of newspapers receiving 





Horace Epes 


W. E. Yerverton 


WitiraM A, Brrp 


for 


NEW HOME FOR CONSOLIDATED 





September 17, 1921 

its report. The New York offices, for 
instance, are in the World building; the 
Chicago offices are in the home of the 
Chicago Daily News. On the second 
floor of the Star building are the offices 
of the Associated Press. The sixth and 
seventh floors are given over to the Star 
editorial rooms and other activities of 
the paper, while on the top floor is per- 
haps the most modern and complete 
composing room of any newspaper plant 
in the country. 

A series of eight offices covering the 
entire 11th street side of the new Star 
building are given over to the officers 
and executives of 
the Consolidated 
Press, while the 
operating rooms 
and working staff 
are located in 
the two ells of 
the same floor of 
the building. 

The work of 
the CE Se 
which has its 
own leased wires 
carrying a daily H 
eight-hour report 
and a Friday night leased wire from 
Coast to Coast carrying a report for 
Sunday morning editions, is divided 
along functional lines. While David 
Lawrence is the president of the associa- 
tion, the active business head is Robert 
B. McClean, secretary and business man- 
ager. The news department is under the 
direction of Robert T. Small, who also 
contributes a weekly article on national 
politics for the Sunday service. The 
trafic department is in charge of T. J. 
McBreen, who for many years was an 
executive of the traffic department of 
the Associated Press. The auditing de- 
partment is in charge of J. L. Bray. 
The eastern, western and southern su- 
perintendents, Messrs. Williams, Yelver- 
ton and Epes, have executive authority 
in their respective divisions. 


. R. Bauxwace 





JOHN C. SHAFFER TAKES CHARGE 
Assumes Personally General Manage- 
ment of His Newspapers 


John C. Shaffer, head of the Shaffer 
group of newspapers, has taken over 
personally active general management 
of the papers instead of appointing a 
successor to David E. Town, who re- 
tired from the organization September 
1. Headquarters of the general man- 
agement will be kept in the Chicago 
Evening Post building, where Mr. 
Shaffer has had his offices for years. 

In the Shaffer group are the Chicago 
Evening Post, Indianapolis Star, Terre 
Haute Star, Muncie Star, the Denver 
Times and Rocky Mountain News, 
and Louisville Herald. Mr. Town, 
general manager for several years, 
resigned to devote his time to the 
Watab Pulp & Paper Company, of 
which he is president. 

In the more than forty years that 
have passed since he left his home in 
Baltimore for a business career in 
the Middle West, John C. Shaffer has 
had a most active life. Beginning as 
a commission merchant, he prospered 
in various lines of endeavor. In the 
early nineties he was organizer and 
head of a syndicate which purchased 
all the Indianapolis street railways. 
Later he built the Chicago & Engle- 
wood Electric Railway. In 1901 he 
became president and publisher of the 
Chicago Evening Post and began or- 
ganizing the “Shaffer group.” 





Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Oil City (Pa.) Derrick cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary this 
week. 








WILL SELL NEWSPAPERS 
TO 300 ADVERTISERS 


South Bend News-Tribune and Bureau 
of Advertising of A. N. P. A. Are 
Co-Operating on September 20 
Meeting 


Solicitation on a wholesale scale will 
be inaugurated by the Bureau of Adver-: 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association on September 20, 
when national advertisers located in In- 
diana, Illinois and Michigan, 300 in 
number, are expected to gather in South 
Bend as the guests of the News-Tribune 
and listen to an address by F. Guy Davis, 
Western manager of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising. This meeting, if it meets 
the success that is predicted for it by 
F. A. Miller, editor and publisher of the 
News-Tribune, and the officers of the 
Ad Bureau, will be the forerunner of 
other similar meetings in various parts 
of the country. 


Personal invitations have been sent 
to 300 manufacturers, located in the 
neighborhood of South Bend, and to 
newspaper men in Indianapolis and 
Southern Michigan and representatives 
of Chicago advertising agencies. 

Mr. Davis will present an argument 
in favor of national newspaper advertis- 
ing and will be prepared to answer ques- 
tions that will be raised by the manufac- 
turers. 





Mr. and Mrs. Stone in Danger 


Melville E. Stone, counselor of the 
Associated Press, accompanied by Mrs. 
Stone, was on the Long Island Sound 
steamer Wyandotte, September 14th, 
when it lost a rudder in the swift tide 
of Plum Gut. The boat drifted for half 
an hour in the dangerous current before 
being towed in by oyster boats. 





ADVERTISING ERRORS AND 
HOW TO AVOID THEM 





(Continued from page 7) 








crease memory value: frequent repeti- 
tion, strong attention, distinctiveness. 
Your store should adopt some novel 
and distinctive form for the advertise- 
ment as a whole. Don’t be afraid to 
use the same form over and over again. 
It impresses the idea on the customer’s 
mind so that he cannot forget. atti 

To illustrate what I mean, let me 
refer to a specific example. Out in 
Des Moines, Iowa, a most successful 
chain of grocery stores has been or- 
ganized on this very psychological prin- 
ciple in advertising. Their business 
shows what I meant when I said that 
careful newspaper advertising is a gold- 
mine, 

Each store in the chain is called a 
“Red Ball Self-Serve Grocery.” They 
advertise their specialties in the news- 
papers, very rarely using more than a 
quarter page, and generally less. The 
important point is, however, that they 
place a marginal design around each 
advertisement: a heavy chain with balls 
in the corners. Regardless of the ex- 
tent to which the reading matter may 
be changed each day the appearance of 
the advertisement is always the same, 
always distinctive. The “Red Ball” 
bargains are always remembered when 
others are forgotten. 


The moral is: get out of the rut; 


make an effort for the distinctive ad- 
vertisement. 








Article II of Prof. Ford’s series will be 
published in Epitor & Pusiisner for Sept. 24. 
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CHINA CONDEMNS SECRET NEGOTIATIONS 





Minister Sze Emphatically States His Country’s Position—Washington Newspaper Men Organize to 
Entertain Visiting Writers—Oulahan Heads Committee 


UROPEAN statesmen are coming to 

the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments with certain 
preconceived ideas about publicity. And, 
after observing 
their tactics at 
the Spa, Brus- 
sels, Paris, San 
Remo, Boulogne, 
Hythe and Lon- 
don Supreme 
Council gather- 
ings during the 
past two years, 
it is not hard to 
predict that a 
few rude jolts 
will be  expe- 
rienced. 

Publicity, as 
defined by President Wilson before the 
Versailles conference, has no place on 
either Lloyd George’s or Briand’s pro- 
gram. The press is taken into confi- 
dence only as a means to an end. 

It is only when the British or French 
premier desires to send up a journalis- 
tic star shell, to gauge the direction in 
which sentiment is moving, that the 
press is granted the favor of special 
interviews. 


A. E. Jounson 


True, so-called “pitiless publicity” has 
been employed now and then in the Sile- 
sian controversy, the reparations tangle 
and the Irish situation by Lloyd George, 
but it was never as a result of insistent 
public clamor for information. And, 
once the desired weather vane was read, 
Downing street again surrounded it- 
self with secrecy. 

Whether the visiting delegates will 
change their tactics while in Washing- 
ton is probiematical. Without question, 
the first subject to be broached at the 
round table wili be the extent of the in- 
formation that ‘is to be given to the 
press, and how it is to be disseminated. 

That American correspondents will not 
be satisfied with the stereotyped “official 
communique” is certain. In the past, 
the daily titbit handed out to wating 
correspondents usually read as follows: 


STYLE oF COMMUNIQUE 


“The Supreme Council met at 10 
o'clock this morning at No. 10 Downing 
street. Those present were Lloyd George, 
M. Briand, M. Berthelot, Count Sforza 
and Viscount Chinda. The subject of 
German reparations was discussed. The 
council will meet again this afternoon.” 

And having gratefully accepted the 
above, the American, British, French 
and Italian correspondents went about 
their work. Later in the day appeared 
the story in Le Matin or Le Petit Paris- 
ien, which declared Premier Briand had 
insisted upon this and that formula; then 
the London Times and Daily Chronicle 
correspondent learned from “authorita- 
tive sources” that Premier Lloyd George 
was adamant on his original proposals; 
and the Corriere Della Sera, through 
equally unquestionable information, ad- 
ded to the sum total of the other press 
representatives. 

Pooling the information gleaned by 
the foreign journalists via various “per- 
sonal friendship leaks,” the American 
correspondents secured a fairly accurate 
and comprehensive account of the pro- 
ceedings. And as a result, London, 
Paris and Rome often learned two days 
later, via the New York Times, Chicago 





By A. E. JOHNSON 


Epitortat Notr.—Mr. Johnson is a member of the staff of the United News 


and has been recalled trom 
Limitation of Armaments. 
of the Supreme Council and the 


Europe to 


cover the coming Conference on the 


During the last two years he has covered all meetings 
League of Nations, except the one now in 


progress, as well as the I[rish-British parleys. 


Tribune or Philadelphia Public Ledger 
what really had transpired 

Will American newspapers learn of 
the Washington proceedings via re-ca 
bled reports out of European capitals? 
If the American delegation accedes to 
the viewpoint of the visitors it 1s not 
impossible. 

Regardless, however, of what mutual 
agreements are reached by the delega- 
tions, it is certain that none will over- 
look opportunities to advance their cause 
before the bar of American public opin- 
ion. While the London press will pub- 
lish one version of developments, Paris 
probably will be circulating another and 
Tokio, a third. 

But these will be for domestic con- 
sumption and calculated to serve the 
interests of local political expediency. 
The appeal to the American public will 
be for the purpose of creating favorable 
“atmosphere.” 

CHINA FoR Fut Pusticity 


China, for instance, intends to make 
the fullest use of a sympathetic Ameri- 
can press. 

“We have nothing to lose, and every- 
thing to gain by fullest publicity,” de- 
clared Dr. Sze, Chinese Minister to 
Washington. “The strength of our posi- 
tion lies in that we have nothing to con- 
ceal. We shall not participate in any 
negotiations that are of a secret char- 
acter ” . 

China, it is pointed out, remembers 
well the service done her by the Ameri- 
can Congress and public in the Shavtung 
issue, to say nothing of the blocking of 
the notorious twenty-one demands. 

Japan, on the other hand, is overlook- 
ing no opportunity to gain public sup- 
port. Already two Americans, Freder- 
ick Moore and Dallas L. McGrew, have 
been attached to the Japanese foreign 
office and Japanese Washington Embassy 
staff. Their duties are obvious. 

Besides the regular invited guests at 
the conference, numerous malcontents 
will air their grievances during the pour- 
parlers. For Korea, Henry Chong has 
already started his campaign. For South 
China, Mr. Ma Soo, personal envoy of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, is almost daily sending 
communications to the American press 
and the State Department. Ireland, In- 
dia and Egypt will also he represented 
“unofficially.” 

Even “utmost 


though publicity” is 


given to the discussions of the Confer 
ence agenda, the other half probably may 
never be told. 

“The important understandings, agree- 
ments or treaties, call them what you 


may, that are reached at Washington, 
will not be what is discussed at the 
round table session,” one of Lloyd 


George’s closest advisers told me just 
before I left London a few weeks ago. 
“The really important things will Be the 
happenings behind the scenes—the sub 
rosa private meetings between foreign 
statesmen and your government.” 
Pressed for elucidation, the speaker 
mentioned “funding of war debts,” “un- 
derstandings regarding mandates,” 
“League of Nations matters”—and some 
things which are better left unsaid. 


(Special to Eprror & PuBLIsHER) 


QWASHINGTON, Sept. 14—The corps 
of Washington correspondents have 
taken the initial steps to bring about a 
co-ordination of their own activities 
and a proper association with the Gov- 
ernment in all matters affecting the re- 
ception, entertainment, housing and 
professional treatment of the army of 
visiting newspapermen, American, Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic, who are to come to 
the national capital for the conference 
for the limitation of armaments. 
Conferences held here this week re- 
sulted in the organization of a central 
committee representative of all the so- 
cial and working bodies of the Wash- 
ington correspondents. 
be known as_ the 
Council. 
teen 


The group is to 

American Press 
[t will be composed of four- 
newspaper men. There will be 
two representatives of each of the fol- 
lowing: 

The National Press Club. 

The Standing Committee of 
spondents. 

The Gridiron Club. 

The Overseas Writers. 

The White 
Association. 

The State-War-Navy Correspondents’ 
Association. 

The Treasury Department 
spondents’ Association. 

In addition there will be special ad- 
visory groups composed of the Ameri- 
can and foreign press associations who 
of necessity must have preferential 


Corre- 


House, Correspondents’ 


Corre- 





sound a warning to their readers on 


ments. 


men. 





WARNING! 


EWSPAPERS throughout the country and especially in the East should 


activities in connection with coming Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
In all cities where such activities develop, local newspapers will confer 
a favor by telegraphing the facts to Enrror & PustisHer immediately. 
papers of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Boston and New York should 
warn their readers that solicitors are now attempting to collect money in those 
cities for an organization alleged to be composed of all Washington corres- 
pondents, but which is without any standing among Washington newspaper 
Money will be needed in plenty to entertain visiting newspaper men who 
are coming to America for the conference but Epitor & PusBtisHeR will tell 
you how it is to be raised just as soon as the plan is decided upon. 


the possibility of newspaper “we boy” 


News- 








treatment in the matter of working 
facilities, and of the two leading or- 
ganizations of women writers—the 
Women’s Press Club and the League of 
American Pen Women. 

The officers of the 
are: 

Chairman: Richard V. Oulahan, chief 
of the New York Times Bureau, dean 


central council 


of the corps of Washington corre- 
spondents, chairman of the Overseas 
Writers, former chairman of the 


Standing Committee of Correspondents 
and former president of the Gridiron 
Club. 

Co-OrDINATION NECESSARY 

Vice-Chairman: Robert Barry, of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
Epitor & PusLisHeR and chairman of 
the Standing Committee of Correspond- 
ents. 

Secretary : 
managing 
Times and 
Press Club. 

The full personnel of the American 
Press Council has not been determined, 
due to the necessity for the various 
constituent organizations to select their 
respective representatives. 

Organization of the council grew out 
of the necessity for co-ordination in the 
big task ahead of the Washington corre- 
spondents who are eager that the recep- 
tion and treatment of visiting newspaper 
men shall reflect the greatest possible 
credit not only on the capital corps, but 
on the entire body otf American editors 
and publishers and on the Government 
of the United States. They are joined 
most cordially in that sentiment by 
President Harding, Secretary of State 
Hughes and all of official Washington. 

It is not the purpose of the central 
committee to dictate to various profes- 
sional groups, simply to promote har- 
monious action at every stage of the 
proceedings. The Standing Committee 
through formal action by its chairman 
extended an offer of its services to the 
President, who sent a most courteous 
acceptance, especially thanking the com- 
mittee for the proffer of the tact and 
ability of James D. Preston, superin- 
tendent of the Senate Press Gallery, for 
the period of the disarmament confer- 
ence. The Secretary of State has ac- 
cepted a similar offer by the Overseas 
Writers. 


Avery C. 
editor of the 
president of 


Marks, Jr., 
Washington 
the National 


TuHose Wuo ATTENDED 


The men who attended the prelimin- 


ary sessions of the American Press 
Council were: 
For the National Press Club, Mr. 


Marks and Fred J. Haskin, of the Has- 
kin Service; for the Standing Commit- 
tee, Mr. Barry and Roy A. Roberts, of 
the Kansas City Star; for the Overseas 
Writers, Mr. Oulahan, and David 
Lawrence, of the Consolidated Press 
\ssociation; for the White House Cor- 
respondents, Frank R. Lamb, of the 
Washington Times, and Byron Price of 
the Associated Press; for the Treasury 
correspondents, Homer Joseph Dodge, 
of the Federal Trade Information Ser- 
vice; for the State-War-Navy Corre- 
spondents, Norman W. Baxter, of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

The organization meeting was held at 
a luncheon session at the National Press 

(Continued on page 16) 
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SAN ANTONIO FLOOD STORY SPREAD BY 
COUNTRY PAPER METHODS 





Express Lost No Time in Putting Out Paper, Despite Loss of Power 
and Lights and $48,000 Damage—Light’s Plant 
Not Hard Hit 





(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 


AN ANTONIO, Tex., Sept. 13.—Ap- 
plying principles learned in country 
print shops put the San Antonio Ex- 
press on the street Sunday mprning with 
an eight-page edition, after the press 
room and lower floors of the building had 
been flooded ‘by the raging San Antonio 
River Friday night and Saturday morn- 
ing as a result of a cloudburst. The 
Express building was encircled on two 
sides by the river and as the angry 
waters rose about midnight Friday the 
lives of its occupants were endangered. 
Olin W. Archer, news editor, had just 
completed making up in the composing 
room on the third floor, and had re- 
turned to his office on the second floor 
at 12:30 a. m. awaiting the roar of the 
presses that would tell the first story of 
the catastrophe that was at thac moment 
in progress. The hum of presses failed 
to respond, so Archer started to investi- 
gate. Upon entering the composing 
room he found it deserted, with the last 
forms not sent down. 

He descended into the press room just 
in time to see the water rushing in. 
Some one had sent a false alarm to the 
third floor that the wall next to the 
river was giving way. The editorial 
force spent the rest of the night on the 
upper floors, marooned by the water. 

Saturday morning the Express plant 
was a sorry looking affair. Frank G. 
Huntress, publisher, estimated its loss 
at $48,000. 

Without power or lights it seemed that 
the paper could not issue for several 
days. But work was begun on cleaning 
up the press room equipment. The 
paper was out after twenty-four hours’ 
suspension, with a Fordson tractor 
moved into the press room and pulling 
one deck of eight pages. The tractor 
was driven into the press room just after 
the water had receded. It is still doing 
service. The gas and water connections 
in the building remained intact. 

A. W. Grant, managing editor, 
summed up the situation as follows for 
Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

“It was a matter of applying princi- 
ples learned in country print shops. It 
was just country paper stuff and we had 
enough men here who had worked in 
country offices to get away with it.” 

Waiter Meredith, an operator. who 
learned his trade in a small shop in 
the hills of Arkansas, was the hero of 
the composing room. ' Hooking a gaso- 
line engine to a formerly abandoned 
shaft on the third floor he had a battery 
of six linotypes operating. Two gas 
engines were installed in the stereotyp- 
ing room. Meredith installed a pulley 
and belts and called for copy. 

There was plenty of copy. Sunday’s 
paper went to press at 3 a. m. with fifty 
separate stories and a little over twenty- 
five columns of type. 

The Express appeared Monday morr- 
ing with eight pages, and Tuesday with 
sixteen pages, two runs of one deck 
being necessary. 

The Evening News, also published by 
the Express Publishing Company, in the 
same building, put out a two-page hand- 
bill extra about ten o’clock Saturday 
morning, printing it on a hand press at 
the Globe Printing Company. This edi- 
tion recorded 38 known dead in the flood, 
record of which the News gathered de- 
spite the lack of telephone service and 
under many other handicaps, such as 


blocked streets on which were strewn 
wreckage. Their first regular paper wa: 
published Monday, after the presses were 
hooked on to a Fordson. 

The San Antonio Light did not suffer 
so badly. Its press room was flooded, 
so it put out a dodger extra at 6 a. m. 
Saturday, printing it on a job press at 
the St. Anthony Hotel, usually used to 
print menus. This was the first news- 
paper on the street telling of the disaster. 

With lights and power available the 
Light printed its first regular edition at 
10:30 Saturday night. Damage to its 
plant was small. 

Ed. Spill, city editor of the Express, 
filed the first story for outside consump- 
tion at 12:30 Saturday morning, but his 
tale never saw ink, the Associated Press 
and other wires going down about mid- 
night. However, the A. P. got the first 
story through during the flood. The 
night editor at Dallas, finding his San 
Antonio wire gone, appealed to the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
whose private telegraph wires were 
working into San Antonio. The night 
crew here got Ray Baumgardner, As- 
sociated Press manager at San Antonio, 
out of bed, but he could not get into 
town because of the high water. He ar- 
ranged for the telephone men to report 
the stuff to Dallas, which they did from 
1 a. m. until daylight, starting a half- 
hour after the flood proper had broken 
over the city. 

H. K. Lewis, A. P. correspondent at 
Austin, was called in, and he had to use 
three cars in getting to Alamo City, 
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being compelled to wade from one car 
to the other where flood waters had 
washed out the road. 

Albert Brock, operator for the Inter- 
national News Service, and W. E. Baugh, 
operator for the United Press, went to 
the telephone building and used their 
wire Saturday morning. W. C. Artz, 
International News correspondent, filed 
his first story at 6 a. m. Saturday. Wal- 
lace, of the United Press, filed about 
the same time, but the operators of the 
two services were sending out their stuff 
jointly over one wire, the only one lead- 
ing from the city. 

John Brogan, managing editor of the 
Light, filed a Saturday story for the As- 
sociated Press as soon as its day wire 
was opened, relaying through the tele- 
phone office. 

L. C. Owen, of Universal Service, 
filed his first story Saturday night. 

The Houston Chronicle was the first 
outside paper to get a story from a staff 
correspondent, S: Deane Wasson. It so 
happened that he had been home only a 
few days and was preparing to leave on 
a trip for West Texas Monday. He 
filed a detailed descriptive account at 
noon Saturday and had pictures on the 
way to Houston Sunday afternoon. 
The Western Union had lines working 
to Houston at 12:30 Saturday afternoon, 
and the Chronicle story was one of the 
first messages to get through over these 
wires. The telegraph company had con- 
nections soon afterwards with Dallas 
and other points, covering its territory 
with the exception of a few isolated sta- 
tions, though its first floor was flooded 
during the night. 


Crown-Williamette Cuts 20 P. C. 

Production has been cut down 20 per 
cent by the Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company of Oregon City, one of the 
largest manufacturers of newsprint in 
the West. The unsettled condition of 
the market and the falling off in demand 
are responsible for the cut. 





or obstructing the draft. 
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peace as they are able to keep. 





PARDON DEBS 


By Dr. FRANK CRANE 
(Copyright, 1921, The Associated Newspapers) 


Epitori1at Note—Mr. Devere Allen, Wilton, Conn., one of our valued readers, 
rises in his wrath and dignity to observe that we owe it to ourselves, to you—the most 
intelligent clientele in the world, and, above all, to our exalted sense of justice and 
fair play, to print Dr. Frank Crane’s appeal for Debs’ release, inasmuch as we gave 
space in our columns to Dr. Crane’s attack on Debs. 
March 19, 1921.) One was the expression of the brilliant logician, the defender of the 
will of the majority—the law of the land; the other view, printed below in the spirit 
of fair play, is the deliberate judgment of the man of large heart who in charity 
writes that “‘the war is over and we all want to forget it.” 


F I were President of the United States I would pardon Eugene Debs. 
But I would also pardon every other person now in prison for evading 


I would do this because the war is over and we all want to forget it. 
Retaining these people in prison keeps it alive in our minds. 

I would clearly explain that these offenders are not pardoned because 
they were Right and the majority of their countrymen who made the laws, 
and the laws themselves, are Wrong; and not because they were imprisoned 
for their Opinions and hence wrongfully. 

But I would state in my pardon that their punishment was just, because 
they had wilfully broken the law, and without obedience to law there can 
be no civilization; and that they are 
in my judgment their imprisonment had lasted long enough to vindicate the 
authority of the government; and that they are to be let out of prison because 
they will be less likely to be nuisances out of jail than in. 

Keeping Debs, and al! others similarly offending, in prison does no good. 
It prevents nobody else from dodging the draft, because there isn’t any more 


It does harm. Because it makes martyrs of these folks. 

It enables them to appeal to the twisted minds of the kind of people 
who read the bellyache publications, and cry out that they are being punished 
Those same opinions are being belched 
vigorously forth daily by others whom the police are protecting. 

It enables many to call themselves victims of autocracy, when they are 
simply cantankerous objectors to the majority, seff-willed bad sports who 
wouldn't play the game according to the rules. 

There is a whole lot of youthful fire in this country that would like 
to revolt against something, just to be revolting. Having no Czar or Kaiser 
here to rebel against, this indiscriminate and ignorant passion tries to make 
a monster out of the will of the majority of their fellow citizens. 
S. A., where all the ways are open, is pure crankiness. 
Hence I would Tet Debs and all his fellows go in peace, or in as much 


(See Epitor &, PusrisHer for 


pardoned for the simple reason that 


Revolution 








PEJEPSCOT RATE “CUT” 
TO $130 A TON 


Wage Saving of 15 Per Cent and 
Cheaper Fuel Give Contract 
Customers “Reduction” to $50 
Above Present Market 


© 


Contract prices on newsprint are com- 
ing down. Even the Pejepscot Company, 
which has maintained the runaway mar- 
ket prices of 1920 as its 1921 contract 
basis, has announced a “reduction” of 
$5 a ton to $130 for the last quarter. 
This “reduces” the Pejepscot price to 
$50 a ton higher. than that quoted on 
contracts by the International Paper 
Company and the Canadian Export Com- 
pany and $42 a ton above the $88 rate 
set by the Minnesota & Ontario Com- 
pany. The Pejepscot “cut,” which was 
announced September 9, called forth the 
following letter from William McCor- 
mick, editor and publisher of the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Times-Herald: 


“READING, Pa., Sept. 12, 1921. 


“To Epitor & PustisHeR: You will 
be interested to read the enclosed. You 
may be impressed, as all of us patrons 
are, with the magnanimity of the reduc- 
tion. Your paper announced on Satur- 
day that the International charge was 
$80 a ton. With this glorious rebate 
from Pejepscot our price is now $130 
per ton. It is well that your readers, 
who are now calculating in close frac- 
tions as to their savings for next year, 
should realize that even in these final 
months some of us continue to pay $130, 
by process of an amazing concession. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“Witttam McCormick.” 


Mr. McCormick’s “interesting enclos- 
ure” is signed by H. J. Northcott, man- 
ager of sales of the Pejepscot Paper 
Company, Inc. It follows: 


“New York, Sept. 9, 1921. 
“Mr. Witt1AmM McCormick, 
“Reading, Pa. 


“Dear Sir: The employes of the 
Pejepscot Paper Company have accepted 
a reduction in wage scale of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. By the end of Sep- 
tember we anticipate that all of our 
mills will be operating on fuel contracted 
for at a reduced price. We have esti- 
mated that these two items will effect a 
saving in the cost of manufacture of 
between $4 and $4.50 per ton, which we 
propose to reflect to the full extent in 
the price of newsprint to our contract 
customers. We propose, therefore, to 
make a concession of $5 per ton, in ad- 
dition to the $15 per ton which we are 
now allowing in accordance with our 
circular letter of March 1 last. There- 
fore, as from September 1, 1921, it is 
our intention to give a credit equal to 
$20 per ton on all invoices settled as per 
contract for newsprint delivered and ac- 
cepted, according to contract in the 
month of September and thereafter until 
further notice. This credit will appear 
on our invoices as at present and can be 
deducted from all settlements made in 
accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract.” 





Printed on Iowa-Made Newsprint 


Marking a new era in Iowa journal- 
ism, the Fort Madison Democrat, an 
evening daily, is now being issued on 
Iowa-made print paper. The Democrat, 
in its first “home-made” issues boasts 
that “this is the first edition of an Iowa 
newspaper ever printed on genuine 
newsprint made in Iowa.” The paper was 


made by the Junkin paper mills of Fort 
Madison. The main product of the mill 
is waxed paper for wrapping and it is 
not probable that the mill will seek a 
large amount of newsprint business. 
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Editor & Publisher 


PROPERLY ORGANIZING MERCHANDISING 
DEPARTMENT WORK OF YEARS 





Experience of Newspapers that Maintain Trade Extension Bureaus Is 


That There 


Are No Short Cuts to Success—Hardest Work 
Is Among Small-Town Merchants 





By T. M. DARLINGTON 


Epitoriat Note.—Mr. Darlington is the manager of national advertising of the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express. He has made a special study of markets and 
national salesmanship and this is the second of a series of four articles based upon 


his experiences. 


EWSPAPER publishers and adver- 

tising managers who contemplate 
putting in a merchandising department 
should remember that, since it requires 
at least two years to put such a depart- 
ment on a paying basis, the work should 
be approached with due precaution and 
with full knowledge of the money out- 
lay and the returns that may be reason- 
ably secured in that time. 

It is the experience of newspapers 
that are maintaining successful trade ex- 
tension or merchandising departments 
that there is no way to bridge this first 
two-year period. It simply must be 
lived through, however, if the work is 
properly directed from the start, the 
newspaper will emerge at the end of 
two years with the foundation laid for 
the greatest business building depart- 
ment it is possible for a newspaper to 
construct. 

Common Errors 


A few of the most common mistakes 
that are made in starting this work will 
be pointed out after which a brief out- 
line of an economical and successful 
way to conduct the work over this in- 
cubation period will be given. 


The first mistake is to go out and call 
on the wholesale jobbers and tell them 
of the wonderful “dealer influence” your 
paper has and ask them to co-operate 
with your merchandising department in 
getting dealers to stock standard trade- 
marked lines that are advertised or are 
to be advertised in your paper. One 
reason is that this is the first he has 
heard of your “dealer influence.” The 
fact is that only a few newspapers really 
have a genuine influence with dealers 
and those papers know full well how 
they got it. Instead of going to the 
wholesale jobbers they went direct to the 
retail dealers and by laborious, pains- 
taking methods established in the minds 
of those dealers a real knowledge of 
how advertising in newspapers works 
for them and converted them to a reali- 
zation of the power of newspaper ad- 
vertising to move goods from the 
dealers’ shelves. 


Don’t “Knock” OrHer MEDIA 


Another common mistake is to speak 
disparagingly of magazine advertising. 
This is done through ignorance of the 
other man’s viewpoint. We newspaper 
men must recognize that the majority 
of our national advertisers made their 
first advertising venture in magazines 
and the first lesson the traveling sales- 
man received was on the value of his 
house’s magazine advertising in selling 
goods. This information was in turn 
passed on to dealers in every town and 
city in the U. S. A. by these salesmen 
who have been preaching the gospel of 
advertising to retail dealers for many 
years and, be it said to the credit of 
retailers, they have responded to the ad- 
vertising appeal. 

It is the business of the modern trade 
extension or merchandising department 
to change this dealer sentiment from 
magazines to newspapers without de- 
stroying their confidence in advertising, 
therefore the wise advertising man will 
show retail dealers the vastly superior 


power the newspaper holds for benefit- 
ting them over the sparsely circulated 
magazines, all the while taking care to 
avoid all appearance of knocking. The 
big idea to present to the dealer is the 
nearness of the daily newspaper to his 
trade and so sell him on the idea that 
he will voluntarily give preference in 
his buying to goods advertised in news- 
papers that are read in the homes of his 
customers. 

A mistake made by many newspapers 
has been to allow the idea to get out 
that the newspaper is conducting a 
“service” department. This name in- 
vites trouble and encourages requests 
for all manner of service from traveling 
salesmen. Strictly speaking, such a de- 
partment is really a trade extension or 
trade development department, or a 
merchandising department. While cer- 
tain well defined assistance can be given 
salesmen the big work of the depart- 
ment is market study, dealer educational 
work, trade surveys made on _ specific 
articles either by request or on your own 
initiative. Districting the city and ar- 
ranging the store locations in conve- 
nient routes for the use of salesmen is 
one of the most appreciated services 
such a department performs. Selling 
goods, putting up window displays or 
doing anything that the salesman or 
dealer can do for himself should be 
taboo. 

The matter of printing and mailing 
out broadsides and letters to dealers at 
the expense of the newspaper is a form 
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of service that many newspapers indulge 
in. It is one of the most expensive 
mistakes a newspaper can make. If it 
is done for one it must be done for all. 
Newspapers that stand firm against this 
evil resist the frequent requests for such 
service with ease. An advertiser feels 
that he is entitled to all the extra serv- 
ice anyone else can get and if others 
do not get broadsides or dealer letters 
from a newspaper he does not expect 
it and is satisfied to do without it. 

It is a mistake to send a man with 
a salesman to call on the trade and it 
is not required in the least. The weak- 
kneed salesman wants this 


sort of as- 
sistance and does not hesitate to ask 
for it. Only in the rarest instances is 


it desirable to send a man with a sales- 
man to call on the jobbing trade, yet 
some salesmen ask it. 


How To START 


There are two ways to start a mer- 
chandising or trade extension depart- 
ment which recommend themselves. 
One is to bring in a man from another 
city who has some knowledge of the 
work and let him take over the manage- 
ment of the national advertising and 
work his way into your organization and 
into the good graces of the retail deal- 
ers, brokers, wholesale houses, travel- 
ing salesmen, etc. The other plan is to 
take a likely man out of your local ad- 
vertising force and send him out on a 
scouting trip to visit four or five news- 
papers that are successfully doing this 
work in towns as large or a little larger 
than your city. Upon his return, if he 
is made of the right stuff, he will be in 
position to start in with full knowledge 
of the responsibility that rests on his 
shoulders. 


Here in San Antonio the first method 
was chosen. There is 161,379 popula- 
tion in the city and 41,719 in the county 
outside the city. There is no other in- 
corporated town in the county. This 
makes a total of 203,098 in the county 
which represents the daily shopping 
area. Adding the army population this 





LET READERS BENEFIT 


BY PAPER COST cuT | 





66NJATIONAL advertising in newspa- 

pers is beginning to improve in 
the East,” Marcellus E. Foster, publisher 
of the Houston Chrenicle, who has been 
visiting New York for several days, 
said to Epitor & PustisHer this week. 
Mr. Foster is optimistic about the 
business conditions of the near future, 
both nationally and for his own 
locality. 

“Local business in Houston is run- 
ning ahead of last year’s,” he pointed 
out, “and is satisfactory, even if the 
gain in local display is not quite 
enough to offset entirely the loss in 
national advertising. Besides this, we 
have seen the paper situation change 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s market, 
with prices steadily dropping during 
the past year and prospects of further 
declines. When I came to New York 
a year ago, things were quite different. 
Then not one single paper salesman 
called on me. I went to see them, 
almost went down on my knees to 
them, but instead of paper, I received 
tales of world shortage of paper, 
deficit of raw material, steadily de- 
creasing wood supplies, and no pros- 
pect of lower prices. Now they even 
buy my lunches! 

“Quotations have been given me 
during this week of domestic paper 
at $3.75 f.o.b., New York, on spot and 
$3.50 on contract for 1922. Some 
Norwegian paper has been quoted to 


me at $3.50 f.o.b. Galveston on con 
tract for 1922. 


“Paper costs have thus decreased 
considerably, but our labor expense 
remains high, as we have renewed 


mechanical department scales on the 
Chronicle for another yeat at the old 
wage rate. There is practically no 
opportunity to cut labor costs at the 
present time, but we are saving con- 
siderable on the paper bill.” 

“What do you think of the policy 
adopted by some newspapers of re- 
ducing their mail subscription price 
from the point to which it was raised 
by high paper costs?” Mr. Foster was 
asked. 

“T don’t see how a newspaper can 
reduce its mail price in view of the 
high postage rates and other elements 
that enter into the cost of a mail 
subscription,” he replied, “although | 
can see some justification for reducing 
street sale or local delivery prices. 

“Rather than reduce the subscrip- 
tion price, I’m inclined to the opinion 
that the money saved on the paper bill 
might be used in the production of a 
better newspaper, giving the readers 
the benefit of the money saving and 
of the experience we gained during the 
recent paper crisis. I also believe that 
a greater and more permanent circu- 
lation gain would result from the use 
of this money in a carefully planned 
local promotion campaign than from a 
reduction in the price of the paper.” 


ll 


figure is increased to 228,000. The trade 
territory, including Bexar county, totals 
850,000 population. 

At the start three months was spent 
in calling on retail dealers in all lines 
in 35 trade territory counties after which 
a typewritten review of the three- 
months’ work was made together with 
a list of several hundred standard, 
trade-marked articles found on sale in 
the stores. This was then published in 
a book and sent to advertising agencies 
and manufacturers. The book contained 
valuable comments on trade conditions 
and merchandising conditions together 
with a correct portrayal of the general 
attitude of dealers toward merchandise 
and toward advertising. 
SALES 


GET THE 


Without this personal contact with 
dealers no advertising manager can un- 
derstand the dealer and his viewpoint. 
By meeting hundreds of dealers in their 
places of business under the most favor- 
able circumstances it is possible for the 
trade extension man to not only get his 
message of better merchandising over 
dealers but in addition he learns at 
first hand the lines of merchandise sold 
in his territory and knows the best sel- 
lers as well as the dust collectors. He 
meets the traveling salesmen at the hotel 
at noon and at night and for three 
months he is immersed in a school of 


VIEWPOINT 


merchandising, gaining the merchants’ 
viewpoint from the merchants and the 
sellers’ viewpoint from the traveling 


salesmen. 
works 


The man who goes out and 
faithfully with the dealers will 
come through the ordeal the greatest 
gainer, for this is the foundation work 
of the whole merchandising structure. 

Now, why were country town retail 
dealers called on first? It was because 
the stores in the small towns offer a 
much larger market collectively than do 
the stores in San Antonio. This is true 
of any western city. Also the large 
dealers in the large cities are “sold” on 
the value of newspaper advertising to 
them and are the largest users of it. 
Therefore the most needful educational 
work was to be done with retailers in 
towns of 600 to 10,000 population. 

Since the big majority of merchan- 
dise is sold in towns of 5,000 and less 
no advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign can possibly reach its maximum 
results without the small town dealer, 
therefore, the big, easily reached San 
Antonio city market was passed by to 
do the first dealer educational work in 
the small towns. 

By combining the national advertis- 
ing and the merchandising work the 
manager of national advertising soon 
becomes what he should be, an authority 
on merchandise distribution and on the 
dealer-jobber situation, both in his city 
and trade territory. No one can at first 


do this contact work for the head of 
this department, probably because the 
work is new to newspapers. Also the 
education of the manager of national 


advertising today is not complete with- 
out this first-hand knowledge of 
chandise and its distribution. 

At the end of two years the trade ex- 
tension work had progressed to the point 
where it was both productive and profit- 
able, therefore, a promising young man, 
the son of a merchandise broker, was 
put on as assistant to the manager of 
national advertising to do the contact 
work with dealers, brokers, jobbers, etc. 

As said before, this is the economical 
way to establish the trade extension 
work. After the first few months of 
preliminary dealer educational work the 
department becomes self-sustaining and 
ceases to be an expense to the news- 
paper because of the national advertising 
that is solicited. 


mer- 
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THE PERSONAL TOUCH MAKES FRIENDS 
AND BUILDS CIRCULATION 





It is One of the Means by Which Newspaper Team Work Can be 
Made to Show Results—Editorial and Circulation Departments 
Should Get Closer Together in Their Daily Work 





By FRED LOCKLEY 


Assistant Publisher 


HAT papers need is_ better 

team-work. On a small country pa- 
per, where the editor knows all of his 
subscribers and where he notes their 
comings and goings, births, marriages 
and deaths, takes their orders for job 
work, finds out why they are not using 
more in the advertising columns, 
and makes them out a receipt for their 
subscription, there is no need to preach 


most 


space 


team-work—but in a city the size of 
Portland, and larger, the various de- 
partments sometimes lose touch with 
each other, to the consequent loss of 
business for the paper. 


There is rarely good team-work be- 
tween the editorial end of the paper and 
the circulation department, yet there is 
a splendid opportunity for these two 
departments to be mutually helpful. 

It doesn’t matter whether the newspa- 
per writer lives in a village of five hun- 
dred population, a town of five thousand, 
or a city of five hundred thousand—the 
same psychology will apply to all of 
them. 


MATERIAL ALREADY IN HAND 


Take for example the “Local and Per- 
sonal Column” or, as we call it here on 


the Oregon Journal, “Random Observa 
tions about Town.” Such a column can 
be made a splendid circulation builder. 
Instead of putting the “cub” on this 


column to “cover the hotels,” the ideal 
man for the job is a man whose ac- 
quaintance is state wide and who has 
come from some country paper and real- 


izes the relation between this column 
and the circulation department. This 
column -can be made one of the most 


widely read columns in the whole news- 


paper. There is a wealth of material 
available It is a matter of choosing 
the best. 


A glance at the hotel registers of the 
leading hotels in Portland will show that 
each day the mayor or some other off- 
cial of some one of the smaller commu- 
nities of the state is in town. He is 
always good for a line of type or so up 


to a stick, about what his community 
is doing. He is always glad to tell who 
else from his community is in town. 


You are apt to find some old pioneer 
registered, who will give you a good 


story about the first time he saw the 
town when it consisted of a few log 
cabins. A mining man from eastern 


Oregon will tell you about the develop- 
ment of the mining industry there. You 
are apt to catch some cattleman who has 
brought down a shipment of steers from 
the Inland Empire country. He will tell 
you all about the stock industry. Sit- 
ting in the lobby, you can generally find 
some visitor from the irrigated district, 
who will tell you what the government 
is doing with its reclamation plants. A 
sour-dough from Alaska, a salmon can- 
ner from Astoria, a sea captain just in 
from a cruise to the Seven Seas, a log- 
ger, a walnut grower, or an Angora goat 
raiser. 
Everyone Has a Story 


All are eager to tell you about their 
industries and everyone of these persons 
have their friends, who will read this 
item and be interested in it. Vancouver, 
Astoria, Oregon City, Salem, Roseburg 
—all are historic cities and there is al- 
ways an opportunity in an interview to 


Portland 


Oregon Journal. 


put a new angle on some historical fact. 

The Forest Service men, a rough- 
coated prospector, or trapper, an old- 
time Indian fighter, all these are coming 
and going and never a day goes by but 
what a live man, interested in his job, 


can get several columns of readable 
human interest matter. 


Not only will the readers of the paper 
be interested in these items, because the 
city has attracted men from all of the 
smaller communities of the state, who 
are glad to hear about their old town 
and their old-time neighbors, but the 
papers over the state read the big dailies 
carefully and copy mention made of 
their citizens. The story must not be a 
“dry as dust” item, but one that has 
some gleam of humor, some bit of sen- 
timent, or some human interest in it. 

The circulation department, by taking 
this column daily, marking the items 
about the different ones mentioned and 
mailing them to the paper in their home 
town, as well as to the person mentioned, 
can build up, in the course of a year, 
hundreds and thousands of friends for 
the paper. 

There need be no direct solicitation for 
a subscription, but the next time a circu 
lation man drops into that little commu- 
nity he is going to find a receptive au- 
dience and a probable subscriber in the 
man who has had a kindly mention in 
the big city daily. 


THOSE Out-or-TowNn 


If you say that Mrs. Hallie Hinges of 
Salem is a guest at the Multnomah, it 
doesn’t mean much, but if you say “Mrs. 
Hallie Hinges, native daughter of Sa- 
lem, and a daughter of a pioneer Meth- 
odist minister, better known as the ‘Ore- 
gon Nightingale’ who has given pleasure 
to thousands by her singing at the State 
Fair, is registered at the Multnomah,” 
you please Mrs. H&llie Hinges, as well 
as her numefous friends, and the Salem 
papers reproduce the item and by cred- 
iting your paper, give it additional pub- 
licity without cost. 

The mere fact that Zoe Houser of 
Pendleton is at the Imperial, means lit 
tle to the casual reader, but when you 
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say that “Zoe Houser, from the Round- 
up City, who served under General O. 
O. Howard in the Nez Perce War, in 
the pursuit of Chief Icseph and who 
has long been a Republican War Horse 
of Eastern Oregon, is visiting the me- 
tropolis,” Zoe Houser clips out the item 
and shows it to his friends, and the East 
Oregonian or the Pendleton Tribune 
will clip the item, with a friendly com- 
ment. There isn’t a person who regis- 
ters, no matter how uninteresting they 
may seem, but can give a few lines that 
will prove interesting. 

For example, you notice on the regis- 
ter at the Hotel Portland, that A. G. 
Hopper, from some obscure little dot 
on the map in eastern Oregon is a guest 
of the hotel. You can’t find Mr. Hopper 
and yet a mention of the town he comes 
from would please that community and 
make friends for the paper so the sub- 
scribers of the Journal read in your 
column something like this: “A. G. 
Hopper, from Eastern Oregon is trans- 
acting business in town. Mr. Hopper 
happens to be an old bachelor, but if 
he should be married and his wife leave 
him and become a grass widow, would 
it be improper to refer to her as a grass- 
hopper?” Everyone in his town will 
see that item and he will hear from it 
from a hundred people and while he may 
pretend to be annoyed, he really is se- 
cretly pleased. 

Even SMALL Stories Hep 

Suppose you have but little space in 
your column and you run across Ben 
Sheldon in the hotel lobby and he tells 
you enough to make a column. In seven 
lines you can boil down Ben’s history, 


please him and tell your readers all 
about him in an item like this: “Ben 
Sheldon of Medford, who hails from 


Pike County, Missouri, and is proud of 
it, former reporter, lawyer, miner, or- 
chardist, real estate operator, commer- 
cial club secretary and politician, is at 
the Imperial, talking good roads and 
telling of the merits of his home com- 
munity.” 

Suppose you happen to bump into a 
man who has no use for your paper. 
If you mention him next day and refer 
to him as a “well-known stock man from 
Tillamook County, who knows every 
cow in the county by its first name, and 
who reports’ that Tillamook’s cheese 
crop has all been disposed of with many 
orders booked ahead,” you please the 
dairymen of Tillampok County and it is 
hard work for that,man to go on being 
mad at the paper. «@ 

Never a day goes by but there is an 
opportunity of putting some new twist 
or angle on the day’s news. For exam- 





| BOSTON “JOB AUCTION” CALLED PRESS STUNT 





OSTON and the newspapers have been 

beautifully hoaxed, according to a 
well-founded belief. The columns of pub- 
licity attending the remarkable activities 
of Urbain J. Ledoux in behalf of Bos- 
ton’s unemployed are now regarded as 
having all the earmarks of a press agent 
stunt, because of coincidences that had 
to do with the arrival of a theatrical 
production in town named “Mecca.” 

Such a coincidence as the fact that the 
same sort of “auction of slaves” as was 
presented by Ledoux on Boston Com- 
mon last week is a feature in the pro- 
duction Morris Gest has brought to Bos- 
ton this week is pointed out. Attention 
is further called to the point that Ledoux 
come on from New York to start his 
work for the jobless on a date but a 
trifle previous to the arrival of Gest to 
prepare for his extravaganza. 

Along with those two points and to 
add further strength to the belief re- 
garding the existence of a hoax was the 


great activity of Gest at the “slave auc- 
tion” the latter part of the week. 
Mr. Ledoux has denied any connection 
prearrangement with Mr. Gest. 
“Why, I never saw the man until I saw 
him on the Common today, and I never 
knew anything about his play,” said Mr. 
Ledoux. “The idea of the auction was 
purely inspirational on my fart.” 

While one man, Tony Bruno, 21 years 
old, a former service man, whose parents 
are dead and who said he had tramped 
over 400 miles in search of work during 
the past few months, was “on the 
block,” Mr. Gest offered $25 a week for 
two weeks, and later offered another 
man $30 a week for two weeks, and his 
lid was accepted. Mr. Gest also donat- 
ed $100 for the “Church of the Unem- 
ployed,” and his check was accepted. 
He said he would hire 20 of the unem- 
ployed, to be selected by Mr. Ledoux, to 
work as supernumeraries in a produc- 
tion he is putting on in Boston. 


or 





ple, if you say “a series of convolutions 
placed on the register of the Hotel 
Benson, properly translated, turned out 
to be the signature of Jack Galloway of 
Pendleton, Oregon, and not, as was at 
first supposed, Egyptian hieroglyphics 
or a camouflaged laundry bill,” Jack and 
his friends grin over the item and he 
changes his mind about stopping the 
paper. 

The hotel clerks themselves, if prop- 
erly cultivated, are wonderful sources 
of news. They can tip you off to many 
a good story and time and again your 
paper will secure a “beat” through the 
friendship of the hotel clerk. I have 
gotten many a front page story because 
the clerk “saved it” for me. All sorts of 
latitude can be taken in such a column 
so long as the humor is always good 
natured and kindly. For example, you 
can quote facetiously the hotel proprie- 
tors, and no matter how dignified they 
are, you can get a rise out of them. An 
item like this will cause the hotel pro- 
prietor to hear of your paper a hundred 
times during the next day: 

“What am I doing?” said the literary 
bell hop at the Imperial. “Can’t you see 
I am writing? | am composing a poem 
about my boss, the genial host of this 


hotel. Read it to you? All right—here 
goes: “Phil was told that he needed a 
tonic. His illness at once became 


chronic. He said, Doctor, dear, won't 
you please make it beer? But the doc- 
tor said, No, no, that’s Teutonic.” 

If you can’t invent your limericks, 
you can always adapt them to make them 
fit some guest or the hotel clerk. Each 
day in this column, at least twenty-five 
or thirty persons scattered over the state 
are mentioned. This means approxi- 
mately ten thousand people a year, who 
see their name in print, and if these 
names are followed intelligently by the 
circulation department, it means a clien- 
tele that no other paper can steal. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
the paper itself must be clean and square, 
print the news, and be serving the pub 
lic, or you cannot hold your subscribers ; 
but given such a paper, every reporter, 
whether he is writing church notices or 
obituaries, dog fights or covering polit- 
ical conventions, by telling his story 
briefly and accurately and putting in it 
kindly human interest, is helping to 
build up the paper. 





“UNCLE BOB” GRABLE IS HOST 





St. Louis Feature Man Entertains 72 
Children on 50th Birthday 


R. S. Grable, manager of the World 
Color Printing Company, was “Uncle 
30b” to 72 St. Louis children a few 
days ago, when he entertained them at 
his home in Webster Groves on his 50th 
birthday. Unique invitations were sent 
out and favors given to all the guests, 
whose ages ranged from three to ten 
years. 

“T had the time of my life with the 
children,” said Mr. Grable after the 
party. “Gave them all large caps, had 
them in line for the distribution of the 
caps and then passed them on to the 
artist. He asked each of them what 
they wanted drawn on their caps. Some 
would say ‘Elephant.’ Forthwith, the 
artist would draw the elephant while 
the little tot was looking on in amaze- 
ment, and when the balloons, silk Amer- 
ican flags and the flying canary bird on 
the stick was distributed, the little folks 
had their hands full. Then when the 
big dish of ice cream and cake came 
along, there was no question as to 
which was the most acceptable, the 


merchandise or the ‘eats.’” 
Mr. Grable is at present in New York 
for a few days’ pleasure and business. 
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Editor & Publisher 


SALESMEN COMPETE FOR $85 IN PRIZES 
IN “MY CLEVEREST SALE” CONTEST 





Woman Tells How She Sold a List of Names of Wives of Army 
Officers to 27 Merchants for $5 Each—Advertising Salesman 


Turned Enemy 


Into Customer 





TMHERE’S merit in being early on the 
ground, as a number of salesmen 
appreciate, judging from the stories they 
are sending as entrants in Epitor & 
PuBLISHER’s “My Cleverest Sale” Con- 
test, which started September 1. Of 
course the time when a story arrives 
at this office can have no bearing upon 
whether or not it will win the capital 
prize, because the Board of Judges will 
not make any decision until after No- 
vember 1, after the contest ends and the 
stories are all in. Still, as one salesman 
remarked, it is just as well to be sure 
that you’re in time; there’s nothing in 
leaving it till the last minute. 
So send the story of what you con- 
sider your cleverest sale now. There 
is nothing to be gained by delay. 


STARTED BIG BUSINESS 


Last week an answer was given in 
hese columns to several who inquired 
if they might send in more than one 
story. That it cleared up any doubt 
that might be in the minds of other 
competitors is shown by the fact that 
two men have sent in two stories each. 
Neither indicates in any way which one 
he considers his best sale. Perhaps 
they think their experiences are equal 
in value one with another—and _per- 
haps they are. That is a matter which 
the Board of Judges will decide when 
the entire list is submitted to them for 
their judgment. 

One writer, Fred Lockley, of the Ore- 
gon Journal, has caught the spirit of 
the contest admirably, as one may see 
by reading his story of how he sold a 
contract to a rancher who was preju- 
diced, rightly or wrongly, against his 
chief. So far as the text of Mr. Lock- 
ley’s story shows his contract was for 
only a single page of advertising. But 
look at the result. He not only turned 
an enemy into a friend, but brought in 
a piece of business that was the fore- 
runner of a great volume of advertising 
for his paper. Mr. Lockley, by the 
way, is one of the best known and 
most successful advertising salesmen on 
the Pacific Coast; and he always finds 
time for other matters which tend to thé 
advancement of his paper, as well. 

It is a pleasure to see women entering 
the contest. Eprror & PusLisHer’s an- 
nouncement of the contest specified 
“salesmen,” of course, but it was taken 
for granted that women would not con- 
sider that they were excluded. Only 
one contribution of those that have been 
sent by saleswomen appears in this issue, 
but quite a few of them have responded 
already with stories of their cleverest 
sales. They are uniformly good, too, 
and will find place here as the contest 
progresses. Some of them, as may be 
judged by the sample presented here- 
with, are quite equal in ingenuity and 
initiative to those of the men. 

EVERYBODY BOUGHT HER LIST 

Space just now will permit of the 
publication of only half a dozen or so 
of the stories. Here they are: 

During the World War, I lived in a 
cantonment city, a town of aboubt 45,- 
000 people. As hundreds of the wives 
and mothers of these soldiers came to 
that city to spend the winter, I though 
there was a chance for the merchants 
to annex some new customers, and a 
chance for me to make some extra 
money. I at once compiled a list of 
one hundred and fifty names and ad- 


dresses of the wives of the Colonels, 
Majors and Captains, as I knew they 
had money to spend. Then my work 
I went to the 
business managers of twenty-seven of 
the larger stores and said to them, “I 
have a list of the names and addresses 
of one hundred and fifty women that 
you need in your business. They are 
the wives of officers, stationed at Camp 
~, and they will be in our city all 
winter. I will sell you this list for $5 
and there is no other way you can ob- 
tain it, as they are scattered all over 
the city and no record has been made 
of their addresses. You are not even 
taking a chance, for you'll never fail to 
get back $5, out of one hundred and 
fifty prospective customers.” 


of salesmanship began. 


Only two store managers even hes- 
itated, and when they did, I replied, 
“Well, of course, Mr. Jones, I don’t 
want you to give me $5 for something 
you cannot use. I felt, though, that it 
was only fair to give you the oppor- 
tunity to obtain it, as all of the other 
stores in your line have it.” 

They bought the list. I cleaned up 
$135 for a few days’ work. 

Marie Pakeg, 

Movie Weekly, 119 West 40th Street, 

New York City. 
* * * 
THE PRICE WAS FIVE FOR TEN 

Several months ago I had a new card 
printed in three colors. It was the most 
expensive card I had ever owned, cost- 
ing a little more than two cents for 
éach one. I was very proud to present 


for 
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my card to clients as it showed progress 
in my business. 

One of my first calls on the day | 
received my newly printed card was on 
a well known bank president. His desk 
was behind a glass partition and while 
he could not see me very well from 
where I stood, I could easily watch 
him. The boy at the information desk 
asked me for a card when I said that 
I wanted to see the president f 
proudly gave him one of my new cards 
and watched him present it at the bank- 
ers desk. Without reading the card, 
the president tore it up. I had watched 
this treatment of my card through the 
glass partition and it annoyed me very 
much. When the boy came back and 
told me that the president was not in- 
terested, I immediately asked to have 
my card returned, saying that it had 
cost two cents. The boy went back 
with my message and I saw the pres- 
ident give him a dime. The boy re- 
turned to me with the money and said 
that the president would pay for the 
card and wanted his change. I then 
gave the boy four more cards and 
watched the banker when they were 
delivered to him. He indulged in a 
good hearty laugh and had the boy 
usher me into his presence. 

I thereupon had an interview with 
him which resulted in some very good 
business for one of the publications | 
represent. 


Joserpu A. KLEIN, 
Publishers’ Representative, New York 
City. 
* * « 


MADE A FRIEND OF AN ENEMY 


When C. S. Jackson bought the 
Northwest Livestock Journal he em- 
ployed me as advertising solicitor. | re- 
ported to him at Pendelton, He said: 
“The first advertiser to be lined up is 
the J. E. Smith Livestock Co.” I went 
to Barnhart where I found J. E. Smith 
on his sheep ranch. He heard me 
through and said: 





for the three best stories. 
peting. 


legitimate occupation. 


$50.00 for the best story. 


Agency. 
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United States or Canada. 
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remaining 90 per cent. 


matter. 





$85.00 CASH PRIZES FOR BEST STORY 


Every salesman in the United States and Canada, no matter what 
his line may be, is invited to send the story of his cleverest sale in com- 
petition for the prizes aggregating $85 offered by Eprror & PUBLISHER 
No bona fide salesman is barred from com- 
He may sell a manufactured commodity, wholesale or retail; 
space for newspaper, periodical, poster or billboard, ideas, suggestions, 
stories, books, life or casualty insurance, direct-by-mail offers, service or 
any other thing that takes him out among buyers as a regular and 


THE PRIZES 


Awards will be made as follows: 


$25.00 for the second best story. 
$10.00 for the third best story. 


For every story which does not win a prize, but which shows merit 
enough to be printed Eptror & PustisHer will pay $1.00. 


THE JUDGES 


Awards will be made by the following Board of Judges: 
DON C. SEITZ, Business Manager of the New York World. 
WILLIAM H. JOHNS, President of George Batten Co., Advertising 


GEORGE W. HOPKINS, Vice-President and General Sales Manager 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


The story must not be longer than 300 words. 
It must be a bona fide experience. ; 
Stories must be written and signed by salesmen working in the 


Stories must arrive at the office of Eprror & PuBLIsHER between 
the dates of September 1 and November 1. 
close at 12 o'clock, noon, on November 1. 

Literary merit will count for only 10 per cent in judging stories. 
Ingenuity and initiative shown by the salesman will make up the 


Whether the sale was large or small, one cent or $1,000,000, does not 
The cleverness shown by the salesman is the thing. 


The contest will 
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“Mr. Jackson and I have been bitter 
enemies for years. He wronged me. | 
am through with him for all time.” 

“Do you mind showing me over your 
ranch?” I said. “I am new to this 
country.” 

He showed me over his place and, 
pointing to a pen of young Rambouillet 
bucks, he said: “Those are purebloods. 
I will get $50 apiece for them.” Turn 
ing to him I said: “The price of one 
of those bucks will pay for a page ad 
in the Livestock Journal. You are in- 
terested in eliminating scrub stock in 
Oregon. The more widely you intro- 
duce your pureblood bucks among the 
breeders of Oregon the sooner will 
a reputation for its wool 
Let’s work together to get 
the Middlewestern breeders to send out 
here for pureblood bucks in place of 
having our sheepmen send back east 
for bucks to head their herds, Are you 
a good citizen if you let personal prej- 
udice stand in the way of 
you sell your 


Oregon gain 
and sheep 


our helping 
bucks? Are you big 
enough to let bygones be bygones? Are 
you not willing to buy advertising on 
its merits, just as breeders will buy 
your bucks on their merits? Let me 
show you the list of breeders who take 
our Journal.” 

Mr. Smith looked at me thoughtfully 
and said: 

“You are right. Life is too short to 
harbor grudges. We will turn over the 
old leaf and paste it down. Come on 
to the office and get a photo of one of 
my bucks. Fix up the contract for a 
page.” 

When I returned to Pendleton Mr. 
Jackson smiled and said: “That was a 
mean trick to send you to Smith. I 
wanted to see if you could stand the 
gaff. Did he throw you off his place?” 

[ handed him the signed contract and 
said: “Mr. Smith will be with us here- 
after.” 

Mr. Smith proved to be the bell- 
wether, for when the other breeders 
saw his ad they also came in. 

Frep Locktey, 
Oregon Journal, Portland, Ore. 
« = « 


TWO STORIES OF ENTERPRISE 


1. Some years ago a man in Pennsyl- 
vania proposed starting a new daily 
paper and asked for prices on printing 
presses from all the different manufac- 
turers. I started corresponding with 
him and finally one day received a tele- 
gram which read as follows: 

“IT am now ready to order, come on 
next train.” 

I took a train which brought me to 
the town about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Then I went to the hotel, found 
out where my prospect dwelt, went out 
to his residence and rang the door bell. 
In a few minutes a man stuck his head 
out of the window on the second floor 
and, in language more, forcible than 
polite, wanted to know what important 
business made me wake him up so early 
in the morning. I read his telegram to 
him. He smiled and said “All right, 
I will be down in a few minutes to the 
hotel.” 

Over the breakfast table we discussed 
the machinery proposition and I signed 
him up for a machine. It was well I 
did so, for the next train brought in 
the agents of all the other companies 
then in the field, who could scarcely be- 
lieve my story until I showed them the 
signed contract for the machinery. 

It was one time that the early bird 
caught the worm. 


2. Some years ago I went over to the 
New York World office, and tried to 


(Continued on page 30) 
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-IN. MILWAUKEE 


N. A. N. E. CONVENTION PLAN 





All Phases of Newspaper Advertising Covered in Officers’ Scheme— 
Service Manager Tells How $7,000 Department 
Helps $100,000 Business 





By RALPH PERRY 


TMM HE one big thought to be amplified, 

discussed and decided at the Milwau- 
kee convention will be the stancdardiza- 
tion of newspaper advertising. Presi- 
dent Shuman is working already on the 
rough draft for the program, which 
promises to be of vital import to every 
member of the N. A. N. E., and makes 
it essential that non-members immedi- 
ately align themselves with the associa- 
tion 

Ramifications of the question of stand- 
ardization are almost without end, but 
President Shuman has in mind the co- 


operation of publishers in general to- 
ward ‘reducing overhead expense in 
agencies as a means of encouraging 


more newspaper campaigns in competi- 
tion with magazines. In his opinion 
this can be done by standardizing meth 
nds of handling advertising by the news 
papers, and these matters will be taken 
up in the N. A. N. E. joint sessions with 
the agencies 

The rough draft of the proposed pro- 
gram as outlined by President Shuman 
follows: 

Joint sessions with members of the 
Ai Pi. is ER 5 

Joint sessions with advertising agency 
men who are not members of the A. A. 
ae. Fa- 

Our own executive session for the 
discussion of problems and_ standardi- 
Zation ; 

A session devoted to problems relat- 
ing entirely to local advertising ; 

\ session devoted strictly to classified 
advertising ; 

A session devoted entirely to merchan- 
dising problems. . 

Mr. Shuman believes that the N. A. 
N. E. can crowd these six sessions into 
the duration of the Milwaukee conven 
tion. It is also President Shuman’s in- 
tention to have a meeting in Chicago at 
the time of the A. B. C. convention, or 
thereabouts, with as many N. A. N. E. 
directors and vice-presidents there as 
can be on hand. He is also planning to 
call another meeting of the same type 
at New York during the sessions of the 
\. N. P. A. for a final lineup on the 
Milwaukee program. 

President Shuman recently had 
printed a small folder containing the 
purposes and aims of the N. A. N. E. 
which will be sent in quantities to state 
vice-presidents with a letter and pros- 
pect list, to keep them busy. 

= & 


FRED MILLIS, who relinquished the 
secretary-tréasurership of N. A. N. 
E. at the Atlanta convention, has sev- 
ered active newspaper connections and 
is now operating as Fred Millis, Inc., 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, where 
he is specializing in advertising and gen- 
eral sales counsel. Being no longer 
in newspaper work, many members of 
the association regretted that it would 
be impossible for him to continue his 
services, for his two years with the as- 
ciation were two years of faithful 
service, and were responsible in no small 
measure for the pinnacle of success the 
association has now reached. 

Mr. Millis, prior to the selection of a 
successor, volunteered his aid to Presi- 
dent Shuman, in conducting the page 
for N. A. N. E. in Eprror & PusBLiIsSHER, 
which was gladly accepted. Mr. Millis, 





R. PERRY conducts in Epitor & 

PuBLIsHEeR each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives) a_ round 
table discussion on matters of inter- 
relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising space. Criticism or com- 
ment on any views expressed and con- 
tributions should be sent to the office 
of the president of the N.A.N.E., Star- 
Telegram, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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although not now a member of the asso- 
ciation, has stated that he will continue 
his interest, even though not permitted 
to take an active part. 
* * 

MjEMBERS of the executive board of 

the Illinois Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation, are unanimous in their opin- 
ion that the advertising of an article in 
a local newspaper brings better results 
to the dealer than the advertising of the 
same article in a nationally circulated 
medium. 

These expressions came from each 
member of the board, from experience, 
they said when discussing advertising 
problems, which occupied the greater 
part of the board’s meeting at Spring- 
field. 

As this episode happened within the 
precincts of The Illinois State Register, 
W. J. Barnes, national advertising man- 
ager, sent more than 1,000 copies of the 
edition carrying the story to members 
of the N. A. N. E. and others, and in a 
letter to headquarters ofters copies to 
other members of the association. 

a * + 
ID-WEST Newspaper Advertising 
Managers’ Association,. of which F. 
QO. Larson of the Tulsa (Okla.) World 
is president, pledges that its members will 
be behind the N. A. N. E. to a man dur- 
ing this administration. This association 
is made up of business managers, pub- 
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lishers, and advertising managers of rep- 
resentative papers in Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Texas. 
It is an aggressive sort of association, 
and while small in numbers, it has ac- 
complished many material things. That 
it is for N. A. N. E. is a source of sat- 
isfaction to officers and directors, as the 
association occupies a position which 
makes it possible to be of value to its 
Lig brother. ’ 
* * ~ 


E E. BRODIE, editor of the Oregon 

* City Enterprise, has been named 
vice-president of N. A. N. E.. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Brodie is being widely 
praised throughout the country because 
of his activities in the newspaper field, 
and because of his prominence among 
many important organizations in the west. 
Mr. Brodie is president of the National 
Editorial Association and in accepting 
the vice-presidency has assured Presi- 
dent Shuman of his fullest co-operation 
in strengthening the membership. 

+ oie 


Con xRESSMAN Fritz G. 


A 


Lanham 
of Texas celebrated the Fourth in 
his own peculiar way when he wrote 
President Shuman congratulating him 
on his election to the presidency of N. 
A. N. E. 

The congressman spared no words in 
expressing his delight at President Shu- 
man’s election and said in his letter: 
“You know it is always a delight to me 
to learn of a proper recognition of your 
worth and splendid service. I congratu- 
late you heartily and also congratulate 
the Association on its good sense in se- 
lecting you. This is a glorious Fourth 
of July and if I were within earshot of 
you, I would give three cheers for Uncle 
Sam and three for Brother Al.” 

* * ~ 

EXAS vice-president of the N. A. 

N. E., Lowry Martin of the Corsi- 
cana Sun-Light Publishing Company, 
has already secured eight new members. 
He is also preparing to issue a challenge 
to every state in the union for attend- 
ance at the coming Milwaukee conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Martin is also planning on a spe- 
cial train to leave Texas, carrying the 
newspaper men and members of the ad- 
vertising clubs who will attend the A. 
A. C. W., convention at Milwaukee. 





WHAT A SERVICE DEPARTMENT CAN DO 








T costs the Springfield Illinois State 

Register something like $7,000 a year 
to run its service department, according 
to W. J. Barnes, manager of its national 
advertising department. But—the vol- 
ume of national business handled is over 
$100,000. 

“The work done by the service bureau 
is conducted under the rules of the N. 
A. N. E.,” declared Mr. Barnes recently 
in a letter to a weary brother advertising 
man of another paper. Amplifying his 
preliminary statements, he said, among 
other things ; 

‘Briefly, these rules are that the ad- 
vertiser or agency must pay the postage 
on all circular letters or broadsides; 
they must also pay for the printing of 
broadsides. Furthermore, we absolutely 
will not sell any merchandise. We will 
secure window displays, but will not 
dress windows. 

“We issue a trade paper to the mer- 
chants. The bureau’ not only renders 
service for the advertisers but renders 
a service for the entire advertising de- 
partment. We study market conditions 
in the territory we cover. The work 
we do has a cumulative effect, as infor- 
mation often asked by advertisers and 
agencies is already on file in our office 


and can be sent to the inquirer by re- 
turn mail. 

“The bureau does not guess at condi- 
tions. If we do not know, we find out, 
and a duplicate of the information is 
kept for future reference in our office. 
The service bureau of this paper is a 
combination of the foreign advertising 
department and service bureau. The 
foreign advertising department does not 
solicit local business but confines its 
efforts strictly to national accounts. 

“IT believe that the newspapers who 
have established service bureaus de- 
serve the credit for the increase in na- 
tional advertising in newspapers over 
magazines. For the first six months of 
1921 newspapers have fallen off about 
11 per cent in national advertising, while 
magazines have fallen off nearly 50 per 
cent. National advertisers are beginning 
to realize that the service bureaus of the 
newspapers bring them into closer re- 
lationship with the local dealer than 
they can hope to gain through the use 
of magazines. 

“We figure our membership in the 
N. A. N. E. and the amount of money 
spent for expense to the national con- 
vention each year is worth from $3,000 
to $5,000.” 


Vice-president Martin’s activity is re- 
flected, too, in the work of other vice- 
presidents who have been showing most 
unusual activity in their states, which 
will mean that President Shuman’s 
threat of “One Thousand at Milwauk:e” 
will be carried out. 





NEW WINDSOR DAILY 
STARTS NOVEMBER 1 


Southams Not Interested, Roden Kings- 
mill, Editor, of the Telegram, Says 
—wWill Apply for C. P. and 


A. P. News Services 


After some months of preliminary 
skirmishes by investigating publishers, 
plans for a new daily in Windsor, 
(Ont.) are taking definite form. A 
company has been organized, a build- 
ing leased, and equipment purchased. 
The name of the new paper will be 
the Telegram. It will be independent 
in politics and will carry the date line 
of the four towns of Ford, Ojibway, 
Sandwich and Walkerville. The first 
issue of fourteen pages will appear about 
November 1. 

Roden Kingsmill, former Ottawa 
correspondent of the Toronto Globe 
and the Toronto Evening Telegram, 
will be the editor-in-chief, while 
Charles George, sometime news editor 
of the defunct Toronto World, is 
slated for the position of associate 
editor. 

Interviewed by Eprror & PuBLISHER 
an emphatic denial was given by Mr. 
Kingsmill to the suggestion that the 
Southams might be interested finan- 
cially in the venture. 

“You can say for me,” he replied, 
“that the Southams have absolutely 
nothing to do with it. The bulk of the 
capital of $300,000, which is all sub- 
scribed, has been furnished by local 
men. The directors are almost entirely 
local men, and the paper in fact is a 
local undertaking. The publishers will 
be the Telegram Publishing Com- 
pany.” 

The board of directors consists of 
W. H. Adams, former business man- 
ager of the old Windsor Daily Record, 
president; J. Fred Reid, general man- 
ager of the Chick Lumber Company, 
Windsor, vice-president; A. F. Healy, 
president International Bridge Com- 
pany; Roden Kingsmill; and Hugh R. 
Reaume, real estate broker. The 
secretary of the company is R. Adams. 

Application will be made for Can- 
adian Press Service and possibly that 
of the Associated Press. 





Toronto World Building Sold 


The Toronto World building has been 
sold to purchasers whose identity is be- 
ing withheld for the present. The sale 
price is reported as considerably under 
$300,000. The World Company, which 
last spring went into the receiver’s 
hands, held a twenty-one-year renew- 
able lease upon the property which 
passes to the present owner. The lot 
has a frontage on Richmond street of 
71 feet by a depth of 105 feet, and is 
assessed at $1,400 a foot. The land is 
valued by the assessment department at 
$99,750 and the building at $100,000. 
Since the deal does not call for the 
registration of the deed of sale until 
October, the name of the purchaser will 
likely remain a mystery until then. 





N. D. League Paper Suspends 
The Langdon (N. D.) Farmers Press, 
a newspupers controlled by the North 
Dakota Nonpartisan League, has sus- 
pended publication. 
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DAILIES FIGHT CITY FOR 
THEIR LIFE 


Chicago Tribune and the Daily News 
Sued by Municipality for Damages 
Equalling Total Values of 

Properties 


Cuicaco, Sept. 14—Whether a city 
may sue a newspaper for libel, alleging 
damages approximating the value of 
the entire establishment of the latter 
and through a possible verdict for the 
full sum, put the newspaper out of 
business will be one of the chief issues 
in the case of the City of Chicago vs. 
the Chicago Tribune, which is to be 
heard Sept. 22. 

The suit, filed in Circuit Court in 
September, 1920, after the Illinois Re- 
publican primary campaign asks dam- 
ages of $10,000,000, alleging that pub- 
lishing charges against the financial 
part of Mayor Thompson’s adminis- 
tration had impaired the city’s credit 
and hampered the conduct of municipal 
business. A similar suit has been filed 
against the Chicago Daily News. In 
each instance the city sued in its cor- 
porate capacity. 

Thirty-six news items or editorials 
published by the Tribune between 
June 15 and Sept. 15, 1920, are cited 
by the city’s attorneys as basis for the 
suit. Many of them declared flatly 
that the city was “broke.” Others re- 
ferred to the use of scrip for paying 
city employes. In several instances 
it was stated that the city treasurer 
faced a deficit. 

There are also two excerpts from 
other Illinois newspapers as repro- 
duced in the Tribune. Two letters to 
the editor from Tribune readers are 
also cited as among the libelous pub- 
lications. 

These publications, the city charges, 
were not published with good motives, 
but to promote the political and finan- 
cial interests of the newspaper “and 
certain other persons and _ corpor- 
ations, especially certain public utility 
corporations, associated with the de- 
fendant and acting in co-operation 
with it.” 

The declaration sets forth that in 
its activities on behalf of a population 
of 3,000,000 the city operates property 
worth $350,000,000. It is stated that 
the materials and labor necessary to 
operate these properties cost $50,000,- 
000 a year, and that the city also has 
to buy about $7,000,000 worth of new 
property every year, exclusive of school 
property. 

“Good finaricial credit” is named as 
a necessity for conducting the muni- 
cipal business, and it is alleged that 
whatever affects the city’s credit re- 
sults in its having to pay higher prices 
for materials and restricts the com- 
petitive bids. 

The declaration points out that 
Many civic improvements were under 
consideration or construction at the 
time of the alleged libel, and that the 
city expected to raise funds for these 
by offering bonds “upon the market to 
the public.” 

The declaration emphasizes that the 
city has funds, including the corporate 
fund, proceeds from special assess- 
ments and a water fund. It acknowl- 
edges that “at some times there 
may not be enough actual cash on 
hand in the corporate fund to meet 
all the current obligations of the city,” 
but it declares that other funds have 
been at all times sufficient to meet 
obligations charged against them. 

The city’s declaration asserts that 
in 1920, the municipality had been de- 
Prived of $7,000,000 income from 
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saloon licenses, and that in addition 
to this there had been heavy increases 
in the prices of labor, materials and 
supplies, “in consequence whereof its 
corporate fund may not be sufficient 
to meet all the current obligations 
chargeable against it for the year 
1920.” It asserts, however, that the 
fund has not been wasted, and that its 
condition was due solely to the loss 
of the $7,000,000 revenue and increased 
cost of labor and supplies. 


The Tribune gave out the following 
statement tonight regarding the suit: 


“At the time of filing this suit the City Hall 
machine controlled the Mayor’s office of Chi- 
cago, the Chicago City Council and the newly 
elected Governor. 

“It has made its plans, which afterward 
proved successful, to elect the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to control both 
branches of the Illinois Legislature. It confi- 
dently expected to nominate and elect the entire 
Circuit Court of Cook County, giving it sub- 
stantial control of the nisi prius Judges, the 
Cook County Appellate Courts and the Jury 
Commissioners, It had already openly threat 
ened the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

‘he rich men and corporations of Chicago 
were under duress to contribute to its support 
and to its leaders, while various reform and 
civic associations had been intimidated into in- 
activity. There remained but the Tribune fight- 
ing its complete dominance of the community. 

“To coerce or destroy the Tribune was the 
immediate purpose of this suit, the intimida- 
tion of all newspapers and prevention of free 
speech its second objective, and, as the Tribune 
has evidence to prove, the overturning of the 
republican form of government was its ultimate 
goal. 

“The Tribune meets the issue in full con- 
fidence that all the Constitution guarantees to 
the individual will be preserved unimpaired, 
and that this attack upon our republican form 
of government will be overthrown as com 
pletely as its predecessors.” 





KLAN EXPOSE WINS READERS 


New York World Put on 100,000 Daily 
and 70,000 Sunday 


Publication of its series of articles on 
the inner workings of the Ku Klux 
Klan, started ten days ago, has been 
profitable for the New York World. 
James McKernan, circulation manager 
of the World, told Eptror & PusttisHER 
this week that the daily circulation has 
been increased almost 100,000 and the 
distribution last Sunday was 70,000 
above the previous Sunday. The stories 
were widely advertised in advance 
throughout the city, both in newspaper 
copy and on billboards, subway stations, 
and the World’s delivery wagons. The 
story has been widely syndicated to 
newspapers in all sections of the country. 


Centaur Company Moves 


The Centaur Company, manufacturers 
of Fletcher’s Castoria, who have been 
for some years at 250 West Broadway, 
New York, have moved to 80 Varick 
street. 
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U. S. INVASION ENDING 
ORIENTAL PRICES 


American Cigarettes and Department 
Store Advertising Are Making Japan 
A “One-Price” Nation, Says 
J. W. Sanger 


“One price” American cigarettes and 
the development of the American de- 
partment store method of quoting uni- 
form prices in Japan promise to revolu- 
tionize completely the ancient oriental 
habit of haggling over the smallest 
purchase, says Trade Commissioner J. 
W. Sanger in a report on advertising 
methods in Japan, China, and the Phil- 
ippines just published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Since the advent of compulsory edu- 
cation in Japan all students have been 
compelled to learn to read English, says 
the Trade Commissioner, who calls at- 
tention to the fact that only 10 per cent 
of the people of that country are illit- 
erate and as a result a large group of 
advertisers in newspapers are book and 
magazine publishers. 

In walking through 
nese city, says Mr. Sanger, one’s first 
impression is that it is a huge bazaar. 
‘osters of one kind or another consti- 
tute the single most widely used and 
most important advertising medium in 
China. Even some of the junks and 
sampans on the Yangtze River have ad- 
vertisements painted on their sails, Re- 
sourceful advertisers have recruited the 
services of the ‘ancient traveling story 
tellers and many of them may now be 
heard weaving into their tales the 
stories of new brands of cigarettes or 
kerosene. 

In regard to the Philippines, the 
Trade Commissioner says that the con- 
sensus of opinion among Americans 
who have lived in the islands a long 
time is that not over 125,000 Filipinos 
read regularly and can be classed 
possible purchasers of advertised goods 
in any volume. Advertising in the 
Philippines is complicated mainly be- 
cause of the confusion arising from the 
many languages. According to Mr. 
Sanger, it takes 13 different languages 
to cover the islands completely. 


almost any Chi- 
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Churches That Advertise 


One in five of the 9,769 churches of 
the Presbyterian U. S. A.* denomination 
use paid advertising. According to a 
recent questionnaire sent out by the 
New Era Movement of the Presby- 
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TO HONOLULU 





THE press of forty-six nations will be represented in the coming Congress 

of the Press of the World at Honolulu. 
It will be the most important meeting in the history 
of journalism and will be second only to the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments in its influence on international thought and relations. 
memorate this unusual event the next issue of Eprror & Pustisner will be a 
world number inasmuch as it will be devoted to this unusual 
purposes and the ideals! of the men who see world peace through understand- 


Authorities of the press of all nations who spe sak for the public opinion of 
all nationals will in the number set forth their views, as sensed by contact with 
on perplexing problems that now hold the attention of all 


This will be the most important gathering in the history of world journalism 
and will be specially treated in addition to all regular features 


Many of the representatives are now 


To com- 


meetingXits 


none of which 
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returns from 
per cent of 
of that denomination 
names of 897 congregations 
that use paid newspaper space— 
many of them every week. Reports 
from a number of states with many 
enterprising churches have not been 
received so that the average may be 
even higher than that indicated above. 
From indications in letters from pas- 
tors and church officers the use of paid 
advertising is increasing. 


in which 
one-half 


terian Church 
fifty-eight and 
the churches 
show the 


PRESS CLUB FACTIONS 
SEEK PEACE 


Referee Approves Proposal of Officers 
For Settlement Out of Court 
of New York Newspaper 
Men’s Suit 


The investigation of the affairs of the 
New York Press Club by Referee Peter 
A. Hendrick, former justice of the Su- 
preme Court, was halted suddenly Tues- 
day when Attorney C. M. Beatty, repre- 
senting the controlling faction in the 
present administration, suggested that 
efforts be made to get-together and com- 
promise. 

President Edward Percy Howard had 
been called back to the stand but the 
offer was immediately accepted and the 
hearings were discontinued temporarily. 

The first meeting of representatives of 
both sides to reach an agreement of com- 
promise was held Thursday afternoon. 
The present administration was repre- 
sented by President Howard and Attor- 
ney Beatty and the Progressive Com- 
mittee was represented by Jack Binns. 
They were closeted together for more 
than three hours. 

Wednesday night a dinner was held 
by the Progressive Committee at 
Allaire’s. Nearly one hundred active 
newspaper men were present and voted 
their approval of the Progressive Com- 
mittee and authorized Jack Binns to 
represent them in negotiations to reor- 
ganize the club. 


CIRCULATION MEET IN N. Y. 


State Association Convention’ at 
McAlpin October 18 and 19 
With every circulation manager in 


New York City enlisted as a member 
of the New York State Circulation 
Managers’ Association and promising 
full co-operation, officers of that body 
are looking forward to the best con- 
vention in its history when the annual 
meeting is held at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, October 18 and 19. This is 
the first time that the association has 
held a meeting in New York City. 

President Alfred W. Cockerill has 
appointed E. T. Cox, of the New York 
American, as chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, and has sent to each 
member letters from  ex-Presidents 
James McKernan, M. J. Burke and 
J. M. Annenberg pointing out that the 
present period presents more than the 
usual number of circulation problems 
and that the exchange of ideas between 
the hundred odd circulation managers 
is certain to benefit all who attend. 





Letter for Thomas Gibson 


A letter is being held at the office of 
Epitor & PustisHer for Thomas Gib- 
son, addressed in care of the New York 
Press.Club. es 

Burglars Get Editor’s $50 

Thieves entered the home of J. 
Claude Latham, editor of the Canisteo 
(N. Y.) Times, and stole $50. 
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CHINA CONDEMNS SECRET NEGOTIATIONS 





(Continued from page 9) 





Club, following an informal conference 
at the Cosmos Club, at which Mark 
Sullivan, of the New York Evening 
Post, and Frederic William Wile, of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
present. 

Mr. Oulahan 
choice 
office 


also were 
was the unanimous 
of all the organizations for the 
of general chairman. He is the 
most popular newspaper man who has 
served in the national capital in a gen- 
eration, He commands the respect of 
public officials of all political faiths, 
and he has won the genuine affection of 
his associates who report the current 
history of American government. His 
selection was in every sense a personal 
tribute and in honoring him the corre- 
spondents testified to their own good 
sense in naming the one man who can 
harmonize every element and bring to 
his big undertaking a maximum of ex- 
perience and good judgment. 

Mr. Oulahan entertained serious ob- 
jection to acceptance of the post, but 
he sacrificed his personal consideration 
for the performance of a patriotic and 
professional obligation the like of which 
seldom has devolved on an American 
journalist. There are no challengers 
for “Dick” Oulahan’s title as dean of 
the corps of Washington correspond- 
ents. He brings to his new responsi- 
bilities a real enthusiasm for the work 
and a determination that the working 
and social arrangements for the inter- 
national conference shall redound to the 
honor of the Government of the United 
States and the newspapers of America. 
He is sure to have the unstinted co- 
operation of every correspondent in 
Washington, and, it is believed, the 
backing of every editor and publisher 
in the nation. 

Unusual responsibilities will rest on 
the: American Press Council. <A great 
amount of original work will have to be 
unde ttaken by it. It willbe the con- 
necting link between the Government 
and the American press. To it will be 
committed in large measure many tasks 
affecting the convenience and comfort 
of the 500 newspaper men who will be 
in Washington to report the interna- 
tional conference. 

The primary functions of the Ameri- 
can Press Council are somewhat sim- 
ple. It is not the council’s purpose to 
tread on the toes of any of the con- 
stituent bodies. In accordance with the 
spirit of the President’s letter to 
Chairman Barry, of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Correspondents, the great 
task of arranging working facilities and 
the accrediting of correspondents to the 
conference, will devolve on the Stand- 
ing Committee, just as it has in the 
case of the national political conven- 
tions for many years. 

The National Press Club which has 
entered upon a most elaborate program 
of entertainment and accommodation of 
visiting correspondents embracing an 
expansion of the club’s facilities. The 
Council will not seek to interfere in the 


slightest manner with those arrange- 
ments, but will strive to prevent any 
duplication of effort by any other or- 
ganizations. 

The Overseas Writers, under the 
leadership of Messrs. Oulahan, Wile, 


Lawrence, Sullivan and Oliver Owen 
Kuhn, will undertake to provide special 
entertainment for the visiting writers 
from overseas. The inspiring thought 


in the organization of that group of 
Washington correspondents and _ its 
guiding principle in the entertainment 


phases of the forthcoming Washington 
conference will be to return in some 
measure at least the courtesies and 
favors extended the American newspa- 
per men who went to Europe in De- 
cember, 1918, to report the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris. The American Press 
Council will not seek to dictate to the 
Overseas Writers as to the form of its 
entertainments, but would have for its 
function the prevention of any conflict 
with hospitality by other agencies. 

There was general agreement at the 
extended conferences of corrspondents 
in Washington this week that the task 
of handling the working facilities and 
the accrediting of correspondents was 
one of unprecedented magnitude. It 
will be carried out in accord with the 
best thought of the whole body of cor- 
respondents and the officers of the 
American Government. The _ prelimin- 
ary program will be outlined at a con- 
ference to be held at the White House 
at the invitation of the President. 





EDITORIAL OPINION ON PRESS 
REPRESENTATION AT THE 
ARMAMENT CONFERENCE 





ARREN WORTH BAILEY, editor Johns- 
town (Pa.) Democrat: 


“I am unalterably opposed to secret diplo- 
macy. I believe in open covenants openly ar- 
rived at. The forthcoming conference on dis- 


armament by all means should be open. Even 
committee meetings should be held in the light 
of day. There should be no dark lantern pro- 
ceedings at any stage. 

“The white light which heats upon a throne 
should play unshaded upon this momentous 
gathering. If it should adopt the policy which 
prevailed at Versailles, an abortion will be 


achieved to match that accomplished by the 
Big Five or Four or Three. 
“The injection of other and unrelated is 


sues into the conference was unfortunate; and 
it is not easy to escape the belief that these 
unrelated issues were projected into the situa- 
tion for the very purpose of defeating the 
primary object of the conference, that of 
reaching an agreement to stop the destructive 
competition in armaments. It must never be 
forgotten that President Harding did all in his 
power to defeat the efforts of Senator Borah 
to bring about a tripartite agreement on the 
subject of naval limitations. 

“It would be a splendid thing to 
international press conference 
disarmament gathering; and it 
that such a conference, 
set an example of 
later conference 
nore.” 


have an 
preceding the 
is to be hoped 
if it should meet, will 
aboveboardness which the 
could not with decency ig- 


FREDERICK G. BASCOM, 
Falls. (N. Y.) Times: 


“Let the doors be flung wide open, give the 
reporters front seats and rule against the star 
chamber, but there would still be the muttered 
breath, the whispered word, and the counsel 
which worketh in secret. Men engaged in 
important negotiations do not come out into 
the broad glare of the noon day sun, nor send 
forth their voices like a trumpet blast. They 
prefer the privacy of walls and houses and 
curtained windows. You may get them to- 
gether in an assembly chamber and throw open 
the galleries to whomever wishes to see and 
hear, but all that will be done for the edifi- 
cation of the witnesses will be the result of 
pre-arrangement. 

“So it was at Versailles. When the news- 
paper correspondents finally by their howls 
were admitted to the plenary sessions of the 
peace conference they found they had won 
but an empty privilege. Everything was mere 
formality. The delegates filed in, Clemenceau 
rapped for order, hollow forms and ceremonies 
ensued. There was no discussion, no debate, 
no disclosures. 

“Nevertheless it will be better to have the 
disarmament conference held in open sessions. 
Private meetings and consultations in the 
closet cannot be avoided, yet it would clear 
the hushed air of secrecy and duplicity even to 
have votes taken in public. Diplomats may 
dicker and deal behind the door, but when 
they put the cards on the table and declare 
their hands it should be where the people can 
see them. 

“Another invaluable advantage of open meet- 
ings at which minutes are taken is that every- 
one is put on record, obviating misunderstand- 
ing, and subsequent animosity, which are al- 
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most inevitable when agreements and pledges 
are interchanged in secret. 


Ws E. THAYER, editor 
* (N. Y.) Daily Star: 


“It is my opinion that it is very essential 
that the disarmament conference be held in 
the open and that the public be kept in touch 
with the proceedings, as they can only _ be 
kept in touch with them, by having high- 
caliber newspaper men report what transpires. 

“If theres was the slightest chance of inex- 
perienced newspaper men being assigned to 
this conference, which will deal with such 
great vitals, I would reply otherwise but the 
newspapers would be represented only by men 
who had proved their worth, their reliability 
and their good judgment and these men would 
not violate any of the fixed rules of clean, 
honest journalism. 

“Perhaps this point may 
I mean that our newspaper men are 100 per 
cent American and if the conference should, 
in the course of discussion, develop anything 
that might be dangerous to have disseminated 
through the press, I am certain the press could 
be trusted to handle the situation properly. 
In other words, I do not believe that the press 
would be carried away by any news avarice 
that might bring about detrimental results. 

“My observance during a quarter of a 
century of newspaper life has been that ninety 
per cent of the misrepresentations and_inac- 
curacies which occur in newspapers are due to 
‘closed doors’ which only partially succeed in 
keeping the truth from the people. Let us 
have an open conference and the press will 
live up to its high ideals and fulfill worthily 
its responsibilities.” 


TUART H. PERRY, 
Daily Telegram: 


“In my judgment, it is impossible for any 
negotiations, whether public or private, to be 
carried on effectively before a gallery of par- 
tisans of the respective parties. The very 
essence of negotiation is persuasion and mu- 
tual concessions. No settlement of a disputed 
question can be arrived at without compro- 
mises, which means that there must be mutual 
concessions; and it is difficult almost to the 
point of impossibility for the representative 
of any nation to make concessions in full 
view of the public of both countries. 

“The suggested press conference to pre- 
cede the disarmament conference might be a 
very useful gathering, and its purpose and 
method would not be open to the objection that 
lies against public sessions of the disarmament 
conference itself. It is very proper for the 
press of this country, or of all countries, to 
crystallize its views and present them to the 
assembled diplomats. Such advice and infor- 
mation might be very useful, and would not 
be either coercive or disturbing.” 


R G. LINBARGER, 
Daily Promoter: 


“It would be most unfortunate were the 
International Conference on Armainents, 
scheduled for Washington Nov. 11, to be held 
behind closed doors. 

“A free and open discussion of great prob- 
lems confronting the world in this period is 
essential to their solution. In the words ot 
our former President,, “What we want is 
open conference openly arrived at.’ We people 
of the West believe in laying the cards on the 
table, face upward and that is what we think 
should be done at the disarmament conference. 
It is just as essential that this same course be 
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need explanation. 


Adrian (Mich.) 


editor Havre (Mont.) 


pursued in dealing with problems of the Pa- 
cific.” 
C. DAVIS, general manager El Paso 


* (Tex.) Morning Times: 


“Some of the principal ailments of the na- 
tions of the world today have been caused by 
secret diplomacy. Let us have no more of it. 
Let us have the conference, soon to be held in 
Washington, in the open Let the peoples of 
the various nations be informed, through the 
press, concerning the discussions in which their 
respective representatives are participating. 

“The feeling of suspicion with which the 
powers of the world today regard each other 
can be replaced in a large measure with a 
lasting friendship born of understanding. But 
we now know this cannot be accomplished 
through secret diplomacy. 

“If a press conference to precede the dis- 
armament conference will be generally benefi- 
cial to the press of the world, it should be 
heid. Unquestionably American journalism 
will be greatly benefited by such a _ confer- 
ence. 


HENRY M. JAMES, editor Hudson (N. ¥.) 
Republican: 


“A matter which is of so much moment and 
consequence to the entire world, and which so 
vitally affects its well being, should be dis- 
cussed openly and publicly and not behind 
closed doors. 

“The good order of both hemispheres and 
the future peace of generations untold, are at 
stake and the people should be allowed to 
know the attitude of the various nations rep- 
resented at the gathering. Not only will it be 
of great importance to mankind to read the 
lines of the conference, but it will be of 


greater importance to read between the lines. 
Accurate views and proper perspectives of the 
convention can be gained only 
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through the fullest publicity, and it is my 
humble opinion that this conference should 
meet in the open; should be fully reported and 
the people of the world given the story word 
for word. 

“I believe that I am not traveling far afield 
when I venture the opinion that the Press is 
quicker to sense public sentiment than any 
other agency, because of its intimate touch 
with the people. While my experience is so 
limited that I hesitate to express an opinion 
relative to a press conference to precede the 
disarmament conference, I must confess I can 
see no sound argument against it, save such as 
might come from prejudiced sources, and they 
might claim that such a conference might have 
for its purpose the creation and moulding of a 


public sentiment which did not exist, rather 
than the expression of one that did.” 
O. PAISLEY, editor Marion (Ill.) 


* Republican-Leader: 


“An open conference, at which the mectings 
will be truly open is the only kind that will 
bring about permanent results. Should there 
be any unfair dealings in making up the agree- 
merts behind closed doors it is where the 
nations taking part would undoubtedly refuse 
to ratify them, just as our country turned down 
those in the League of Nations covenant. 

“As a means of spreading publicity, before 
and during the conference and then at its 
close, there is now a movement to call an 
international press conference just before the 
other meeting. This would be the means of 
exchanging and disseminating information both 
as to the facts and as to the sentiments of al! 
the countries interested so that there would be 
no misunderstandings thréugh lack of infor- 
mation. 

“Such an international press conference will 


secure needed publicity for the entire world 
on discussions and actions which will be of 
vital ‘interest to everyone.” 


A E. McCollough, managing editor, Lav- 
caster (Pa.) Intelligencer and News- 
Journal: 


“By all means the sessions should be open. 
If the sessions are clouded in mystery, the 
peoples of the world will pay little heed to the 
final conclusions for they will feel that there 
are ‘secret agreements,’ being so used to such 
in connection with secret diplomacy. The 
newspapers ought to force the issue and see 
to it that congressional edict provides for open 


sessions. The newspapers of the country have 
a basic right, as the people have an inherent 
right, to know what is going on at the disar- 


mament conference 


at all times; 
are arrived at.” 


how decisions 


RED C. KIRKENDALL, editor Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader: 


“T am strenuously opposed to a closed confer- 
ence of the Allied and Associated Nations at 
Washington. Am heartily in favor of a press 
conference to precede the disarmament confer- 
ence. The people of the world must know 
every detail of the conference or the necessary 
confidence for desired results will not be forth- 
coming. 

“To handle tais essential and full publicity 
correctly, a conference of the press previous 
to the disarmament conference would be of 
great benefit.” 


ENRY A. DENNIS, editor 
(N. C.) Daily Dispatch: 


“T most positively think that the forthcoming 
disarmament conference at Washington should 
be open and to the public. Trained newspaper 
correspondents, as well as the public in gen- 
eral, should be admitted to the deliberations of 
this most important sitting of the great powers, 
for it is only in this way that the world may 
know the why and the wherefore of the argu- 
ments advanced on both sides, and upon what 
rock, if any, the movement may break up. In 
my opinion, the masses of the people in all the 
nations would long before this have forced 
governmental action on decisions at the Paris 
Peace Conference had they known the method 
by which decisions were arriv ed at. 

“Replying to your further inquiry as to a 
press conference prior to the disarmament par- 
leys, I most certainly am in favor of such, and 
shall try to attend it myself if it is held in 
Washington.” 


Henderson 


FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET, managing 
editor Lansing (Mich.) State Journal: 


“I do not think there will be any great dv 
agreement, among men in our profession, fe- 
garding the necessity for the widest publicity 
regarding the coming conference on disarma- 
ments and Pacific questions. In fact, it does 
not seem as though there should be any ob- 
jection from anybody toward holding such a 
conference in the wide open, where every- 
body may know what is said and done. 

“IT am thoroughly convinced that there 
would not have been anything like the bitter- 
ness over the peace conference, and the ques- 
tion of ratification had the people of this 
country and their officials been able to follow 
the steps as they were taken in that famous 
gathering, and known something of what went 
on. It is to be hoped, by all means, that the 
same mistake will not be made in the coming 
disarmament.’ 





— 
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Che Washington Cimes 


Takes Pleasure in Announcing 


the Appointment of the 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


As Western Representative 


With Offices in the 


Marquette Building, Chicago 





The Eastern Representation remains unchanged with 


I. A. KLEIN 


Metropolitan Tower Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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ESSENTIAL THAT ALL HANDLING COPY 
SHOULD KNOW DETAILS 





Reason for Costly Errors in Newspaper Offices—How R. H. Wild- 
man is Educating His Want-Ad Staff 
on Baltimore Sun 





By C. L. 


Executive Secretary, 


NGINEERS have adapted “flow” as 

the word to express the course a 
commodity takes in a factory during 
the various processes through which it 
passes while being transferred from raw 
material to a finished product. 

In classified advertising, the flow of 
want-ad copy from the time it enters 
the office until the transaction with the 
advertiser is closed is an interesting 
study. 

Determination of the proper channels 
of passage is important. But after hav- 
ing routed the copy, an even more im- 
portant duty is to see that it flows 
smoothly and without mistakes—for er- 
rors cost money and create dissatisfac- 
tion among advertisers. The average 
want-ad- probably is handled by fifteen 
to twenty persons in its course from 
ad-taker to collector and the accuracy 
with which each one does his part de- 
pends upon the efficiency of those pre- 
ceding him. It is therefore essential 
that every one should be fully acquainted 
with all the details. That this is not 
the case in many organizations, is the 
reason for costly errors. In order to 
educate new members of the Baltimore 
Sun’s organization and thus reduce mis- 
takes, R. H. Wildman, the classified 
manager, has written the “Story of a 
Want-ad,” which is supplied to all mem- 
bers of the classified and related de- 
partments. It is as follows: 

“Mr. John Jones, of Smith & Co., is 
impetuous and exacting. He is that 
familiar type of man, who ‘wants what 
he wants when he wants it’—and wants 
it with little delay. 

“At 9:15 o’clock Monday morning, 
August 18, when six operators failed to 
make their appearance at the factory 
and Mr. Jones saw visions of a further 
decrease in the normal production—he 
immediately stepped to the ’phone and 
called St. Paul 7700. 

“ *Baitimore Sun,’ 


received an answer. 
“‘T want to place an ad,’ 


said the operator when he 
said Mr. Jones. 


“The operator -immediately connected 
him with the Classified Advertising De- 
partment. As the ’phone rang at Sta- 
tion 220—one of the girls immediately 
lifted the receiver and said: 


“Classified Advertising.’ 

“**T want to place an ad,’ said Mr. Jones. 

“*Under what classification, please?’ 

***Female Help Wanted.’ 

“**To whom is the ad to be charged, please?’ 

“*Smith & Co.’ 

“ “Address, please?’ 

**1619 E. Baltimore street.’ 

“Who is this giving the ad, please?’ 

“*Mr. Jones. 

“What is your position with the firm, Mr. 
Jones?’ 

‘*Employment Manager.’ 

“*Telephone number?’ 

**St. Paul 8961.’ 

“*Thank you; now will you give me the ad, 
please?’ 

“*Yes,’ and Mr. Jones dictated as follows: 

Wanted, experienced operator on athletic 
underwear and pajamas. Bright, cheerful 
surroundings; easy duties; $12 a week. 

Apply at once ready for work, Smith & 

Co., 1619 E. Baltimore street. 

“*Thank you! Now, Mr. Jones, might I 
suggest that you eliminate the word “wanted,” 
as it is superfluous, and transpose the beginning 
to weed, “ ‘Ope rators—experienced on athletic 
underwear,” etc. You see we index our classi- 
fication alphabetically, and your ad will thus 
appear in logical order.’ 

***All right—go to it.’ 

“Do you want the ad set solid, Mr. Jones, 
or in a little more attractive display, to occupy, 
say, a space of about 10 lines, which would un- 
doubtedly make it more effective and resultful.’ 

“ “Fix ’er up right—ten lines will be O. K.’ 

“*Let me repeat the ad back to you please.’ 


PERKINS 


Association of Newspaper Classified 


Advertising Managers. 





THE Association of Newspaper Clas- 
sified Advertising Managers, in its 
effort to help newspapers and classi- 
fied men, is glad at all times to secure 
competent classified managers for 
newspapers and to aid classified man- 
agers in making connections. Any 
publisher or classified manager de- 
siring this service should address the 
Executive Secretary of the associa- 
tion, 1106 Times Bldg., New York. 











“And the young lady repeated the ad— 
laying particular stress on the more im- 
portant words—spelling out the numeral 
‘t-w-e-l-v-e,’ and the name ‘S-m-i-t-h,’ 
and the address ‘One-Six-One-Nine East 
B-a-l-t-i-m-o-r-e Street.’ 

‘How many times do you want the ad to 
appear, Mr. Jones?’ 

“*Put it in for about three times.’ 

“*Why not insert the ad for seven times, 
Mr. Jones? There seems to be somewhat of a 
dearth of operators at the present time—and 
although it is possible that you may secure 
results in a few days—should it prove neces- 
sary to run the ad for the full week you will 
save thirty-two cents each day by so doing. 
Then of course if you secure satisfaction prior 
to expiration, we'll be only too glad to discon- 
tinue the ad if you'll call the Cancellation Desk 

-Station 121—any day between the hours of 
9 a. m. and 6 p. m., and you will be charged 
at the rate earned only for the actual number 
of issues in which the ad appears.’ 

**You win! Let ’er go for seven times.’ 

“*This will cost you $14, Mr. Jones.’ 

“*All right.’ 

“*Thank you, Mr. Jones.’ 


“When Mr. Jones left the wire the 
young lady read the ad over carefully 
to see that it was apparently correct in 
every particular—then placed it in her 
desk-file to be collected by the copy- 
runner. The latter investigates the credit 
status of the advertiser by referring to 
the Bad-Pay cabinet—in which are listed 
alphabetically the names and addresses 
of all advertisers whose accounts have 
become delinquent. 

“In this particular instance, the name 
of Smith & Co. was found listed in the 
cabinet—but the card was flagged by a 
red-marker, denoting that the account 
was not completely under ban. The 
matter was, therefore, referred to the 
Credit Manager, who advised that the 
concern had been slow in their payments 
but were worthy of a limited extension 
of credit. 

“Upon being advised to permit the 
charge the copy-runner took the ad, 
along with several others which had 
hitherto been received, down to the 
copy-desk where it was. censored, 
stamped with a copy number and sent 
to the composing room. 

“In the composing room the copy for 
the ad of Smith & Co. found itself in 
company with a batch of others, where 
it was set in type by a linotype operator, 
a proof was then taken, and the type 
was held until the proofreader had read 
the ad and returned the proof to the 
compositors. Then the type was sent to 
the ‘make-up’ stone. 

“A matrix of the page was then made, 
which was subsequently sent to the 
stereotyping room where a lead-impres- 
sion or ‘stereo’ was made. This was set 
in place on the press, the current turned 
on, the huge cylinders began revolving 
at a terrific speed, the papers were 
printed, cut and folded, and almost in 
the wink of an eye the finished products 
were being conveyed to the mail-room 
for distribution to the newsboys and 
carriers, 


for 


i7, #921 


September 

“Meanwhile, the original copy of the 
ad was delivered with the rest into the 
hands of the checking department, where 
an entry was made on the charge-sheets 
specifying copy number, name, address, 
classification, identification, number of 
lines and number of times. 

“It seems, however, that with the ad 
of Smith & Co. there was a slight de- 
viation from the usual normal procedure, 
due to ‘the fact that the address on the 
copy as written by the ad-taker was not 
altogether legible and both the compos- 
itor and proofreader had mistaken the 
numeral ‘6’ for an ‘0,’ causing the ad- 
dress to appear incorrectly in the paper 
as ‘1019 E, Baltimore St.’ 

“The checker noticed the discrepancy, 
however, and held the copy out for cor- 
rection and extension of ‘marks’ in or- 
der that the advertiser might receive full 
benefit for the incorrect insertion. 

“It has been mentioned that Mr. Jones 
was impetuous! Now when this gen- 
tleman saw the advertisement apppear 
in the evening paper incorrectly, he made 
up his mind that he would take no 
chances on the error not being corrected 
for the Morning Sun, but would insert 
another ad to be on the safe side. 

“With only a hazy idea of the inner 
workings of a newspaper office, with 
only a selfish mental attitude that gave 
assurance of at least personal satisfac- 
tion, he, therefore, called the office 
again, reinserted the same ad and quite 
naturally two identical advertisements 


appeared in Tuesday morning’s paper. 

“But when, just as naturally, Mr. 
Jones received two distinct statements, 
he was in a veritable fury and rushed 
post-haste to Baltimore and Charles 
streets to demand an explanation from 
the general manager, owner, or ‘what- 
not’ of the Sun. 

“When conducted to the proper au- 
thority and a perfectly plausible expla- 
nation offered, although the facts of the 
case obviously proved that it was Mr. 
Jones himself who was in error, conces- 
sion was made to his apparently good 
intentions and the matter was adjusted. 

“When the bill for the correct inser- 
tion was rendered, however, no remit- 
tance was received from Mr. Jones, or 
rather from Smith & Co., so, subse- 
quently, after a reasonable lapse of time 
a ‘second request statement’ was for- 
warded. This was followed by a third 
and finally a last request, with a concise, 
sharp note, demanding prompt liquida- 
tion of the account and advising the 
advertiser that if payment was not forth- 
coming the matter would be placed in 
the hands of the Sun’s attorney. 

“When it was evident that no atten- 
tion was being paid to these numerous 
requests and no effort was being made 
to close the account, notice to this effect 
was sent to the Classified Department 
by the Credit Manager and the name of 
Smith & Co. was entered on the Black- 
list to preclude the extension of future 
credit.” 








Sunday 35c.. Daily 30c. 


DAN A. GARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

New York 











B was vision—that keen insight into future possibilities— 
that started the first railroad and continued its evolution into 
the present gigantic Baltimore and Ohio that stretches uninter- 
ruptedly from Baltimore to the Mississippi River. 


And it was vision on the part of its owner that first started 
the publishing of the Sunday afternoon edition of the Baltimore 
NEWS and perseveringly furthered its cause until it has become 
invaluable to both readers and advertisers, and as much a part 
of Baltimore’s evening life on Sunday as on week days. 


There is no question about it, the Sunday NEWS is an excellent adver- 
tising kuy, and leading merchants in visualizing their possibilities use the 
Sunday NEWS continually, and have found it invested, 
thousand circulation, with all the strength and prestige of the daily NEWS 
Baltimore’s great Associated Press evening paper. 


In combination, the Sunday afternoon NEWS and the Sunday morning AMER 


ICAN offer an intensified circulation of 185,000. 
Sunday AMERICAN Rotogravure, 35c. per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday., 


Ghe Haltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


rest s8 ne 


Photos Courtesy B. & O. R. R. 


thousand for 


Rates on 1,000-line contract, 





J. E. LUTZ 

Western Representative 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Chicago 
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Set Your Display on the Linotype _ 
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Model 20 


The Model 20 Display Linotype is essentially the same as the 


Model 5, except that the number of channels has been reduced 
to 72. This allows a wider spacing of the channels in order to 
accommodate the larger faces. All 18- and 24-point and many 
30-point faces will run in the Model 20. It is equipped with split 
magazines, half the length of the standard magazine, which are 
light and easily handled. 


MORE THAN 42,500 IN USE 


ome LINOTYPE - 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


San Francisco, 646 Sacramento St. Cuicaco, 1100 So. Wabash Ave. New Orveans, 549 Baronne St. 
Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance St., Toronto 





THERE ARE FOUR DISPLAY LINOTYPE MODELS—ONE OF THEM IS EXACTLY SUITED TO YOUR NEEDS 








0-21-4000 This advertisement is composed entirely of LINOTYPE material 
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One of these Display Linotypes will Speed.u 
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Model 21 


The Model 21 was designed to extend the range of the Model 
20. When setting faces larger than those carried on the Model 20, 
seventeen keys, controlling the less frequently used characters, 
are locked by the shifting of a lever, and only fifty-five channels 
remain in use, the extra-wide matrices in them overhanging the 
empty channels. This permits the use of extended 36-point faces. 
It carries either full-length magazines for body type or half- 


length magazines for display faces. Magazines are interchange- 


able with Models 20 and 22. 


MORE THAN 42,500 IN USE 


mor LINOTYPE“ 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


San Francisco, 646 Sacramento St. Cuicaco, 1100 So. Wabash Ave. New Orteans, 549 Baronne St. 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance St., Toronto 
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THE NEAREST LINOTYPE AGENCY WILL BE GLAD TO MAKE AN ANALYSIS OF YOUR 
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| Model 22 


The Model 22 is the same as the Model 21 with the addition 
of an auxiliary magazine which accommodates the characters 
that run as sorts in the Model 21. Auxiliary magazines can also 
accommodate full sets of advertising figures or complete head- 
letter fonts of twenty-eight characters. As with the Models 20 
and 21, the magazines can be carried on a revolving stand at the 
operator’s elbow, and a change of face can be made in fifteen 


' seconds. These standard magazines are interchangeable with 


Models 20 and 21. 


\ MORE THAN 42,500 IN USE 


Co=nLINOTYPE) 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
San Francisco, 646 Sacramento St. Cuicaco, 1100 So. Wabash Ave. New Orteans, 549 Baronne St. 
Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance St.. Toronto 








)F YOUR DISPLAY AND SHOW WHAT YOU CAN SAVE BY SETTING IT ON THE LINOTYPE _ 
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Model 24. 


Model 24 Linotype is substantially a Model 9 four-magazine 
machine with the addition of a Display Unit. The main maga- 
zines are the same as those used on the Model 9, and accommo- 
date the same range of faces. The Display Unit, operated by an 
auxiliary keyboard of 65 keys, accommodates two fonts of dis- 
play matrices (caps, lower-case, figures, and points), up to and 
including extended 36-point. Matrices from all magazines can 
be mixed at will, and continuous composition can be carried on 
from all magazines. 





MORE THAN 42,600 IN USE t 


LINOTYPE 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 6 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
San Francisco, 646 Sacramento St. Cuicaco, 1100 So. Wabash Ave. New Orveans, 549 Baronne St, 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance St., Toronto 





DISPLAY LINOTYPES ARE USED IN MORE THAN NINETY NEWSPAPER COMPOSING -ROOMS 








This advertisement is composed entirely of LINOTYPE material 




















SOCIALISTS PLAN ADS IN 
“CAPITALIST PRESS” 


Appeal to Reason Says Workers Can 
Be Reached in No Other Way and 
Urges Million-Dollar 
Campaign 





Advertising will be used by Socialist 
organizations during this year to the 
extent of $50,000, with a million-dollar 
campaign in prospect for 1922, spent in 
“capitalist” daily newspapers, “to bring 
the party’s message to the people who 
now read the capitalist press,” accord- 
ing to the current issue of the Appeal 
to Reason, the Socialist weekly, pub- 
lished at Girard, Kan. 

“What is the matter with the Social- 
ist movement today?” asks the Appeal, 
pointing out that the movement not 
only fails to meet present needs, but 
that it is less effective than it was a 
decade ago. Failure to get new blood 
during the past ten years is seen as the 
primary cause of the decline, which 
failure is laid to the inefficient propa- 
ganda used by the Socialists and to the 
growth of “capitalist propaganda” 
among the workers during the same 
period. 

“The Ludlow outrage was the real 
beginning of a change of tactics on the 
part of the American capitalist class,” 
says the Appeal. “It will be recalled 
that at that time Ivy L. Lee, the great 
advertising expert, was summoned by 
the Rockefellers to take charge of 
psychological propaganda among the 
wage workers of this country. Since 
then the ruling class has made great 
strides in its nation-wide campaign to 
influence the workers so that they may 
become better and more docile wage 
slaves. Newspapers and magazines 
were bought or subsidized to carry on 
the propaganda of the _ capitalists. 
Funds unlimited were spent -in induc- 
ing the workers to read the capitalist 
press and periodicals regularly. Publi- 
cations previously devoted to harmless 
fiction are now pulpit pounders for 
capitalism. Even the fiction pages of 
the magazines are simply so much dis- 
guised propaganda for big business.” 

Success of this propaganda is pro- 
claimed by the Appeal, which says “in 
plain words, the capitalist class has out- 
witted the Socialists of this country by 
stopping the usual channels of Socialist 
propaganda and appropriating exten- 
sively the mediums of reaching the 
people.” 

“Last April,” the argument continues, 
“the Appeal management hit upon the 
idea of advertising its books in capital- 
ist magazines and newspapers. To use 
a slang expression, the idea was a 
‘knockout.’ During the month of May 
we sold more books than during the 
six months previous. Since that time 
we have been increasing our use of ad- 
vertising space in the capitalist maga- 
zines and newspapers, with the result 
that the Appeal is now selling books at 
the rate of 4,000,000 copies a year. It 
was this tremendous success that in- 
spired us to present our idea of adver- 
tising Socialism in the capitalist 
journals.” 

“Advertising space in all the mag- 
azines and newspapers can be bought, 
even by Socialists,” the Appeal breaks 
the news to its readers. “Publishers of 
newspapers and periodicals are devout 
adherents of the capitalist precept of 
profit. They believe in making money 
wherever they can—especially during 
the industrial depression when their 
Tevenues are being greatly affected. We 
can assure the Appeal readers that we 
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shall use every recourse necessary to 
convince ignorant or prejudiced pub- 
lishers of our rights in this matter, if 
any occasion requiring such persuasion 
should arise. 

“The Appeal Brotherhood to Adver- 
tise Socialism will enroll every live So- 
cialist in the country. That the pro- 
posed advertising campaign may be 
properly financed, it is urgent that as 
large a sum as possible be raised at 
once. Now is the best time to adver- 
tise. The fall and winter seasons are 
considered the best for this purpose. 
During these seasons people read more 
than at any other time. We want to 
reach them with our short editorials 
which we will print in the capitalist 
newspapers and influence them to write 
to our headquarters in Girard for So- 
cialist literature and information. 

“A large advertising agency has gone 
over various estimates of funds that 
will be necessary in order to reach the 
millions that we must reach with our 
message. We find that it will take at 
least $50,000 for a preliminary cam- 
paign. During 1922, we should spend 
a million dollars to advertise Socialism. 
It will not be necessary for the Old 
Guard, the Appeal Army and the vet- 
erans of Socialism to raise the large 
sum required for propaganda in 1922. 
The recruits we shall get during the 
next few months will materially help 
carry the great expense. It is in order 
that we may relieve our loyal Socialists 
of their present great burden that we 
have undertaken this enterprising cam- 
paign to get new blood into the move- 
ment. 

“The Christian Science movement 
grew and developed as a result of the 
funds it received from the success of 
its advertising campaign. More con- 
verts meant more support. The same 
will be true of our movement.” 

Three dollars is named as the en- 
trance fee in full of the Appeal 
Brotherhood to Advertise Socialism in 
a blank printed by the Appeal. 

Recent calls by the Appeal to Reason 
upon its readers for funds to keep the 
paper alive seem to have met with 
success. A four-page paper when it 
was beseeching its supporters for the 
capital needed for its operations, it is 
now printing six pages of seven col- 
umns with several columns of its own 
advertising and slightly more than two 
columns of medical and sex copy that 
the “capitalist press” as a rule bars 
from its pages. 





A New Pocket Rate Book 


A pocket edition of Barbour’s Adver- 
tising Rate Sheets, Consumer Journal 
Section, has just been issued that prom- 
ises to find great favor among those 
who have much to do with advertising. 
The loose-leaf arrangement makes it 
possible to keep the data up-to-date. The 
book contains general advertising rates 
and circulations of the different classes 
of publications together with other in- 
formation that will be gf value to the 
advertiser. 


Times Educational Classes Open 

The New York Times Educational 
Classes were inaugurated on September 
13 in the Times Annex, attended by more 
than forty boys and girls employed by 
the Times, members of the English and 
typewriting classes. Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the Times, and Louis Wiley, 
business manager, commended the work, 
and Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of the Times and formerly State Super- 
intendent of Education, spoke of his 
interest in the classes and offered his 
services as adviser. 
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The Erie Times 
Is One of the 
Most Substantial 
Properties in 
Pennsylvania 


---which has something to do 
with successful advertising. 


The Times has grown up with 
Erie. And the end is not yet. 


A substantial market to culti- 
vate—Erie, 100,000 population. 
No acute peaks of prosperity, no 
valleys of depression. Diversified 
industries assure stability. 


An unusually profitable market 
to advertise in because one paper, 
The Times, reaches practically 
all of the worth-while families. 


ERIE DAILY TIMES 


B. Member Evenings except Sunday 


Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago Atlanta 


Francisco 


s = New York , 
Kansas City ze ; San 
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PRESS BANDS TO FIGHT 
P. O. CENSORSHIP 


“‘Committee For Free Press In Amer- 
ica’’ Formed by Leading Editors to 
Aid New York Call’s Case In 
Supreme Court 


A “Committee for Free Press in 
America has been formed and will en- 
ter at once upon a vigorous campaign 
to enlist all newspapers of the country 
in the New York Call’s appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court, for res- 
toration of its mailing privilege, denied 
by ex-Postmaster General Burleson, 
who was upheld by lower courts. 

This announcement was made this week 
by J. A. H. Hopkins, chairman of the 
temporary organizing committee, which 
has just completed the preliminary work 
of organization. None of the papers 
joining “to awaken the press to the de- 
fense of its liberties,” it was pointed 
out, subscribes to the political and in- 
dustrial policies of the Call. Among 
them are the Baltimore Evening Sun; 


the Scripps papers, the Hearst publica- - 


tions, the New York World, Chicago 
Tribune, the Nation, the Freeman and 
others. They are all united, Mr. Hop- 
kins declared, in the view that if the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
decision that Postmaster General Burle- 
son was within his rights in removing 
the second-class mailing privilege of the 
Call is upheld, every paper in the land, 
no matter what its policy, will be at the 
mercy of the personal whim of future 
postmasters general. 

The upholding of the decision, it is 
declared, will mean in effect an abro- 
gation of the First Amendment of the 
Constitution and would be a death blow 
to a free press in the United States. 

The committee, as announced, will at 
ence carry the issue to the press of the 
entire nation in an endeavor to enlist 
all papers in aid of the committee’s 
purpose “to support financially and 
morally the appeal of The New York 


Call” to the United States Supreme 
Court. 
The formation of this committee 


comes as a direct result of a move 
taken by the Baltimore Evening Sun at 
the time that the District of Columbia 
Court upheld Postmaster General Bur- 
leson. The Sun gave $500 to help the 
appeal of the Call and at the same time 
called upon all other newspapers in the 
country interested in a free press, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, to do 
their part in this work. 
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Among those who are serving on the 
organization committee are: 

Frank I. Cobb, New York World; Charles 
W. Ervin, New York Call; Robert Morss 
Lovett, New Republic; Ernest Gruening, Na- 
tion; Arthur Rosenberg and S. John Block, 
Workmen’s Co-operative Publishing Associa- 
tion; J. A. H. Hopkins and McAlister Coleman, 
Committee of 48; G. A. Gerber; Tiffany Blake, 
Chicago Tribune; Norman Hapgood, Interna 
tional News; William Allen White, Emporia 
Gazette; John P. Grace, Mayor, Charleston, 
S. C.; W. O. Saunders, Elizabeth City Inde- 
pendent; Chester C. Platt, Washington Leader; 
E. », Garnett, Washington Herald; Gren 
ville S. MacFarland, Hearst New England 
publications; Walter G. Fuller, the Freeman; 
Hamilton Holt, the Independent; William Ran. 
dolph Hearst, Hearst Press; W. B. Colver, 
Scripps Press; Fremont Older, San Francisco 
Call; Harry Weinberger, Farmer-Labor party; 
Laurence Todd, Federated Press; Walter W. 
Liggett, Committee of Manufacturers and 
Merchants; John F. McNamee, Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine; Charles 
L. Knight, Akron Beacon-Journal; Herbert E. 
Gaston, Minnesota Star; Lucy M. Salmon, the 
Survey; R. McClintock, Fargo Courier 
News; Tom Ayres, South Dakota Leader; 
William A. Johnston, Motion Picture News. 


The headquarters of the Committee 
for Free Press in America are at 15 
East 40th Street. 


“BLUE TAG” MAIL ENDS OCT. 1 
Periodicals Will No Longer Be Sent by 
Freight, Hays Announces 


WasHINGTON, Sept. 11.—The practice 
of shipping monthly, semi-monthly and 
bi-weekly periodicals by mail instead of 
by “blue-tag” freight will be re-estab- 
lished Oct. 1, Postmaster General Hays 
announced. Besides speeding up deliv- 
ery to subscribers it will be possible by 
handling the periodicals in the regular 
space and with the regular force and 
equipment to save approximately $268, 
000 annually, he adds. 

“When the freight shipment plan was 
adopted in 1911 mails were handled en- 
tirely on a weight basis,” Mr. Hays said, 
“and the difference in cost of transpor- 
tation by freight and by passenger trains 
resulted in a material saving for the 
Government. Since that time the basis 
of railway pay has been changed to the 
space method, and transportation charges 
by freight have steadily increased. 

“Since conditions are now the reverse 
of what they were in 1911, with little 
difference in the cost of transportation 
between freight and mail train, and an 
added expense for handling these peri- 
odicals outside the regular equipment, 
together with the fact that the freight 
shipment plan offers inferior service, we 
can no longer defenad this method of 
handling periodicals.” 


Joins A. N. P. A. 

The Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent 
has been elected to active membership 
in the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 








Order a trial case 
of 500 sheets. 


Regular News- 
paper Mat, 16c. 
Flexideal High 


Cast Mat, 18c. 
F. O. B. Brooklyn, 
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There is No Doubt 


that the 


FLEXIDEAL DRY MATS 


are made in Germany by Clemens Claus and Max Nitzsche 
BUT THERE IS EQUALLY NO DOUBT 
that the 


FLEXIDEAL DRY MATS 


are the 


BEST MATS EVER MADE 


in this or any other country 
If you have not tried our FLEXIDEAL dry mats you do not know what 


A REAL MAT CAN DO 
Ask the NEW YORK GLOBE what they think of the FLEXIDEAL; they now use 


them regularly and exclusively on their financial page. . 


Let Us Convince You by Making a Trial in Your Own Plant 
Uniform Thickness—Uniform Shrinkage—Uniform Results 


W. B. WHEELER CORP. 


Sole U. S. & Canadian Distributors 
6 CHURCH STREET 
New York City 





We carry 300,000 
sheets in stock 
at all times, as- 
suring you a con- 
stant supply. 
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JOINT ADS NOT BANNED 
BY GOVERNMENT 


Attorney General Cited Southern Pine 
Copy for Alleged Untruths and 
Not Because It was Paid for 
Co-operatively 


September 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 14—The 
government has no intention of at- 
tacking co-operative advertising as a 
violation of Federal statutes, nor ques- 
tioning the right of business associa- 
tions and organizations to use the ad- 
vertising columns of newspapers and 
magazines to advance the common in- 
terests of their members. 

That has been made plain to Eprror 
& PusiisHer by C. Stanley Thompson, 
Department of Justice attorney, in 
charge of the anti-trust suit recently in- 
stituted by Attorney General Daugherty 
against the Southern Pine Association. 
Certain phases of the suit and certain 
allegations of the government set up 
with reference to the paid advertising 
campaign of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, had led to the belief in some 
quarters that the Department of Justice 
proposed to regard the procedure as 
operating in restraint of trade and 
therefore in violation of law. 

The government’s quarrel with the 
advertising of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, it was explained, is with the al- 
leged misleading statements appearing 
and not in the fact that the advertising 
was co-operative or in a form of pub- 
licity paid for out of the general funds 
of an organization of industrial or 
business interests. 


The Southern Pine Association bill 
is said to have been the first ever 
brought by the government in which 
advertising of the co-operative natur: 
was objected to, and for this reason 
officials said that an explanation which 
might serve to allay the doubts of busi- 
ness associations and publishers should 
be made. The citing of the advertise- 
ments, authorized by the Southern Pine 
Association, it was stated definitely, was 
done to emphasize the government's 
contentions that the association was 
engaged in a movement to restrain trade 
and maintain prices. 

The advertisements, the government 
holds, were merely incidents to the gen- 
eral procedure and were designed to 
mislead. It is the substance of the ad- 
vertisements and not the form or 
method which is attacked, officials said. 





Canadian Tax on Advertising 


The Canadian postal administration 
has informed the United States Post 
Office Department that advertising 
matter sent in the mails from the 
United States to Canada, on which 
the customs duty has not been prepaid 
by means of customs-duty stamps, 
will be subject to a sales tax of 4 
per cent of the customs-duty paid 
value, which tax is payable at the cus- 
toms port of entry in Canada. 


Parsons Eclipse Suspends 


The Parsons (Kan.) Eclipse, estab- 
lished over forty years ago, has 
“eclipsed” and is no more. Celsus A. 
Lamb, who for 40 years edited the pa- 
per, sold it fifteen months ago. 





‘The success of the New York 


Evening Post as a medium for na- 
tional advertisers leads to the fol- 
lowing appointments: 


E. C. Conover, 
Eastern Manager, 
New York 
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Robert H. Flaherty, 
Western Manager, 
Chicago 
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roar 1s the Post’s 
greatest advertising year 


New York Evening Post 


120th YEAR 


L. D. FERNALD, MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 
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THOMAS GRAHAM DEAD 
IN 7ist YEAR 


Brother of Lord Atholstan, He Had for 
50 Years Served as Officer and 
Director of Montreal Star, in 
Charge of Plant 


(By Telegraph to Epvttor & PuptisHer) 


MontTREAL, Sept. 12.—After a brief ill- 
ness with appendicitis lasting only three 
days, Thomas McLeay Graham, brother 
of Lord Athol- 
stan, and vice- 
president, direc- 
tor and general 
overseer of the 
Montreal Star, 
died at the Royal 
Victoria Hos- 
pital here today. 

Thomas Gra- 
ham was. con- 
nected with the 
Star for fifty 
years. In the 
early days of the 
paper he became 
interested in its mechanical devices and 
to acquire more practical knowledge en- 
tered one of the largest establishments 
in the United States, thereby perfecting 
himself in the oversight of the mechan- 
ical departments. He rose to be direc- 
tor, vice-president and general overseer 
and was of great value to the paper 
through all the phases of its history. 


Tuomas M. Granam 


He was a kind and remarkably gen- 
erous nature. He was loved by the staff 
of the Star in all its departments, from 
his co-directors down to the news ven- 
dors who sell the paper. 


He leaves a wife and daughter, \Mirs. 














| OMAHA 


In all points west of Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Atlanta, including the entire Pacific Coast territory | 


The Omaha Bee Service Department | 


is fully equipped to properly merchandise the advertising of national advertisers seeking distri- | | 
bution and increased sales in Nebraska and Southwestern lowa, which territory offers a most | 
receptive market as a result of bumper crops this year. | 


JOHN GLASS , Publisher’s Representative 


Claus Spreckles Building 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Wrigley Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Crawford, his brother, Lord 
Atholstan, and his sister, Marion, 

The late Mr. Graham was born in the 
village of Athelstan, County of Hunt- 
ington, Quebec Province, on July 1, 
1850. 

When Lord Graham assumed the half- 
partnership of the Montreal Star, in 
1869, without any capital, Thomas took 
a keen interest in the business of pro- 
ducing the little paper. Toward the 
beginning of the 20th century Thomas 
Graham joined the staff of the New 
York Herald to obtain first hand knowl 
edge and to fit himself for a place as 
chief under his brother. He was on the 
Herald approximately five years. 


Obituary 


WittiAm H. Seir, a onetime promin- 
ent newspaper man of Pittsburgh, died 
after a brief illness, September 12, aged 
62 years. Mr. Seif was stricken while 
attending church and died later in the 
day. He began his business career as 
cashier for the Pittsburgh Dispatch in 


1880. From 1884 to 1906 he was presi- 
dent, treasurer and manager of the 
Pittsburgh Times. Mr. Seif was a 


member of the 


American Newspaper 
Publishers’ 


Association and served on 
the executive committee of that associa- 
tion from 1894 to 1900. 

Mrs. E. E. Wuatey, wife of the 
president and general manager of Im- 
plement Age, of Springfield, Ohio, died 
in Johns Hopkins Hospital, in Baltimore, 
September 9, following an illness of 
several weeks. 

ArtHur B. UNDERWoop, newspaper 
man in Bridgeport, Conn., until 18 years 
ago, lately president of the Riley Klotz 


Company, of Newark, N. J., is dead. 


for 


September 17, 1921 
Underwood was reporter and city editor 
on the old Bridgeport Standard and 
connected with the editorial staffs of 
The Post, Telegram and Farmer, now 
the Times, in his local career. 

BerNnarp McGinty, well - known 
printer and inventor of printing devices, 
died in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, on September 2, 
operation for 


following an 
appendicitis. Mr. Mce- 
Ginty was 72 years old and for a num- 
ber of years had lived at Doylestown, 
near Philadelphia. He is survived by a 
widow and five children. 

J. H. Nunnewter, Alabama newspaper 
man and associate editor of the Tusca- 
loosa News, died September 9 of acute 


indigestion, aged 63. He had been with 


the Tuscaloosa paper for two years, 
and prior to that time was editorial 
writer for the Montgomery Journal. 


25 
Mr. Nunnellee is survived by one son, 
Frank Nunnellee, of Montgomery and 
one brother, L. H. Nunnellee, publisher 
of the Centerville (Ala.) Press. 


Coal Operators Advertise 

Newspaper space is being used by the 
Glen Alden Coal Company, formerly 
the D. L. and W. Coal Company, to an- 
swer attacks made on its policy by the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times. The coal com- 
pany recently ran page ads in the two 
Scranton dailies and the two Sunday 
newspapers, defending its action in sus- 


pending work at six of its mines be- 
cause of the new cave laws in Penn- 
sylvania. The matter for the advertise- 
ments was prepared by the publicity 
bureau of the company’s coal mining 
department. 





LEDGER SYNDICATE 


News and Feature Services 
Maintain Prestige — Create Circulation — Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
News Commentaries by Col. E. M. House, Rene Viviani, Marquis Okuma, 


FEATURE SERVICES ; 
Magazine Pages, Comics, Cartoons, Paris Fashions, Home Handiwork, Chil- 


Wu Ting Fang, etc. 


dren’s Daily Story, Women’s Page Features, 


Marriage-Problem Serials, 


Detective and Mystery Serials, Daily and Weekly Short Stories, Per- 
sonality Features, Interview Service, Sports Features, Poultry, Farm and 


Garden Service, 
Stick Length. 


All Needs 


Daily Quiz 


of a 


Features, 


Fifteen “Midget Features” of 


Distinctive Newspaper 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























announces the appointment of 


JOHN 


GLASS 
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THE CONFERENCE MUST BE OPEN 


HE people of America are going to demand the 
details of the deliberations of the statesmen who 
gather in Washington for the coming Conference 
on the Limitations of Armaments. They are already 
making it plain that they do not want the details in 
the form of vain regrets after the meeting is over. 

The press is under obligation to supply not only 
the details of our international agreements, but the 
reasons that led to the final conclusions as_ well. 
For this reason the press of America MUST DE- 
MAND aas its right a place at the council table as 
the ear of the American people. 

The defenders of secret diplomacy are fighting 
hard but they are slowly losing under the weight of 
the demand for enlightening publicity. The record 
of a thousand wars with their toll of millions of 
lives as a result of the system created centuries ago 
to keep people ignorant of true conditions and the 
ideals of other peoples is the answer to them. 
Secret diplomacy is the bandage that has been used 
to blind the people of one nation to the virtues of 
the people of another. 

Probably the weakest argument that has been 
used by the over-serious politicians who desire to bar 
the press and keep their daily activities from public 
view, is the claim that everything would be lost in a 
flood of words. In fact they confess a fear of show- 
ing their wares to their employers. 

In following their theory that negotiations can 
only be carried on successfully in secret they have 
entirely overlooked the fact that even sane capitalism 
is making its greatest strides today by taking the 
public with which it deals into its business confi- 
dence. Even two years of uninterrupted talking in 
Washington, if that should be necessary, is more to 
be desired than four years of war in Europe. 

The men who are advancing the silly plea that 
talk would make an open conference undesirable 
would hardly advocate the abolishing of courts as 
places to reach decisions on guilt and innocence be- 
cause lawyers do so much talking in pleading their 
cases. Talk is the thing that has made courts the 
universal foundation of a civilization built on justice. 

That is why the American people and the American 
press are demanding that the coming Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments shall be open. This 
is the most important gathering in our history. Its 
results will affect the daily life of every man, 
woman and child in the entire world and for this 
reason justice must be meted out. Justice will be 
impossible unless the jury of public opinion has all 
the evidence and the pleas of the spokesmen of the 
nations involved. Justice and understanding go hand 
in hand. 

The first world conference on American soil must 
be conducted in a way that is true to the best tradi- 
tions of American liberty—out in the open so that 
there will be truth and justice. 





NOTHING TO BRAG ABOUT 


HE newspapers obtaining their supply of print 

paper from the Pejepscot Paper Company re- 

cently received from its sales manager a letter 
announcing that because its employees had ac- 
cepted a reduction of 15% in wages, and the com- 
pany had been able to buy its fuel at a lower rate 
than heretofore, a saving of between $4.00 and $4.50 
a ton in production costs had been effected. The 
company had therefore decided that on shipments 
from September a concession of $5.00 a ton 
would be allowed in addition to the $15.00 per ton 
cut made in March, or a total of $20.00. 

On the face of it this looks like generous treat- 
ment. And yet when it is known that under some 
of the contracts made a year or more ago owners 
of newspapers are still paying as high as $130.00 
a ton for paper when the International Paper Com- 
pany is furnishing it for $80.00 a ton, the reduction 
is nothing to brag about. 

Admitting that the company is legally entitled to 
the price it is now receiving under contract, it would 
immeasurably increase the good will of the publish- 
ers and insure their patronage for years to come if 
it would scale its price down somewhere near the 
prevailing market rate. 








AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Comptled by CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg Herald. 
ND they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
forever and ever. (Dan. xii: 3). 

The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand: repent ye, and believe the 
gospel. (Mark i:15). And the gospel must 
first be published among all nations. (Mark 
xiii: 10). Consider what I say; and the Lord 
give thee understanding in all things. Re- 
member that Jesus Christ of the seed of David 
was raised from the dead according to my 
gospel: Wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil 
doer, even unto bonds; but the Word of God 
is not bound. Therefore I endure all things 
for the elect’s sakes, that they may also ob- 
tain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with 
eternal glory. (II Tim. ii; 7-10.) All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness. That 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works. ( II. Tim. iii: 
16, 17). 











OLD HOME TOWN PAPER WEEK 


H C.. HOTALING, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, proposes that 
® the country newspapers designate the week 
of November 7-12 as “Old Home Town Paper 
Week,” a week for the country newspaper to do 
something for itself. It is a good idea. 

The country newspaper boosts every project 
which has for its purpose the betterment of the 
community. It devotes its space generally to the 
various “weeks” that are promoted during the year 
without thought of its own interest. In return for 
the services rendered why should it not devote one 
week out of fifty-two to its own fortunes? 

Local merchants know that the more readers the 
paper has the more goods they will sell. It is to 
their interest, therefore, to ,help increase its circula- 
tion. If during “Old Home Town Paper Week” the 
business men of the town will help get new sub- 
scribers it would be a big boost for the paper and, 
incidentally, a big help to the town itself. 
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NO LOWER RATES IN CANADA 


ANADIAN newspaper publishers, like those of 

the United States, have been urged by adver- 

tisers to reduce their rates. Their unanimous 
reply has been that “it can’t be done.” A letter 
sent to them by the Association of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers brought out some valuable and illuminating 
information. 

The publishers claim that the newspaper business 
has been, and still is, subject to conditions that are 
not common to most lines of industry. Unlike most 
businesses, the majority of newspapers prior to the 
war were not definitely organized as profit-making 
concerns. Many were supported by personal or 
political funds. Few looked upon advertising space 
in their columns as a tangible commodity of service 
which must be sold at a profit. 

For the first two or three years of the war the 
publishers cut expenses to the bone rather than 
raise their rates. Moreover, owing to the nature of 
the contracts entered into with advertisers which 
covered, in a number of instances, six months or 
a year, the rates could not be advanced during the 
contract period, no matter what the increase in cost 
of production was in the meantime. For this reason 
many newspapers furnished space to advertisers at 
a loss. r 

The Winnipeg Free Press published figures 
showing that while its cost of manufacture of an 
agate line had increased 226 per cent over 1911 its 
advertising rate had advanced only 43 per cent. The 
Toronto Globe reported that since 1913 the increase 
in the cost of an agate line had been advanced only 
56 per cent. 

Until the publishers of Canada are able to pro- 
duce their newspapers at a much lower expense 
than at present it is not at all likely that there will 
be any reduction in advertising rates. If wages 
come down, if paper can be bought at a saving of 
from 25 to 40 per cent on present prices, and if 
their supplies can be had at pre-war or anything 
approaching pre-war prices, then Canadian rates 
will come down. 





JOURNALISM THAT DARES TO DO - 


MERICAN journalism has always dared to do 
A big things. That is why the American people 

have had the faith and confidence to support 
it in increasing measure year after year. It is note- 
worthy that a large section of the press has always 
been ready to work hard in the public interest and 
in support of the fundamental principles upon 
which this Republic stands. The exposé of the Ku 
Klux Klan, a powerful and growing national secret 
order, is a case in point. 

Merits of the charges do not enter into the case 
from the standpoint of daring except in an in- 
cidental way. The fact that this organization is 
said to have a national membership of more than 
500,000 is enough to prove the case of the press in- 
sofar as a willingness to do big things for national 
good are concerned. 

We have come to expect this kind of thing from 
the militant New York World, which accepts re- 
sponsibility for the investigation that resulted in 
the present series of stories that are running in 
eighteen big newspapers, but equal, if not greater 
honor, should be accorded to the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, Houston Chronicle, Dallas News, 
Galveston News, Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun and 
the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, Southern newspa- 
pers that have dared to take part in this campaign 
although they are located in the hotbed where an- 
archy, as represented in midnight whippings and vile 
crimes against individuals, has been openly credited 
to the Ku Klux Klan. 





NE of the recently coined advertising phrases 
that deserves long life appears in an adver- 
tisement of the Dairymen’s League. It reads: 


“Put on your rouge from the inside—drink milk.” 
An entire lecture on health addressed to women— 
young and old—is suggested by this nine-word 
phrase. 
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OHN STEWART BRYAN, publisher 

of the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader, and Allen Potts, vice-president, 
are-in New York. They are staying at 
the Hotel Collingwood. 

Trumann Greenslitt, of the New Ro- 
chelle (N. Y.) Standard, accompanied 
by Mrs. Greenslitt, has returned from a 
motor trip through New England and 
the Berkshires. 

J. L. Stackhouse, 
Easton (Pa.) 
Chicago. 


publisher of the 
Express, is visiting 


Norman E. Mack, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Buffalo Times, spent a 
short vacation with Frank Campbell of 
Bath, who preceded Mr. Mack as mem- 
ber of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee from New York, in 1900. 

Howard Kahn, editor of the St. Paul 
Daily News, has just spent two weeks 
in the hospital. On top of a severe cold 
he was ptomaine poisoned. In Mr. 
Kahn’s absence his desk was occupied by 
Walter Chase, the news editor. 

E. C. Bowler, general manager of the 
Portland (Me.) Herald, with his family, 
has been enjoying an automobile tour 
to Eastern Maine and a visit with rel- 
atives in Waldo County. 

Thomas J. Flaherty, editor of the 
Portland (Me.) Sunday Telegram, is 
having his annual vacation of two weeks. 

Richard Barrett, manager of the New 
York World's Catskill. Bureau and 
president of the Catskill Chamber of 
Commerce, was a visitor to New York 
this week. He announces the best sea- 
son the Catskill district has ever had, 
with bank deposits during the summer 
season of over $1,000,000, more than 
$100,000 over last year’s record. There 
were 7,000 more visitors to the resort 
this year than last, Mr. Barrett said. 

Alfred O. Elden, managing editor of 
the Portland (Me.) Evening Express, 
has leased a cottage at Sebago Lake 
for the balance of the season, and is 
spending his vacation there with Mrs. 
Elden. 

Charles Hastings, one of the pub- 
lishers of the Lynn (Mass.) Item, has 
returned from Lake Winnipeesaukee, 
N. H. 

Joseph P. Glass has resigned as ed- 
itorial director of the News League of 
Ohio, to become connected with the 
Thompson Feature Service, New York. 

E. M. Henderson, manager of the 
Birmingham bureau of the Associated 
Press, is to have charge of the class in 
journalism of the Birmingham-South- 
ern college, which ,is to be conducted 
in conjunction with the department of 
English this year. 

J. S. Stewart Richardson, for many 
years connected with the editorial staff 
of the New York Herald, has been ap- 
pointed city editor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, succeeding Edward J. 
Hunter, who recently resigned to be- 
come executive secretary of the Voters’ 
League of Philadelphia. Mr. Richard- 
son was attached to General Pershing’s 
staff in Mexico several years ago. He 
was connected with the Military Intelli- 
gence branch of the service. 

W. Orton Tewson has been appointed 
literary and book-review editor of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. Mr. Tew- 
son has had wide experience both in 
this country and abroad and recently was 
an officer of the Cross-Atlantic News 
Service. 

Lieut. Commander Wells Hawks of 
the Naval Intelligence, who was in 
charge of navy publicity, has taken over 
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the work of the civilian press bureau 
heretofore directed by M. H. McIntyre, 
and is dealing daily with the Washing- 
ton correspondents. Commander 
Hawks had wide experience in the 
newspaper and publicity field before en- 
tering the navy at the outbreak of the 
war. At one time he was associated 
with Charles Frohman and also with 
the Hippodrome and Ringling Brothers. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
E F. YOUNGER, news manager ot 

* the Chicago Tribune Wire System, 
has returned to Chicago after spending 
a few weeks in the East. 


Andrew H. Lyon, of the Bridgeport 
Post staff, is spending his vacation trying 
to exterminate the eels, crabs and snap- 
per bluefish in Long Island Sound. The 
“great annual event” ends September 25. 

Oliver R. Cooley, assistant city editor 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) News, was 
married September 8 to Miss Katherine 
A. McCabe of Knoxville, Tenn, They 
are at home at the Empire Hotel in 
Birmingham. 

Sam D. Fuson, of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal staff, and Miss Dagmar 
Nelson, of Racine, Wis., were recently 
married in Memphis Tenn. Before the 
was Mr. Fuson was with the Associated 
Press at the Columbus (Ohio) Bureau. 

Miss Ina Badger, assistant to Manag- 
ing Editor Alfred O. Elden of the Port- 
land (Me.) Evening Express went 
camping with her parents at Rangeley 
Lakes, her home, for a vacation. 

George C. Schnackel, grain market 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, is 
back at his desk after undergoing an 
operation for appendicitis. 


Newton C. Reed, state editor of the 


Portland (Me.) Evening Express, is 
having his annual vacation. “Hal” 
Cram, financial page editor, is substi- 


tuting. 


Miss Alathia Bunting, society editor 
of the Wilmington (N. C.) Star, has 
been spending a few days in New York, 
en route to her home after a visit to 
Boston and other New England points. 

Mabel A. Hannah, assistant editor of 
the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily Home 
News, passed her vacation in Portland 
(Me.), this summer. 

Capt. P. G. Harrison, A. J. Steinkopf 
and John Keefe of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press staff covered the 
late extensive forest fires in Northern 
Minnesota. Capt. Harrison was the 
first newspaper man on the ground. 

Paul Frederickson has left the copy 
desk of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press to matriculate in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, where he will specialize 
in journalism. 

Russell J. White, recently of the 
Minneapolis Tribune copy desk, has 
taken over the University of Minnesota 
run for the Northwest News Bureau of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Miss Marion McCarthy has joined the 
staff of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News. 

Howard Weber, staff photographer of 
the Springfield (Ohio) Morning 
is recovering from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis which he underwent last 
week. 

Howard I. Comstock and Angus S. 
MacKay, recently with the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Star, are publishing City Top- 
ics, a weekly devoted to the interests 
of the jitney bus business in Bridge- 
port. 

Miss 
Stering, 


Sun, 


Elida Bedell and 
people whose writings in 
Bridgeport (Conn.) newspapers have 
been features for a number of years, 
were married in New York last week. 
Miss Bedell was a proofreader on the 


Julian H. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











GEPTEMBER 8, 1921 completed the 
a twenty-five years of continuous ser 
vice on the Cincinnati Post of Maurice 
Levy, who in 
that time has 
come up through 
the ranks from 
errand boy to cir- 
culation manager 
and later  busi- 
manager. 
Mr. Levy, who is 
less than forty 
years of age, was 
employed by Col. 
Milton McRae 
some 25 years 
ago as errand 
boy on the Post. 
Employes of the Post from all depart- 
ments gave a surprise banquet in his 
honor at the Cincinnati Automobile 
Club Rooms, Havlin Hotel, September 8. 
Officials of the Scripps-McRae League 
from Cleveland and other points were 
among the invited guests. 





ness 











Maurice Levy 








old Standard but entered sotiety and 
feature writing some years ago and has 
since worked for the Post and Times. 
She is Bridgeport correspondent also 
for Musical America. Mr. Sterling, once 
private press agent for P. T. Barnum, 
stirred Bridgeport at intervals with his 
intimate writings of doings of Bridge- 
port’s society folks. He wrote exciting 
events for the New York World in ear- 
lier Bridgeport days. Mr. Sterling is 
a grandfather. 

Jeremiah O’Brien, formerly of the 
Buffalo Evening News copy desk, is 
now with the Buffalo Times. 

Sidney Cook has resigned from the 
3uffalo Times staff to do motion picture 
publicity work. 

William Harris of the Buffalo Times 
city staff has returned to Ohio State 
University to complete a federal gov- 
ernment vocational training course. 

George Richmond, formerly of the 
Buffalo Evening News city staff, is now 
with the Buffalo Times. 

John D. Wells, 


i managing editor of 
the Buffalo Times, was one of three 
speakers at a banquet given in Buffalo 
to welcome into the United States a 
party of noted British and Canadian 
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chemists en route to New York to attend 
an international convention. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
WALTER A. STRONG, _ business 
manager of the Chicago Daily 
News, announced this week the appoint- 
ment of William Ayer McKinney as 
assistant business manager. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney has been connected with the 
Daily News staff for a number of years. 
Charles V. McAdam, of the New 
York Tribune Syndicate, is the father 
of a new baby daughter. 





Harvey R. Young, advertising man- 
ager of the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Citizens’ Trust and 
Savings Bank of Columbus, which has 
just increased its capital stock from 
$700,000 to $900,000. 

Louis Speidel of the advertising de- 
partment of the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) 
Argus has returned from a vacation trip 
in New York State. 

John A. Hancock, foreign advertising 
manager of the Brockton (Mass.) En- 
terprise, has been calling n friends in 
Lewiston, Me., where he formerly was 
employed on the Lewiston Sun. 

Rolf G. Julsrud, advertising manager 
of the Mankato (Minn.) Free Press, 
and Miss Adeline Stark, of Red Wing, 
were married at Red Wing September 17. 

William Wolfe, who has been business 
manager of the Jamaica, Long Island 
Press, has gone with the Camden (N. J.) 
Courier 

Albert Kent, of the George B. David 
Company, publishers’ representative, 
New York, has returned from a vaca- 
tion spent at Long Beach, N. Y. 

Charles Coons has taken over the 
Montreal office of J. R. Rathbone, news- 
paper representative. 

Melvin Ryder has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Stars & Stripes, 
Washington, D. c. 

Addison B. Parker has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Water- 
town (N. Y.) Standard. For a num- 
ber of years he has published the I. O. 
O. F. Lodge Record in Watertown. 

Miss Caroline Lang has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

Daniel Henderson, formerly promo- 
tion manager of McClure’s Magazine, 
has joined the staff of the New York 














Peadncic JI Haskin has 


_ i - 
moved his business into 


a bi ger building 








To 1220 
N.Capitol St 
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Evening Post as promotion 
for the Literary Review. 

Deane H. Uptegrove, formerly of 
Barrows & Richardson, has joined the 
staff of the New York Evening Post to 
take charge of the promotion depart- 
ment. 

5. Mi for the last seven 
years with the Chicago Tribune, in va- 
rious branches of the advertising de- 
partment, has joined the foreign adver- 
tising staff of the Scripps Newspapers 
in Chicago. 


manager 


Peterson, 


M. C. Taylor, advertising manager of 
the Omaha Daily News, was elected 
president of the Omaha Lions Club at 
their annual meeting, Sept. 6. 

Stuart M. Chambers of the advertis- 
ing department of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch is visiting New York and is a 
guest.at the Hotel Marseilles. 

\. F. Harrison, central division sales 
manager of the United Press, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has returned from a 
vacation spent at Rochester, Ind. 

R. H. Fancher, secretary and cashier 
of the general offices of the United 
Press in New York, is on a motor trip 
through New England. 

B. A. Caparell, assistant business 
manager of the United Press, will leave 
September 17 for a two weeks’ stay in 
the Berkshires. 

James W. 


Chew, recently with the 
advertising 


staff of the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the New Haven Times- 
Leader. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


ROOSEVELT L. CLARK has been 
made manager of advertising and 
publicity by the American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company, Continental Insur- 
ance Company and Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Company, New York. 


Editor 


Lloyd Herrett, formerly with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute and the 
Vacuum Oil Company, New York, is 
now advertising manager of C. M. Lov- 
sted & Co., Seattle. 


& Publisher 


Frederick L. Varney, former publicity 
manager for the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, of Portland, Me., has been ap- 
pointed by President Robert E. Locke 
of the American Institute of Banking 
as a member of the publicity committee 
of that organization. 


Oakleigh R. French, manager of the 
advertisers’ service department of the 
Printing Arts Company, Indianapolis, 
has become assistant to the general 
manager, in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion of the International 
Electric Company, of the same city. 

Edgar S. Bradley, who has resigned 
as advertising manager of the J. R. 
Watkins Company, Winona, Mich., will 
re-establish in Chicago and St. Paul a 
business as counsel on sales promotion 
and advertising. 

Robert W. Hunt, formerly director 
of sales promotion for the wholesale 
drygoods house of M. E. Smith & Co., 
Omaha, Neb., has taken a similar posi- 
tion with B. Kuppenheimer & Company, 
Chicago clothing manufacturer. 

Charles A. Brownell, for ten years 
advertising director of the Ford Motor 
Company, has become vice-president of 


the Wildman Rubber Company, Bay 
City, Mich. 


E. H. Hesslink has resumed the duties 
of sales manager of the United Electric 
Company, Canton, Ohio, a post from 
which he was transferred in December, 
1920, to become sales supervisor of 
New England. H. G. Phister has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
United Electric Company. He has been 
engaged in newspaper work and free 
lance advertising. 
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NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 


YMAN FITZ, who has been en- 

gaged in advertising agency work 
in New York for the last fourteen years, 
has joined Churchill-Hall, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 

Arthur F. Connolly has been appoint- 
ed manager of the export advertising 
department of the Wiliiam H. Rankin 
Company, New York. Mr. Connolly 
until quite recently had charge of the 
Rankin offices at Akron, Ohio. 


Joseph Wells, of Dallas, Texas, has 
become associated with the Southwes- 
tern Advertising Company of that city. 

Amos Stote has resigned from N. W. 
Ayer & Son and will engage in sales 
and advertising advisory work. 

William G. Nothacker and Elmer G. 
Steele, space buyers of the William H. 
Rankin Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, have resigned, effective Septem- 
ber 15. 

Ada Collins Holme has joined the 
staff of W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York. 

E. W. Appleby, of the George Batten 
Company, New York, has joined F. 
Wallis Armstrong in Philadelphia. 

Edward M. Power, Jr., president of 
the Edward M. Power Company, ad- 
vertising agents, was seriously injured 
near New Castle, Pa., September 11, 
while in an automobile. 

Henry M. Weinstock has become 
vice-president of the Koch Company, 
Milwaukee advertising agency. 

C. E. Brinkerhoff has been appointed 


sales manager of the Ankrum Advertis- 
ing Agency, Chicago. 


Roy Dickey, copy department man- 
ager for Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago, has become associated with 
the Chicago office of the Green, Fulton 
& Cunningham Company. 


Joseph W. Gannon has disposed of his 
interest in the J. W. Gannon Agency 
New York, and resigned as president, 
general manager and director. The 
agency has reorganized and will con- 
tinue as Carr & Columbia, Ine., with 
Shirley N. Carr, president; Curtis F. 
Columbia, vice-president and treasurer, 
and Lawrence Fertig, secretary. 

A new New York agency is Sterling 
MeMillan-Nash, of which Edward M. 
Sterling is president; Walter C. Mc- 
Millan, vice-president; Ben Nash, treas- 
urer, and John O. Little, secretary. 

The Cuba-America Advertising Ser- 
vice, Ltd., has been organized at Ha- 
vana, with Harold V. Rose as managing 
director. The agency is handling the 
advertising of Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Remington Typewriter 
Company, American Safety Razor Com- 
pany and the Beaver Board Company. 





DAILY 
Quillen’s Paragraphs 
Merely McEvoy 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper 


Small-Town Stuff 
By Robert Quillen 
The Sneezy Games 
By Emmett D. Angell 


Toolcraft 
By Frank I. Solar 


SPECIAL 


Progressing Towards Disarmament 
(20 articles released semi-weekly) 


ASSOCIATED EDITORS 


35 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Middle Western Branch 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, IIl. 








Canadian Representatives—Toronto Type Foundry Co., 


The more Intertypes you install, the more readily you will. understand 


INTERTYPE SUCCESS. 
Investigate Intertype Standardization 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF “THE BETTER MACHINE” 
General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Southern Branch 
160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Ltd., 


By Performance—We Are Known 


Standardized Intertypes have made good in Performance. Ask any Publisher 
or Printer what Intertype Standardization and Interchangeability of parts has meant 
to him in actual saving in money and increase in production. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 



































Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Regina 
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FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 
A DEPARTMENT OF NEWSPAPER WOMEN, FOR NEWSPAPER 


WOMEN, AND BY NEWSPAPER WOMEN 
Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 











NTERESTING newspaper stories of 

how the battle of a century in Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres was handled by the press 
are still coming to light. One of the 
best concerns a 
little newspaper 
woman, who is 
assistant man- 
ager of the Chi- 
cago Tribune 
Syndicate. 

Through the 
efforts of Mollie 
Slott and_ her 
feminine persist- 
ence in insisting 
that the impossi- 
ble wasn’t impos- 
sible at all, the 
Chicago Tribune 
successfully used telegraph pictures of 
the fight. Miss Slott was convinced 
that the telegraph stunt had great possi- 
bilities. The Los Angeles Times wanted 
to try it out. It was its only hope of 
showing the pictures the day after the 
fight. Everybody said it was a wild, 
chimerical, impossible affair (probably 
adding behind their backs that it was 
just like a woman). 

But Miss Slott’s faith in the success 
of the trial was so strong it influenced 
the conscientious objectors to let her try 
it out. With the telegrapher to help 
her she secured two pictures from the 
New York News. A picture was traced 











Mo tte Stott 


onto a chart of tiny squares. By wire, 
the location of every line in the picture 
was sent to the Tribune. It is the same 
principle as longitude and latitude, a 
corresponding chart having been sent 
previously to the Tribune. The mes- 
sages gave the lateral and longitudinal 
location of the lines, with small addi- 
tional notes to explain the things the 
lines didn’t show. It was a job that was 
quite simple, but still contained enor 
mous detail. 

Miss Slott telegraphed the picture 
taken just after the blow that sent Car- 
pentier back to France a beaten fighter. 
She wired then to ask if the Tribune 
wanted the picture of the final collapse. 
A terse reply requested the second pic- 




















ture, and she had no idea whether or not 
the first was a success. 

3ut in the office of the Tribune all the 
skeptical ones had been transformed 
into enthusiastic believers. 

And if you saw the Chicago Tribune 
the day after the big scrap, you know 
the rest. 

- x . 

ARRIETT LOUISE ANDREWS, 

market reporter and society editor 
of the Syracuse Post-Standard, has an 
interesting story 
about Richfield 
Springs in the 
current number 
of the New York 
Central Line’s 
Magazine. Miss 
Andrews has 
been with the 
Post - Standard 
for five years, 
during which she 
has given another 
demonstration of 
the fact that 
women can make 


Harreret L. ANpREws 


good anywhere they are put in news- 
paper work. 
* « 
OYE of the best known names among 
the newspaper women who write 
and read of what we should wear this 
winter is that of Corrine Lowe. This 
artistic little person writes about gowns 
as authoritatively as Booth Tarkington 
writes of the age of wisdom, of hats as 
P. G. Wodehouse writes of lyrics. 
Her fashion “stuff” is clever, up-to- 
date, and not too futuristic in style for 
the wearer of the moderate-priced gown. 
It is chock full of ideas for the girl 
who makes her own clothes. (We often 
wonder if Corrine has the courage to 
try some of ’em out herself. Some of 
‘em are really too good to be true.) 
Corrine breezed into the newspaper 
game by first accomplishing the very 
small feat of having an article of fash- 
ions accepted by the Saturday Evening 
Post. Now the Chicago Tribune would- 
n't let her go to the Saturday Evening 
Post on a salary of a million a minute. 








The eighteen girls in the picture constitute the feminine portion of the staff of the 
European edition of the Chicago Tribune. They are: 

Upper row: Miss Rosemary Carr, Miss Margaret Stewart, Mile. Marcelle Sense, Mme. 
Henriette Dorchitz, Mile. Simone Heller, Mme. Ilka Chepart-Schaefer, Mile. Andre Hugon, 


Miss A. Betty Lloyd-Pearson. 


Center row: Mlle. Estelle Sciarke, Mile. Simone Toussaint, Miss Honora Wallace, Mile. 


Simone Vasseur, Mme. Raymonde Swazy. 


Bottom row: Mile. Berthe Meyer, Mrs. Helen Winner, Mile. Yvonne Delree, Mile. 


Marie-Louise Sansois, Senorita Betty Belliol. 











ILLINOIS 


A Distributing Center 


: ORE merchandise of every kind is distributed 











through Illinois wholesalers, jobbers and 
mail order houses than any other state in the 


Union, with possibly the exception of New York. 


Illinois sets standards—is the headquarters for 


people from the middle west and west. 


Advertising placed in Illinois daily newspapers— 
telling people about products which may be secured 
from Illinois jobbers links such merchandise to 
retailers who take their cue from Illinois, so it 


really has a tremendously far reaching influence. 


These daily Illinois newspapers having the spirit 
of co-operation, do their bit by helping merchandise 
advertised products, rendering their services of par- 
ticular value to manufacturers who appreciate and 
reciprocate the co-operative spirit which helps so 


much to make the wheels go round. 








Rate for Rate for 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation Lines Lines 

Bloomington Pantagraph ....(M) 17,774 .05 .05 
*Chicago Evening American ...(E) 384,209 .60 .60 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(M) 335,331 .55 .55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(S) 709,966 75 .75 
Chicago Daily Journal ....... (E) 116,829 .26 .24 
*The Chicago Daily News...... (E) 412,304 .65 .65 
Chicago Evening Post ....... (E) 44,021 .25 12 
mo” (M) 460,739 .70 .70 
*Chicago Tribune ........... (S) 787,952 1.00 1.00 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald....... (E) 1,967 .02 .02 
*Moline Dispatch ............ (E) 9,899 .04 .04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript..(M&E) 29,743 11 .09 
| a Se ee (E) 22,585 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus .......... (E) 9,174 .04 .04 
CR GN ice a wewins we (E) 4,790 .03 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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SCRIPPS START PAPER IN 
FORT WORTH 


The Press, an Evening Publication, Will 
Be Twenty-fifth Link in Chain—First 
Edition Will Appear October 3 
—Siler to Be Editor 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

Fort Wortu, Tex., Sept. 16.—The 
Press, a new Scripps’ paper, will begin 
publication here October 3 with eight 
pages, carrying full leased wire report of 
United Press and full feature service 
of the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion. A modern publishing plant, with 
Goss high-speed press, three Intertypes, 
a Ludlow and an Elrod, is being in- 
stalled at 1007 Commerce street. The 
editor will be L. M. Siler, formeriy man- 
aging editor of the Houston Press. The 


business manager will be William M. 
McIntosh, formerly business manager 


of the Covington (Ky.) Post. The Fort 
Worth Press will be the twerty-fifth 
Scripps’ newspaper and the third in 
Texas, the other two being the Houston 
Press and the Dallas Dispatch. The 
paper will sell for 3 cents on the street 
and 12 cents per week by carrier. The 
single mail rate will be $4 per year. 
The circulation manager will be C. H. 
Bridge, formerly of the Cincinnati Post. 

The Press will be the third daily paper 
in Fort Worth. At present the Star- 
Telegram, published evenings and Sun- 
day morning, and the Record, issued 
mornings (including Sunday), share the 
daily field. 





Wisconsin League to Incorporate 

MiLwavuKEE, Wis., Sept. 13.—At the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Daily 
Newspaper League, held here today with 
28 newspapers represented, articles of 
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incorporation were adopted and the 
following officers elected: President, 
O. J. Hardy, Oshkosh Northwestern; 
vice-president, J. M. Hibbard, Stoughton 
Courier-Hub; secretary-treasurer, H. H. 
Bliss, Janesville Gazette; directors, J. K. 
Kline, Green Bay Press-Gazette; W. F. 
Ohde, Manitowoc Herald; D. B. Worth- 
ington, Beloit News; F. D. Burgess, La 
Crosse Tribune; J. L. Sturtevant, Wau- 
sau Record-Herald. The program of 
talks was very good, the attendance the 
largest in the League’s history and gen- 
eral enihusiasm prevailed. 
Christian Science Decision Due 

Boston, Sept. 15.—It is expected 
that the State Supreme Court will an- 
nounce tomorrow its decisions in the 
Christian Science case and District At- 
torney Tuft’s case as the court’s ses- 
sion will not last beyond Saturday. The 
Judges are to go to Pittsfield early next 
week to hear arguments on questions 
of law. 


G. C. Hunt Dead 


George C. Hunt, for many years con- 
nected with New York and Brooklyn 
newspapers, died at East Rockaway, 


N. Y., September 16, aged 57 years. 





SALESMEN COMPETE FOR BEST 
SALE STORY PRIZES 


(Continued from page 13) 





cablegram stating that my company 
could deliver to the World a color 
printing press in four months from date 
of order, and if the World wished to be 
the first in that field in New York City 
suggested ordering same at once, 

The next morning, before I reached 
my office, both Mr. Norris and Mr. 
Carvalho had sent letters over asking 
our representative to call and see them 
about a color printing press and within 
forty-eight hours the order was closed 
for the machine. 

This machine for many years printed 
the World Sunday supplements and was 
later sent out to the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, where they used it for a num- 
ber of years and the press is now print- 
ing a paper up in Montreal, Canada. 

I look on this also as a good sale. 

JAMES CARRUTHERS, 
Walter Scott & Co. 
New York City. 


os = 


TWO STORIES TOLD BRIEFLY 


1. Crowley, La., had been having a 
series of Dollar Days, one every month. 
The movement died out, so I sold the 
idea to the local drug store and they 
ran two pages, once each month, with 
the heading: “Eckel’s Little Drug Store 
Has a Dollar Day All Its Own.” This 
was before the day of department store 
dollar days. On Crowley, La. Daily 
Signal. ‘ 





2. Advertising was poor on the Jen- 
nings, La., Times Record, The busi- 
ness men were discouraged. The 29th 
of February was coming and we wanted 
to do something to make the extra day 
pay us better. We evolved the idea of 
a town bargain day, a 29-cent day. 
Twenty-nine merchants were sold on 
the idea and offered bargains. The 
leading idea in all the ads was “The 
29th of February comes once in four 
years; bargains like these will possibly 
only come once in a lifetime.” 

LaurENCE A. NIXon, 
Wholesale Grocery Review, 


New York City. 





Urge Race Dope Law in Louisiana 


A bill has been introduced in the Lou- 
isiana legislature prohibiting the publi- 
cation or the dissemination of race- 
horse dope. The measure follows the 
lines of the “Breazeale amendment” pro- 
posed at the constitutional convention, 
over which such a hot newspaper and 
political fight was staged. The amend- 
ment was first adopted, and then wiped 
out. The proposed law, while it forbids 
the publication of form charts, past per- 
formances, odds, tips, etc., does not for- 
bid the publication of entries if unac- 
companied by statements as to probable 
or actual betting odds. 





The Inland Daily Press Association 
will meet October 18-19 in Chicago. 








interest Mr. J. Norris and Mr. S. S. 
Carvalho in a color printing press to 
print their supplements, but could not 
interest them in same. 

I finally obtained the address of the 
late Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of 
the World, Paris, France, sent him a 








Reduction in the cost 


There is a 


As only 15 per cent of 


third of the area 


generous space 





Don’t Overlook the 
South 


In planning your next advertising. 


creased acreage in food crops has brought prosperity 
to the South, and today the South offers a fertile field 
for Northern and Western manufacturers. 


billion-dollar-increase in 
power in the South for 1921, over 1920. 


publications is in the South (a section comprising a 
and population of the country) 
national advertising alone will not cover the South. 


The newspapers are the great media of the South, 
thoroughly covering both the rural and urban sections. 


In planning your next appropriation, figure on using 
in Southern newspapers. 
other media can you so surely, so economically in- 
fluence the Southern market. 


Sell it South—through newspapers. 


of making crops, and in- 


purchasing 


the circulation of national 


With no 
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Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 














The 


San Antonio Light 


announces the appointment as its 


foreign advertising representatives of 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


300: Madison Avenue, 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
117 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
Selling Building, Portland, Oregon 


The Light Publishing Company 


CHARLES S. DIEHL and HARRISON L. BEACH 
Editors and Publishers 


San Antonio, Texas 


New York 











Eastern Advisory Representative 


J. S. Seymour, 300 Madison Avenue, New York 


























COL. F. E. LAWSON GUEST 
OF CORRESPONDENTS 


Representatives of Foreign Newspapers 
Will Entertain Associate Editor of 
London Telegraph, on Way to 
Press of World 


Lieut-Col. Fred E. Lawson, associ- 
ate editor of the London Telegraph 
and a nephew of Lord Burnham, will 
be the chief guest of the Association 
of Foreign Press Correspondents in 
the United States at the dinner with 
which the Association will open its 
autumn session. The dinner will be 
held in the Cafe Lafayette, New York, 
September 22 at 7 o'clock. 

Lieut-Col. Lawson served in Gen. 
Allenby’s Palestine campaign and was 
decorated with the D.S.O. He is en 
route to the Press Congress of the 
World in Honolulu, where he will 
represent the British Empire Press 
Union and the Proprietary Association 
of Great Britain, which is composed 
of the newspaper owners of England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

Max Enos, representing the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, will deliver a 
short illustrated address on the beau- 
ties of Canadian scenery and Walter 
Rogers, former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information in New 
York, will give information regarding 
press arrangements for the coming 
Disarmament Conference in Washing- 
ton. 
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No Co-Receiver in Bridgeport 


Bripceport, Conn., Sept. 12—There 
will be no co-receiver for the Bridge- 
port Star, the city’s youngest afternoon 
daily. Henry Lee was confirmed as 
receiver Sept. 9 by Judge John P. Kel- 
logg, a conference agreement of the 
interested parties to the newspaper dis- 
pute resulting in recommendation for 
this step. The conference also agreed 
to the appointment of appraisers, Judge 
Kellogg naming former Senator George 
B. Clark, stockholder in the Star, and 
Burr E. Stevens, one of the owners of 
the Middletown (Conn.) Press and for- 
mer superintendent of the mechanical 
department of the Bridgeport Post. 
Receiver Lee was directed to continue 
the business, though no definite date 
was set by the judge for further report 
to the court. 


N. Y. Ad. Golfers Play 


Charles E. Eddy, with an 81, was low 
gross in a field of 100 golfers of the 
Metropolitan Advertisers Golf Club of 
New York in their annual tournament 
at the Siwanoy Country Club, September 
15. R. H. Keits was low net with 92 
20, 72, and Charles G. Wright was sec- 
ond low net, his score being 85—11, 74. 


Ad Women Start Season 
The League of Advertising Women 
of New York will open its season’s 
activities with a dinner at the Advertis- 
ing Club, September 20, at 6:30 p. m. 








FOREIGN LINEAGE SLUMPED IN AUGUST IN 
NEW YORK PAPERS 


for 


September 17, 1921 
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NALYSIS of total advertising appearing in Greater New York newspapers 
during August by the Statistical Department of the New York Evening Post 
shows unusually heavy declines in almost all classes of business for August, 1921, 
as compared with August, 1920. This is accounted for in part by the fact that 
August last year had five Sundays against four this year, and the Sunday totals 
on a pro-rata basis shows an average space of 582,005 lines per 1921 Sunday, 


against 616,562 lines per Sunday in August last year. 


Foreign lineage continues 


to slump in morning, evening and Sunday papers, with local running about about 


equal to or ahead of last year. 





















The classified totals follow: 





Morning Evening Sunday 

——EE —, lm = ————— — a | 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wks GEG ciacewiscaon 4,716,988 5,696,246 4,988,824 5,158,908 2,328,020 3,082,812 
NONE aicéotaes chdtehs 161,268 128,762 168,230 82,626 111,082 
MN Ae 66 s:c vu gritindvedt st ucund é 40 22 610 40 454 
Sy SEN? aoa: o's ac b6ean0 48 4 60,178 2,110 7,162 4,626 17,174 
Automobile Display .......... 169,670 169,802 201,210 123,334 190,596 
Automobile Undisplay ....... 46,912 5 120,764 112,680 23,376 31,592 
Boots and Shoes ............ 39,802 ; 54,376 97,106 14,564 23,576 
Building Material .. .. ...... 10,100 6,648 4,436 3,600 3,090 1,490 
Te 8 rae 1,712 3,890 15,574 27,020 790 2,060 
Charity and Religions ........ 8,204 10,292 10,958 12,238 1,240 1,370 
EE tind.) cine de os 0e hae es 9,592 7,546 3,872 2,770 2,219 3,090 
i aeerrerere re cree 49.840 41.316 23,254 15,020 11,828 13,398 
DE BED nc scsaa cue ness 49,408 94,074 57,506 55,854 18,866 69,590 
ME cteaderccapencuecd 854,326 986,210 1,693,002 1,636,124 733,282 947,166 
PRED Lévncedssntmeseasad 331,848 379,406 191,478 237,880 30,056 50,822 
SRR er 57,508 72,288 164,782 166,450 5,808 14,856 
PEO o vbexasisaakeameen 212,768 205,736 167,744 125,534 224,724 228,966 
Hotels and Restaurants ...... 23,714 27,180 49,780 51,782 17,794 13,226 
Jewelry 12,214 12,698 11,484 17,440 3,092 2,988 
Legal 29,098 39,722 292,760 ow. lee eee 
Men’s Furnishings .......... 146,154 185,518 128,534 181,574 5,372 23,954 
Musical Instruction .......... 4,650 1,140 7,098 4,690 2,094 1,600 
Musical Instruments ........ 41,826 46,326 58,866 66,794 28,784 41,442 
Miscellaneous Display ........ 306,892 183,234 334,902 182,068 109,936 53,262 
Miscellaneous Undisplay ..... 244,164 216,298 334,524 336,576 104,418 124,804 
OS rere 33,396 4,078 1,688 290 100 
Office Appliances ............ 3,820 16,124 1,518 140 420 
oo ee eee 11,030 58,980 33,456 4,186 27,240 
i. 2g. BPP Ree 2 33,838 10,930 630 8,990 
Periodical (Mag.) ........... 28,95 23,688 18,232 7,320 220 
Publishers 3 39,300 8,578 26,122 32,330 
Railroads .. 1 9,320 12,176 6,130 480 
Real Estate 222,2 574,642 154,024 140,422 394,062 
Real Estate Undis. .......... yi fee UF ae >. ae 
DE sce4cabetutwtenanes « 6 68,866 42,956 44,284 37,586 37,986 
i Se 33 324,542 101,098 117,922 43,118 51,200 
Schools and Colleges ........ 47,2 54,570 41,122 31,954 39,828 41,120 
ED 05 Keav kin gsvdate eens 81,66! 92,230 123,006 108,384 5,604 340 
SP Ae rr rere 541,! 1,041,752 59,400 147,768 167,906 343,486 
Non-Intox. Beverages ........ 5, 14,566 3,566 34,318 40 3,068 
Women’s Spec. Shops ........ 57 194,780 184,208 185,210 152,556 173,212 
Pe MEW, ces udeusdveecse 95 1,270,562 886,730 1,225,294 319,552 505,460 
Local Display aK 74 2,837,430 2,999,816 2,903,196 1,586,056 1,923,900 
Undisplay Adv. ‘ 1,588,254 1,102,278 1,030,418 422,412 653,452 
S. S. and Travel Guide...... 30,482 cee 


European } A} tree ee «=o wdies 1,310 
Brooklyn ...ccccccccssccsers 206,868 219,822 187,012 99,662 208,308 213,902 
Harlem and Bronx .......... 62,360 46,744 45,012 18,030 62,360 46.412 
New Jersey ci cccccccccecces 7,052 8,658 590 640 6,528 8,658 
Graphic Section ........++-++ 58,014 137,298 13,924 26,840 63,694 145,588 
Affiliated Adv. .....-.ceceees 6,084 8,036 28,348 8,000 5,300 7,850 
Office Adv. ....cccccscccoces 102,902 32,370 70,650 25,302 30,356 9,340 
Total Pages ..:..cscesscccess 5,410 5,454 5,244 5,122 2,434 2,826 








WEST 
VIRGINIA 


A community should not be judged 











commercially by its population but 
rather by the individual purchasing 


power of its people. 


West Virginia’s purchasing power 


is greater than localities where the 


population is many times larger. 


The influence of the daily news- 
papers published in this territory is 
tremendous. Each is a powerful factor 
in its field because West Virginians 


support it as a community asset. 


Home circulation gets results and 
each of the newspapers listed below 
send practically its entire circulation 


into individual homes. 


By the 


in daily newspaper advertising you 


very minimum investment 
can cover this territory. 














Rate Rate 
for for 
Circu- 5,000 Circu- 5,000 
lation lines lation lines 
Bluefield Martinsburg 
+Telegraph ...(M) 5,673 .025 *Journal ..... (E) 4,336 .03 
Charleston Morgantown 
tGazette ..... (M) 17,079 .05 es (E) 3,096 .021 
$Gazette ..... (S) 20,007 .05 
Parkersb 
Clarksburg er 
tExponent .(M&S) 8,304 .03 News ....... (M) 5,258 .025 
*Telegram ...(E) 7,874 .035 GERMS oc cccvic (S) 6,327 .025 
*Telegram ...(S) 9,541 .035 *Sentinel ..... (E) 5,740 .024 
Fairmont Wheeling 
“West Virginian (E) 5,240 .03 “Intelligencer (M) 9,180 .04 
©Fieee cccccte (M) 5,633 .03 *News ....... (E) 13,235 .06 
*News ....... (S) 17,328 .06 
Huntington 
*Advertiser ....(E) 8,716 .035 tGovernment Statement, Apr. 1, 
see dine ont 1921. 
’ A a 
+Herald-Dispatch A. B. C. Report, Apr. 1, 1921. 
(S) 12,521 .035 +Publisher’s Statement. 
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AUSTIN AMERICAN SOLD 
BY CRESSEY 


C. H. Fentress, E. S. Fentress and C. E. 
Marsh Add It to Their Texas News- 
paper Holdings—Cressey 
Seeks Larger Field 





Austin, Tex., Sept. 12—Kendall B. 
Cressey, who purchased the Austin 
American four years ago this month, 
has sold it to 
C. H. Fentress, 
E. S. Fentress 
and Charles E. 
Marsh. The new 
owners are all 
former Scripps- 
McRae news- 
paper men who 
came to Texas 
about five years 
ago, bought the 
Waco News and 
the Waco Tri- 





Kenpatt B. Cressey bune and consol- 

idated them and 
two years later added to their 
properties the Beaumont Evening 


Journal, the Port Arthur News and 
the Orange Leader. They sold the 
Beaumont Journal two months ago to 
the owners of the Beaumont Enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Cressey will remain in Texas 
for about 30 days until minor details 
of the transaction are completed, after 
which he will gradually work his way 
east, via Detroit, and expects to go 
to Europe for the winter. 


“Austin has been good to me in 
these four years,” Mr. Cressey told 
Epitor & PusiisHer, “and the result 


of the sale was particlarly good. As 
you know, I found a_ broken-down 
newspaper in just about as bad shape 
as a newspaper can be. When I was 
general manager of the New York 
Herald, they used to call me ‘Mile-a- 
Minute Kendall’ after that play and 
down here they call me ‘Judge Cressey’ 
and ‘Bulldog Cressey.’ I think I got 
that latter name because I stuck to 
it so hard and fought it out night and 
day over a period of four years. I 
remember one jam where I went six 
days and six nights without one pe- 
riod of sleep of eight hours, but I 
never want to go through that again, 
although several times I went 48 hours 
and once two nights and three days 
without sleep. I have doubled the cir- 
culation of the Austin American— 
more than doubled it on Sundays—and 
have gone up over 60 per cent daily. 

“Also gone up over 60 per cent in 
advertising and over 70 per cent in 
revenue. They said this was a news- 
paper graveyard, and I guess it was, 





Roger Babson 


SAYS that Indianapolis is 
one of the best markets in 
the country at this time for 
merchandising effort di- 
rected at 

That’s News advertising. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 





New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
160 Nassau Street 


In 


anapolis 


Chicago Office 
. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bidg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR RASIS 


us 





the consumer. 


Editor & Publisher for September 17, 


because they had tried to publish suc- 
cessful newspapers in Austin for 50 
years. But I turned the newspaper 
tide, won out splendidly and was able 
to make a good sale. 

“There have been four different 
groups in negotiation for the Austin 
American in the past two years, which 
gives you an idea of the success I 
have met with, but the Fentress-Marsh 
people were the lucky ones. 

“On my return from Europe I am 
going right back into the business 
again and will be in position to buy a 
larger newspaper in a larger field.” 





OPEN SHOP THREAT IN NEW YORK 


Employing Printers Set Alternative to 
Arbitration by October 1 
Threat to establish the open shop 
in the New York printing industry 
unless Typographical Union No. 6 
consents to arbitrate the question of 
a 20 per cent reduction from the pres 
ent wage scale is contained in a res- 
olution passed by the labor committee 
of the National Publishers’ Association 
and a number of New York employing 
printers at a meeting held September 14. 
This resolution, which will be referred 
to the annual meeting of the National 
Publishers’ Association on September 
20, states that unless the New York 
union consents to arbitration by Oc- 
tober 1, the Employing Printers’ As- 
sociation will declare for the open 
shop and will be given the unqualified 
and hearty endorsement of the Na 

tional Publishers’ Association. 

Meanwhile, the union is awaiting a 
visit from the International Typo- 
graphical Union executive council 
scheduled for September 22, at which 
the local and international officers 
will canvass the situation. The union 
has asked for an increase of $5 over 
the present weekly basis wage of $50 
and the employing printers have de- 
manded a reduction of $10, which the 
union considers unfair and not suitable 
for arbitration. It is expected that a 
conference with the employing print- 
ers’ committee will follow the union 
officials’ meeting and a strike is not con- 
sidered likely by close observers. 


Veteran Music Critic Dead 
Dr. John C. Oscar, for many years 
music critic on the New York Herald, 
died September 12, in Brooklyn, 





FRANK fl. SIMONDS 


will interpret the 


DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 


for over 


Sixty of the Leading News- 
papers of America and Europe 


He is as familiar with 
European affairs and 
personalities as with 
American. 


Wire to see if yours is one of the few 
territories still open 


The McClure 


Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Ave. New York 








1921 
LOVETT MAKES CHANGE 


Leaves St. Louis Globe-Democrat for 
Chicago Tribune Wire System 


Charles A. Lovett, for some years 
New York correspondent of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern 
news manager of 
the Chicago 
Tribune Leased 
Wire News Sys- 
tem by Arthur 
W. Crawford, 
general manager. 
Mr. Lovett’s 
headquarters are 
in the New York 
Daily News 
building, from 
where he will di- 
rect the filing of 
the East report 
and also the cables to all cities on the 
Chicago Tribune transcontinental wire 
system. 

Mr. Lovett has spent 15 of his 27 
years of life in newspaper work. He 
started on the Peoria (Ill.) Herald- 
Transcript, his home town, and after 
serving a year as sporting editor became 
city hall man for the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat in 1910. Four years later he 
was assigned to the New York Bureau 
and in 1919 became bureau chief on the 
retirement of H. E. Whiting. He also 
has been cable correspondent for Jiji 


Cuarres A 


Lovett 





Shimpo, Tokio, and La Union, Buenos 
Aires. 





PLAN CO-OPERATIVE JOB SHOP 
Striking Toronto Printers To Back 44- 
Hour Week With Own Money 
Striking Toronto printers have pledged 
several thousand dollars to provide cap- 
ital to start a cooperative job printing 
plant in Toronto and have appointed a 
committee to promote the scheme. Much 
of the capital will likely be raised 
through the printers pledging part of 

their weekly strike allowance. 

“One thing we hope to be able to do 
through this cooperative job shop is to 
show employing printers that we can 
give the 44-hour week and do work as 
efficiently and as cheaply as under the 
48-hour week,” said one printer who de- 
clared he would take $100 worth of 
stock in the proposed company. 





Burbas Buy Wilmington Weekly 


Howard Burba, Sunday editor of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Daily News, and James 
F. Burba, sporting editor of the Lima 
Daily News, on October 1 will become 
sole owners of the Clinton County Dem- 
ocrat, a weekly paper published at Wil- 
mington, Ohio. James Burba will man- 
age the plant, while the editorial end 
will be directed by Howard Burba from 
Dayton. The latter will continue as 
Sunday Editor of the Dayton News. 











to rob. 


were bent on stealing. 


any other town. 


This is No. 8 in a@ co-operative 


similar copy suggestions. 








What Makes Your Property Safe? 


This town can't afford to hire enough policemen 
to guard every residence, if thieves were determined 


Nor can the banks buy enough insurance policies 
to protect their funds if all the tellers and clerks 


The sense of right—taught by the church—is the 
moral restraining force in every community. 
church is back of every investment made in this or 
Think it over. 

If this puts your responsibility to the church in 
a new light, worship with some church next Sunday. 


THE CHURCHES OF OURTOWN 


Print the above in good size 
space—contributed by yourself 
—as an effort to attract the at-. 
tention of the churches of your 
town toward constructive adver- 
tising. Or this can readily be set 
in a box to introduce the church 
advertisements in your paper 
next Saturday. Clip the ad now 
for future reference. 


SELL CHURCHES ADVERTISING 


effort 
Publicity and the Epitor & PusiisHer to show advertising managers some of 
the latent possibilities of church advertising. 








The 


of the Presbyterian Department of 


Study your file of this paper for 
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A.B.C. DIRECTORS RULE 
ON PRICE CUTS 


Reader of Newspaper Which Reduces 
Subscription Rate Can Apply To 
New Year Unused Part of 
Old Payment 


(Special to Epitor & PusBLisHER) 


MontTrREAL, Que., Sept. 9—Adoption 
of a ruling that in the reduction of 
subscription price of any publication 
only that portion of the original sub- 
scription which is actually unearned 
may be applied against renewal was the 
outstanding feature of the meeting of 
directors of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, held today at the Windsor 
Hotel. 

It was felt that with a fall in paper 
prices and possible further declines 
ahead the tendency to reduce subscrip- 
tion prices by publishers, who had been 
forced to increase them during the era 
of high-priced paper, was a_ problem 
which needed serious consideration. 

The conclusion outlined above means 
that the portion of an annual subscrip- 
tion standing to the credit of a sub- 
scriber at the time when a reduction is 
made is credited to him in a renewal at 
the new rate. A concrete example will 
will make the ruling quite clear. Sup- 
pose a dollar a year publication reduces 
its price to 50 cents, then those sub- 
scribers who have received 50 cents’ 
worth of the publication at the old rate 
are entitled to 50 cents’ worth at the 
new—in other words, to a whole year’s 
renewal. A subscription which is three- 
quarters expired, or used to the extent 
of 75 cents in other words, is entitled 
to only 25 cents’ worth at the new rate— 
or an extension of six months. 

It was intimated at the meeting that 
the last great “hold-outs” were soon 
coming into the A.B.C. fold and that 
announcement would be made October 
1 from the Chicago office. The “hold- 
outs” were described only as “the largest 
group of publications in the United 
States controlled by individual interests 
and not already members of the A.B.C.” 

Apart from these particular items of 
interest routine business took up most 
of the time in a full day’s session of the 
17 directors who had traveled an aggre- 
gate of 22000 miles to attend the 
meeting. 

The Montreal publishing and adver- 
tising fraternity co-operated in enter- 
taining the visitors and met them at a 
luncheon in the Windsor Hotel, when 
more than fifty were present. 

C. F. Crandall, for many years execu- 
tive editor of the Montreal Daily Star, 
who is leaving the East immediately to 
take over interests which he has acquired 
in the Vancouver (B. C.) World, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the three most 
outstanding achievements in the pub- 
lishing business in modern times were 
the rotary press, the linotype and the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

O. C. Harn, of the National Lead 
Company, New York, president of the 
A.B.C., and Stanley Clague, managing 
director, were joint chairmen at the 
luncheon. The visitors were welcomed 
to Montreal by E. S. Desbarats, of the 
Desbarats Advertising Agency; W. B. 
Somerset, of the McKim Agency; M. 
Robert, of La Presse, and R. Beaudry, 
of Le Prix Courant. 


Directors of the A.B.C. present at the 


session were: Mr. Harn; William 
Loughlin, Armour Company, Chicago; 
Stanley Latshaw, Butterick Company, 


New York; Thomas Beck, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York; Fred 
Davis, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; C. I. Mitchell, Chicago; 
Marco Morrow, Topeka, Kan.; E. R. 


Editor & Publisher 
Shaw, Chicago; Mason Britton, New 
York; Ben Bramble, Toronto; E. R. 


Simons, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; George 
Cushing, Detroit; Neff Lang, Philadel- 
phia; E. W. Chandler, W. F. Hoffman, 
and Stanley Clague, of the A.B.C. exec- 
utive force. 

No further meetings of the directors 
will be held until the annual convention 
in Chicago, October 27 and 28. 





National Honor For Woodbridge 


C. K. Woodbridge, sales manager of 
The Dictaphone has been re-elected 
president of the National Association of 
Appliance Manufacturers for 1921-22. 





WHAT OUR READERS 
SAY 











Claims Record For Adrian 
Sterne, Ill., September 7, 1921. 

To Eptror & Pustisner: I made a short, 
friendly call on Len G. Shaw, dramatic editor 
of the Detroit Free Press, a few days ago, and 
although I had long known the fact it just 
occurred to me that the little town of 12,000 
at Adrian, Mich., has supplied three of the 
dramatic editors of three of the leading papers 
of the country. I refer to Louis V. DeFoe, 
dramatic editor of the Morning World; Charles 
R. Darnton, dramatic editor of the New York 
Evening World, and Len G. Shaw, dramatic 
editor of the Detroit Free Press. Both Mr. 
DeFoe and Mr. Darnton have held their posi- 
tions for many years and consequently I am 
entitled to believe that they are well qualified 
for such positions. Mr. Shaw has long been 
connected with the Free Press and was asso- 
ciated for years with the late dean of Western 
dramatic critics, George P. Goodale, and that 
he is qualified to sit in Mr. Goodale’s chair on 
the Free Press speaks volumes for his ability. 

Mr. Shaw first got the smell of printers’ ink 
into his nostrils while working for me in a 
little one-man paper in Adrian Mich., whicn 
later developed into the splendid Daily Tele- 
gram, and I naturally am pleased with his 
success. 

But what I want to ask is can any other 
town of 12,000 in the country name three 
young men who have gone so far in journalism 
as these three Adrian boys who first got into 
the game some thirty years ago in the little 
“old home town.” 

Some weeks ago I entered a wild and woolly 
small-town protest, against the enormous amount 


of free advertising given in the sporting 
pages to prize fights, ball games, boxing 
matches, and other sporting events, which 


were purely business enterprises, and which 


thrive and thrive only because of the propa 
ronda, not news, developed in the sporting 
columns in the various new:papers of the 


country. 

It is a pleasure to note that the great Chicago 
Tribune has decided in future to give greater 
attention to local amateur sporting events which 
are conducted on sporting lines and are not 
mere machines for the coining of money. Pro- 
fessional baseball and professional prize fight- 
ing, professional wrestling and all the other 
professional sports are busines Propositions 
pure and simple and as such should receive no 
free propaganda whatever except to cover the 
actual news of the event as news 

The newspapers do not give other big busi 
nesses and money making enterprises free pub- 
licity and why should they give to the sport- 
ing machines that are after the money just as 
much as movie houses, theatrical and big busi- 
ness of all kind. 

I am glad to see the Tribune make a start in 
the right direction and hope other big papers in 
the country will follow this example. 

THE DAILY GAZETTE, 
D. W. Granpon, Mer. 


Forestry Co-operation 
Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 12, 1921. 

To Epitror & Pustisuer: We want to thank 
you very much for the fine space you gave a 
letter the other day from Greeneville Talbot, 
manager, the New Era Features. He brings 
home the print paper situation to his own 
business as every publisher in the United 
States must do. 

As you know, the question of a national for- 
est policy is a big one. Your co-operation with 
us has been very gratifying indeed. Forest 
products are the backbone of every industry, 
particularly the newspaper publishing business, 
and we are glad indeed to see this fine co- 
operation in our educational campaign continue 

CHARLES LATHROP PACK, 

President, American Forestry Association. 


Where is “Walls Etched’’? 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 14, 1921. 

To Eprtror & Pustisuer: We are desirous of 
getting the address of the company publishing 
“Walls Etched,” a monthly. We do not know 
whether it is a house organ, or what; it is not 
listed on any of the publication lists which we 
have available. Please advise us, if you will 
be so kind, so that we may be able to write 
them for a particular issue. It has occurred 
to us that possibly you may have this informa- 


tion, 
THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 








for 


September 17, 1921 
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57 Per Cent Rural 
43 Per Cent Urban 


Eighteen cities in 


WISCONSIN 


have a population of 10,000 or more in which 





33°c of the entire state live. 


If you advertise in the newspapers listed 
below you will be using the mediums that 


carry the news of the world to the largest 


percentage of Wisconsin’s population. , 


Take a look at the map and see for yourself 


how the cities listed below are situated to 
deliver the news to the people who live on the 


75.000 miles of roads in the state. 


Learn to know Wisconsin and you will have 
access to one of the richest per capita markets 


in the world. one of the easiest to advertise and 








sell. 
Circula- Rate for 
tion 5,000 lines 
*Appleton Post-Crescent .........- oo Qe) 7,760 .035 
CHUN DUNNE cea d an ane eaecetodsesd (E) 7,937 .045 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (ME&S) 8,603 .035 
*Fond du Lac Reporter............-- (E) 5,538 .03 
*Green Bay Press Gazette..........-.- (E) 10,183 .04 
ES Se ae ee nT (E) 5,858 .03 
La Crosse Tribune and Gidinteie. . (E&S) 12,423 .05 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal....... (E&S) 15,119 .05 
eo, eres (E) 111,079 -20 
re (S) 89,498 .20 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............. (M&E) 76,611 14 
Se NR occa cavncedeaceese (S) 74,398 14 
GR OEE 6 occ ccccecvswies (E) 8,113 .045 
*Superior Telegram ...........-+-+-+(E) 17,973 .055 
Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times....... (S) 8,000 .055 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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WILKE STILL BOOKING 
FOR PRESS CONGRESS 


Regular “Entries” for Cabins 
Matania Closed September 15, But 
Committees Will Do Best for 
Delegates until Sailing 


on 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLisHER) 


Co_umsiA, Mo., Sept. 15—Steamer 
accommodations for delegates to the 
Press Congress of the World may be 
obtained for a few days longer through 
Will Wilke, chairman of the Congress 
transportation committee, 743 Ply- 
mouth Building, Minneapolis. Regular 
bookings on the Matania, chartered for 
the voyage from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, where the Congress will be 
held October 11 to 25, closed Sep- 
tember 15. The present announcement 
was made today from the office of 
Walter Williams, president of the Con- 
gress. Until the date of sailing from 
San Francisco, October 4, Mr. Wilke 
will make every effort to accommodate 


on the chartered steamer delegates 
unable to make an earlier session to 
attend. 


In view of the approaching disarma- 
ment conference, which is to follow 
close upon the Press Congress, special 
significance is attached to the fact that 
President Harding has announced he 
will send a message to the world’s 
press to be delivered by a high gov- 
ernment official at the meeting in 
Honolulu. 

Bookings for the special train, which 
is to leave Chicago for San Francisco 
on the evening of September 29 and 
for the chartered steamer, indicate that 
the total attendance at the Press Con- 
gress will approximate 300 delegates 
and guests. 





NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND 








CLUBS 
RNEST R. HOFTYZER of New 
Haven, Conn., connected with the 


Winchester Arms Company and general 
secretary of the convention of New 
England Advertising Clubs to be held 
at New Haven October 13, 14 and 15, 
has given out some of the plans con- 
nected with the convention. A _ sil- 
ver cup which is to be presented to 
the club having the largest attendance 
per mile has been exhibited by Mr. 
Hoftyzer. Herbert Hoover will be a 
speaker at the first noon-day luncheon, 
and following the luncheon delegates 
will attend the Yale-Williams football 
game. 

The Pilgrim Publicity Association has 
resumed its activities after the summer 
recess and on Sept. 13 Clifton B. Car- 
berry, managing editor of the Boston 
Post, was the speaker at the regular 
Tuesday luncheon. He was introduced 
by William H. Rogers, advertising man- 
ager of the Boston Transcript, and 
spoke on “An Editor’s Viewpoint on 
Advertising,” telling, among other things, 
of how many news stories, which the 
editors did not regard highly, “caught 
on” immediately with the public. It was 
announced that good-sized delegations 
from the local organization will attend 
the convention of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association at Springfield, Oct. 
25, 26, 27 and the convention of the New 
England Association of Advertising 
Clubs at New Haven, Oct. 13, 14 and 15. 
Among the speakers to be heard at the 
weekly luncheons are: Walter Shugg 
of New Haven, representing the New 
Ehgland Association of Advertising 


Clubs, who will speak Sept. 20: Robert 
E. Ramsey of Springfield, representing 


Editor & Publisher 


the Direct Mail Advertising convention, 
who will be heard Sept. 27; President 
C. H. Mackintosh of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, who will 
be heard Oct. 19. 

In line with the development of closer 
relations between the newspapers and 
big mercantile establishments, the Massa- 
chusetts Press Association today held 
its monthly meeting at the Salada Tea 
Company’s warehouse in Boston. One 
of the chief speakers was Hon. Louis 
A. Coolidge, treasurer of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation. First in 
the order of events was an inspection 
of the Salada plant. The visitors saw 
the tea from the time of its arrival 
there in large hundred pound leaden 
lined air-tight cases, go through the 
various processes by a system of gravi- 
tation, until ready for shipment to the 
grocer. 

Members of the Essex County ( Mass.) 
Press Club were guests of William E. 
Wood, president of the American Woolen 
Company, at the company’s summer 
camp for employes’ children at Boxford, 
Mass., Sept. 8. President Wood was 
unable to be present, but his son, Cor- 
nelius, addressed the newspaper men, 
speaking upon conditions in Europe as 
he and his father found them upon their 
recent trip there. “Perpetual President” 
Horace H. Atherton, of Saugus, was 
re-elected, and John Woodbury, of 
Gloucester, was chosen secretary. 

The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Portland has taken up the exploitation 
and beautifying of the West Side high- 
way, a 100-mile road out of Portland. 
Paving is just being completed on this 
highway, which traverses one of the 
finest sections of the Willamette Val- 
ley. The advertising women will act 
as sponsor for this particular highway. 
They propose to give it a suitable name 
and bring it to the attention of tourists. 
They will also plant trees, shrubs and 
flowers along its borders. A committee, 
composed of Mrs. Winnie Braden, Miss 
Mamie G. Ziegleman and Miss Lenore 
Shulte will outline the details and seek 
the indorsement of Governor Ben Olcott 
and the State Highway Commission. 

For the first time since its inception, 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America will meet in annual convention 
in Toronto on October 3. Arrangements 
are being made for the gathering which 
will have its headquarters at the Prince 
George Hotel. Delegates to the con- 
vention will come from press associa- 


tions, wireless stations, and financial 
houses from all sections of the con- 
tinent. 


Medford, Ore., is to have an adver- 
tising club. A preliminary meeting has 
been held and permanent organization 
will be effected soon. The club will have 
as its special purpose the advertising of 
Medford, Crater Lake National Park 
and the Rogue River valley. 

Officials of the Maine Press Associa- 
tion are laying the foundation of the 
annual session which is to be held in 
Portland next January. They have ar- 
ranged with Harold F. Barber, head of 
the Barber Advertising Agency of Bos- 
ton, to speak. He is to discuss with 
the members in an informal fashion the 
points of contact between the publisher 
and the advertising agency. 


Correction for Chico Enterprise 


In a recent reference to the Chico 
(Cal.) Enterprise, published by Flor- 
ence J. O’Brien, Eprror & PuBLISHER 
erroneously stated that its circulation 
was 1,272 daily. In reality the A. B. C.’s 
audit for the 12 months ending March 
31, 1921, shows the Enterprise had a 
total daily average distribution of 2,121 
copies for that period. 


for 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 











ORE books upon advertising have 

been printed during. the past year 
than during any similar period in adver- 
tising history. They cover every phase 
of the subject but the most important 
have been text and reference books. 
The literature of advertising was for a 
long time particularly weak. in text 
books for the reason that the first course 
of instruction in advertising was estab- 
lished only seventeen years ago and the 
men who taught the early classes were 
feeling their way in a new field and did 
not know what subjects were best adapt- 
ed to class room study. 

Since then advertising practice has 
been systematized and out of practical 
experience has crystalized certain funda- 
mental principles that are recognized as 
all important and a knowledge of which 
is absolutely important to the student. 

One of the pioneer writers of text 
books was S. Roland Hall, who for many 
years was connected with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools at Scran- 
ton, and who later was advertising 
manager of the Alpha Portland Cement 
Company. Mr. Hall prepared the books 
on advertising used in the Correspon- 
dence Course of that institution. A few 
weeks ago the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, of New York, published “The Ad- 
vertising Handbook” from Mr. Hall’s 
pen, which is by far the most compre- 
hensive reference volume yet issued on 
the subject. 

The volume contains 743 pages, set in 
leaded ten-point, and bound in  semi- 
flexible boards. It is abundantly illus- 
trated, is attractive in general appear- 
ance, and should have a place in the 
library of every person who has any- 
thing to do with advertising. As the 
name implies, Mr. Hall’s new book is a 
compendium of information upon all 
subjects relating to or connected with 
advertising. The material is arranged 
in logical order and is written in simple 
form. Although primarily a reference 
work, rather than a text book for the 
study of advertising, it can be studied 
systematically by the beginner or even 
by the experienced advertising man with 
profit. 

In the chapter on “Laws Affecting 
Advertising,” Mt. Hall presents infor- 
mation that ought to be known by every 
newspaper writer and owner. Some of 
the topics taken up are The Printers’ 
Ink Model Statute, the Food and Drugs 
Act, the Law against Counterfeiting, 
Postal Laws, Copyright, Infringement 
on Trade-Mark Rights Under the Fed- 
eral Statute, Unfair Competition, etc. 

* * * 

cA SHORT Course in Advertising,” 

by Alex. F. Osborn, of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, and published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, is 
the result of the author’s experience in 
teaching advertising in the Hutchinson 
High School and Association Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and as an advertising 
agent. Like other instructors in ad- 
vertising, Mr. Osborn had felt the need 
of a different kind of a text book than 
was available and undertook to meet 
the need by writing the present volume. 


His arrangement of the subject matter © 


follows closely the best practice of the 
best schools of advertising. It is sim- 
ilar to that employed by the author of 
the “Essentials of Advertisings,” pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany earlier in the year. 

In preparing a volume for classroom 
use it is necessary to present in natural 
order those subjects that are vitally im- 
portant to a clear understanding of the 
principles upon which advertising prac- 
tice rests. Mr. Osborn has done this. 








HROUGH 

the Detroit 
Sunday News ad- 
vertisers can ob- 
tain wonderfully 
thorough state 
coverage without 
sacrificing city 
circulation. 

















Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vse. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


1918... 21,769 
1920. ..233,609 


Total Lines, 


Buy Space in 
Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 
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“Peak of Printing” 


OFFSET GRAVURE 


PICTORIAL 
SUPPLEMENTS 


Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52d St. New York 
Telephone Circle 7395 








In LOS ANGELES the 









has more circulation than it had a year 
ago, and more circulation than both after- 
noon rivals combined. 
It has more advertising than it had a year 
ago, while its afternoon rivals show losses 
from month to month. 


Grows Just Like Los Angeles 


Representatives 

Chicago: 

G. = Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bldg. 


New York: 
H. W. Molone 
604 Times Bidg. 











The 
Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 


I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 
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More Than an 


Introduction 


When a mg | does more than in- 
pe ly an advertiser to a community 
there must result a spirit of mutual 
satisfaction, 

For more than three-quarters of a 
century 


The Pittsburgh Post 


has introduced advertisers to the pur- 
chasing power of the great Pittsburgh 
district. 

Each introduction is accompanied by an 
indorsement which cannot be disassoci- 
ated from the character of such a paper. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, I E. Lm, 
First Nat’l 


ank Bid 
Eastern RN AS Ecol 
Tribune Bidg.. New York, N 








Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best — carried by the 


Circulation 30, 237" ” Meniiies A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bidg. 
New York Chicago 








IN NEW ORLEANS 
ts— 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 














America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 


Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 














SHOWALTER p, Aderrtisine. 


omotion Service 
Founded by W. D. Showalter 


Carried on by E. J. Craine 
Temporary Address: 

8431 120th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 
For Newspapers and Magazines 
Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. A 
Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
advertise adequately. Are you interested 
in a campaign for classified or store adver- 
tising? Sets of 12 back numbers of the 
Service may be obtained at a great reduc- 
tion. They are full of all that is best in 

advertising promotion. 
Write for particulars and rates. 











TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 











Allied Crafts Service, 712 Kanawha Bank 
Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. Will place con- 
tracts shortly for the Tirometer Valve Corpo- 
ration, Charleston, W. Va. 


American Steam Conveyer Corp., 326 West 
Madison street, Chicago. Will place advertis 
ing direct and will make up lists in October 
for American Steam Conveyor Corp. 

J. Back Advertising Agency, Nashville, 
Tenn. Making contracts for the Nashville 
Roller Mills. 

Walter Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 
Making contracts direct with newspapers. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Issuing contracts for the 
American Radiator Company. Will make up 
lists in October for Corona Typewriter Com- 
pany, Groton, N. Y. 

George Batten Company, 38! 4th avenue, 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts with 
newspapers for M. J. Breitenbach. 

Biow Company, !!16 West 32nd street, 
New_York. Making contracts for the Butter- 
ick Publishing Company, “Deltor’’ patterns. 

Thomas M. Bowers Adv. Agency, Kimball 
Bldg., Chicago. Putting out schedules for 
Alfred Decker & Cohn. 

M. J. Breitenbach, 53 Murray street, New 
York. Making contracts for Gude’s ‘‘Pepto- 


” 


mangen. 


Campbell-Ewald Company, 1!1!1!18 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Making contracts 
with newspapers for Bearings Service Com- 
pany. 

Chambers Agency, Bush Terminal Bldg., 
New York. Placing orders with some Penn- 
sylvania newspapers for Zimmerman Manufac- 
turing Company, ‘‘Gas-O-Clean.” 

Chappelow Ad Company, International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Making contracts with 
newspapers for the Valecia Evaporated Milk 
Company; making contracts for Harris-Polk 
Hat Company. 

Chartered Advertising Corporation, 52 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York. Will make up 
lists in October for J. & J. Cash, South Nor- 
walk, Conn., “‘Cash’s’’ woven names. 

Conover-Mooney Company, Harris Trust 
Bldg., Chicago. Reported will use newspapers 
for Mickelberry Food Products Company, Chi- 
cago. 

J. H. Cross Company, 2!4 South [2th 
street, Philadelphia. Using 3-inch orders to 
run 101 times for H. R. Lathrop & Co. 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Handling account for Allen R. Olms 
ted, LeRoy, N. Y., “Mother Gray’s Powder”’; 
handling advertising for Skimit Manufacturing 
Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa; running a newspa 
per campaign for the Mirroscope Company. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Again placirtg copy with newspa 
pers generally for Simmons Company, ‘“‘Sim- 
mons Beds,” Kenosha, Wis. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Reported to be handling ad- 
vertising for the Beckwith Company, stoves. 
ranges, etc., Dowagiac, Mich.; will make up 
lists in October for Burson Knitting Company, 
Rockford, IIL, “Burson-Fashioned”’ hose. 


F. A. Ensign Ad Agency, Union Arcade, 
Pittsburgh. Making yearly contracts with 
newspapers for the Marvel Products Company. 

Gardiner & Wells Company, 150 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing new copy with 
newspapers for the National Biscuit Company, 
“Uneeda” biscuits, New York; renewing con- 
tracts for Marinello Company. 

F. A. Gray & Co., Gray Bldg., Kansas City. 
Sending out schedules for Barbo Manufactur 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Greenleaf Company, 4! Mount Vernon 
street, Boston. Making contracts with news- 
papers for the Dorothy Dodd Shoe Company. 
Making yearly contracts with newspapers for 
Thomas G. Plant Company, Queen Quality 
Shoes. Making yearly contracts for Walker 
& Pratt Manufacturing Company. 


Hawley Advertising Company, 95 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing advertising for 
Aeolian Company, piano players, 29 West 42nd 
street; New York. 

E. T. Howard Company, !!7 West 46th 
street, New York. Again placing copy with 
newspapers in various sections for L. E. Water- 
man Company, “Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pens,’ 191 Broadway, New York. 


James Advertising Agency, 450 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Using newspapers generally 
for Wm. Warner & Co., “‘Sloan’s Liniment.’ 


Johnson-Dallas Company, Greenfield Bldg., 
Atlanta. Making yearly contracts for the 
Frank E. Block Company. 


Philip Kobbe Company, 208 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with a few news- 
papers in se lected sections for Strohmeyer & 
Arpe Company, Sascha Shampoo,” 139 Frank 
lin street, New Y: ork. 


Lamport-MacDonald Company, J. M. S. 
Bldg., South Bend, Ind. Placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for Bastian 
Morley Co., “Royal” Automatic Gas Water 
Heater. 

Long-Costello, Inc., Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Again placing orders with newspapers gener 
ally for Ford Motor Company, automobiles, 
Detroit. 


Lord & Thomas, 5 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago Making 5,000-line contracts with 
Cohen, Rissman & Co.; handling advertising 
for Palm-Olive soap. 


McCann Company, 6! Broadwav, 


H. K. 
New York Making 5,000-line contracts with 


& Publisher for 
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newspapers for the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey; will make up lists in October for 
Cleveiand Metal Products Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Again placing or- 
ders with newspapers generally for Barley 
Motor Car_Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Manternach Company, 74 Union place, 
Hartford, Conn. Sending out full-page copy 
for Russell Manufacturing Company, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Massengale Adv. Agency, Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta. Making contracts with newspapers 
for Walden Institute. 

Morse International Agency, 449 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Reported will make up a list 
of newspapers during October for Potter Drug 
& Chemical Company, “Cuticura Soap,’”’ Mal- 
den, Mass. 

. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 45 
Bromfield street, Boston. Will make up lists 
during October for M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Worcester, Mass., ““Whittall” rugs. 

Harry Porter Company, !5 West 44th 
street, New York. Making contracts for the 
International Consolidated Chemical Company. 

John O. Powers Company, 46! 4th avenue, 
New York. Reported to be again placing or- 
ders with newspapers in various sections for 
A. Schilling & Co., teas, coffee and spices. 

William H. Rankin Company, !04 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Making contracts 
with farm papers for the Mead Cycle Com- 
pany. 

John Ring, Jr., Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 
Making contracts with farm papers for F. C 
Taylor Fur Company. 

Rose-Martin, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New 
York. Will make up lists in October and No- 
vember for Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford, Conn., “Auto- 
san” dish-washing machines. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 Fourth avenue, 
New York. Making contracts with newspapers 
for the Glandex Company. 

L. A. Sandlass, 217 West Saratoga street, 
Baltimore. Making contracts with newspapers 
for Fruit Pudding Company. 

Frank Seaman, 470 4th avenue, New York. 
Making contracts with newspapers for the 
Studebaker Corporation. 

Snitzler-Warner Company, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Sending out 12 and 18 
time orders for R. L. Watkins, “Liquid Orvon.” 

Smith, Denne & Moore, Montreal. Placing 
orders in daily newspapers calling for insertions 
of five-column advertisements for Canadian 
Laco Lamps. 

Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 1463 Broad 
way, New York Placing orders with newspa 
pers in New York, Rhode Island and Pennsy! 
vania for Crystal On Chemical Company, 56 
Pine street, New York. 

Sprague Electric Works of General Elec- 
tric Company, 527 West 34th street, New 
York Will make up lists in October and 
place advertising direct. 

Stack Advertising Agency, Heyworth 
Bldg., Chicago. Making yearly contracts with 
newspapers for Swift & Co. 

Stewart-Davis Company, 400 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Making new contracts 
for Wrigley’ s Chewing Gum. 

C. H. Touzalin Agency, 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Will make up lists in October 
for Schwalge-Smith Company, Elmhurst, IIL, 
manufacturers of incubators. 

James T. Weatherald, |42 Berkeley street, 
Boston. Using 1,000 inches with newspapers 
generally for “Lydia Pinkham” and ‘“Vinol.” 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Making up lists during 
October for the Westerr? Clock Company, La 
Salle, Ill, alarm clocks. 


NEW JOURNALISM BUILDING 


Kansas University Puts All Press Ac- 
tivities Under One Roof 


The journalism department of the 
University of Kansas will occupy ex- 
clusively a centrally situated building on 
the campus, Prof. L. N. Flint, head of 
the department, announced just before 
the opening of the school term this week. 
The printing plant, editorial department, 
business offices, class rooms, library and 
practice laboratories will all be housed 
under the same roof. 

A big news room, 30 x 40, connected 
by copy chutes with the composing room, 
is one of the features of the new home. 
A telegraph room also is arranged for 
the students to practice in receiving and 
editing telegraph news. Another feat- 
ure is a model business office. 

A new member of the faculty appears 
this year, Miss Mary Smith, who comes 
from the E. B. Wilson Advertising Com- 
pany, of New York. Other instructors 
are Prof. W. A. Dill, Prof. F. W. Dil- 
lon, Dr. Helen O. Mahin and Guy M. 
Pennock. 





HALF PAGES 


Feature, Children’s and 
Among the Movie Stars 


FULL PAGES 


The above, also Fashion 
and Camera News 


Sample mats with pleasure on request 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








A business depression has no terrors for 
the North Jersey Shore—the field domi- 
nated by 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 

This territory has factories that produce 
$25,000,000 annually; farms yielding $10, 
000,000 annually; and a huge resort busi- 
ness besides. 

It requires a panic, indeed, to seriously 
affect all of these lines of endeavor. 
Member A. B.C. Standard Rate Card 
Frank R. Northrup, Special Representative 

3 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Association Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 

Asbury Park, N. J. 








1851 HISTORY OF 1921 
Che New York Times 


By ELMER DAVIS 

of The Times Editorial Staff 
A record of seventy years of the making 
of a newspaper, giving an account of the 
founding of The New York Times and 
briefly outlining the beginnings of contem 
poraneous newspapers. 
456 pages. 32 rotogravure etchings. 

18 facsimiles of first pages. 
Bound in cloth: Sent to any address in U.S 
and Canada, $2.00. Foreign Countries, $2.25. 

Published by 
The New Dork Times Company 
Times Square, New York 








“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published 


every Saturday. in 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 














For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernafional News Service 
World Building . NewYork. L 
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DAILY PAPER STARTED 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


E. C. Deland, Samuel Sklar, and J. J. 
Wallace, Old Boston Record Chiefs, 
Own and Publish the 


Home News 


Publication of the Cambridge Home 
News, a six-day afternoon newspaper 
with two editions, was begun Sept. 15 
in its own plant, 110 Austin street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Organizers and sole stock- 
holders are Earl C. Deland, Samuel 
Sklar and John J. Wallace. Mr. De- 
land, president and publisher, has been 
a New England newspaper man for 20 
years and during the last 12 years has 
held in succession the various executive 
desks of the Boston Evening Record. 
At the time of the Record’s sale to the 
Hearst interests, he was_ publisher. 
Treasurer Sklar also has had 20 years’ 
experience in New England as a circu- 
lator and distribution expert. During 
that period he has been associated with 
the Boston American and Advertiser, 
the Record, the Globe and more recently 
the Herald. Mr. Wallace, the editor, 
was managing editor and later editor of 
the Record. The remainder of his 21 
years’. experience has been in the news 
departments of metropolitan  publica- 
tions. 


Cambridge, a city of 109,500 inhabit- 
ants and the home of Harvard college, 
has depended heretofore, except for 
short intervals on the Boston newspa- 
pers. Divided from Boston by a river 
—as well as many diverse community 
interests—the merchants and reading 
public welcomed the new paper as a 
modern need. All allotted advertising 
space for the first edition was sold one 
week in advance of issue, the publishers 
state. 


Cambridge news first, then greater 
Boston, then world news is the paper’s 
policy. Full United Press day report 
service has been contracted for. The 
land and a fireproof brick-and-concrete 
building has been purchased as a per- 
manent home. A Goss press with mod- 
ern stereotyping equipment is to be in- 
stalled as soon as concrete piers are 
completed. In the interim actual com- 
position and printing are being carried 
on in a leased plant. 





HERE AND THERE WITH 
THE CIRCULATORS 





NEW kind of contest was started 

September 5 by the Springfield (Ohio) 
Morning Sun, to run for thirty days. 
Each day, the newspaper will publish 
the descriptions of two prominent local 
persons. These descriptions will be 
printed on coupons, below which will 
be a line to be filled in with the per- 
son’s name by the reader. When all 
sixty pictures have been published, the 
contestants will mail in their identifica- 
tions. Awards will be based on the 
number of correct identifications. 
Twenty-two awards have been offered, 
as follows: First, $25; second, $15; 
third, $10; fourth, $5; fifth, $3, and the 
next seventeen $1 each. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, August 
31, announced the names of the winners 
of twenty automobiles given away dur- 
ing a subscription contest. The ma- 
chines were valued at $60,000. In ad- 
dition to the machines the paper gave 
away several thousand dollars in cash 
prizes. According to Circulation Man- 
ager J. J. Kirke of the paper, through 
the auto contest, the bicycle gift contest 
and the recent “beauty contest,” in 
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which $11,500 was distributed to beau- 
tiful unmarried women in Ohio, the 
P. D. circulation has made a good gain 
this summer. 


The Winnipeg Manitoba Free Press 
is holding a Camera Contest, offering 
prizes to readers who supply what are 
judged to be the best “snaps” depicting 
scenes of human interest. The winning 
photographs appear from day to day. 

Victor Lattanner is the new circula- 
tion manager of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Enquirer. He has been engaged in cir- 
culation and special promotion work 
for fifteen years on newspapers in the 
United States and Canada, including the 
Milwaukee Journal, Oklahoma City 
Times, Montreal Evening News, Char- 
lotte News and Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 

Through the generosity of its read- 
ers, the Winnipeg Evening Tribune was 
recently enabled to give a picnic to the 
city’s orphans. Nearly $9,000 was 
raised through its columns, and the 
kiddies were taken to one of the adja- 
cent beaches. In the next day’s issue a 
full page of photographs was displayed 
which attracted considerable attention, 
as the special press photographer who 
covered the picnic had an eye to what 
would appeal to the 12,000 readers that 
contributed to the fund. 


Carriers of the Oklahoma City Leader 
returned this week from two weeks’ 


for 
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vacation in the Arbuckle Mountains of 
southern Oklahoma, Camp was estab- 
lished at the top of one of the highest 
mountains, and named “Camp Polly 
Anne” by the carriers. W. E. Barrett, 
city circulation manager of the Leader, 
and his wife were in charge of the 
camp. S. Ameringer is circulation 
manager. 

The Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star 
entertained the news carriers of that 
paper at an annual outing at Lake Sun- 
nyside, recently. Races and_ baseball 
made up a delightful program and sev- 
eral prizes were awarded. 

W. W. Boyington, formerly with the 
Chanute (Kan.) Tribune, has been made 
circulation manager of the Mankato 
(Minn.) Free Press. 

About 50 carriers of the Portland 
(Me.) Evening Express and Sunday Tel- 
egram held an interesting meeting in 
the newly completed library of those 
papers at which Lester F. Wallace, the 
new circulation manager, gave the boys 
a talk on the aims of the management in 
keeping the service to a higher point of 
efficiency. He also urged that every 
carrier secure a substitute to be called 
in case of an emergency. 

With the completion of hard surfaced 
roads radiating from Portland, the Ore- 
gonian has organized a truck service 
supplying papers formerly routed by 
train. Trucks are now carrying the last 


edition of the paper to all points west 
as far as Astoria, 100 miles away, and 
north and south along the coast from 
that city. Another truck service has 
been established between Portland and 
Salem, supplying other Willamette Val- 
ley towns as well. Three trucks handle 
the circulation on the Astoria run and 
two on the Salem route, with a third 
added on Sunday. 

The St. Paul Daily News seeks to 
improve the chirography of the chil- 
dren’s page readers by offering cash 
prizes in a new penmanship contest. 
The Daily News, in conjunction with 
the Boys’ Athletic club, gave a series 
of races for amateur bicycle riders at 
the Minnesota state fair grounds in St. 
Paul a short time ago. Prizes, valued at 
$600 were awarded. They consisted 
of bicycles, gold watches, tires, knives 
and chains. Motion pictures of the 


races were made and shown in the 


theatres. 


Carriers of the Phoenix (Ariz.) Re- 
publican who secured 10 new orders 
in a month were recently given a day’s 
outing at Florence, Ariz., by the Repub- 
lican management. 


Change In A. P. Membership 
Associated Press representation of the 
St. Louis Westliche Post has been trans- 
ferred to Hans Hackel, who succeeded 
G. A. Buder as publisher of that paper 
about two years ago. 











SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 























The National Bond Corporation 
No. 12 Upper Camden St., Dublin 
BUY AND SELL 
French, Belgian, Roumanian, Canadian 
and All Government BONDS 


Prospectus Free on Application 
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FOR SALE 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


For Sale 


Duplex matrix roller, casting box, tail trimmer 
and reamer, all complete and in good ——- 
condition. Roller is equipped with 3 h.p. A.C. 
motor, wired ready to connect up. This equip- 
ment may be used for either 7 or 8 column 
22 inch paper. Address The Beacon Journal 
Company, Akron, Ohio, for further particulars. 
Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 
6 c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Wanted 


Octuple straightline press. Must be in first 
class condition, 8 column pages, 22% inch 
cutting cylinders. Give full particulars, price 
and when built. Box A-892, care Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 











Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








7 \ 
@ Established in 1912 to sell and 7 
equip Newspaper Plants 
PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


QUICK-ACTION BARCAINS 








NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 


always uniform. 


Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J.& J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





LINOTYPES 
Model 14, with Mohr Saw, motor wt can ee 
Model 17, electric pot, motor eeeadaigtte Detroit Lee Angeles 
4 more 
toe ry ore na Rich : od es ea 
Model 5, Ai Se. 
t 4 Medel 3 complete ..ssscee $1,275.00 | Ss Ve 
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SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Manager 

Thoroughly experienced newspaper executive 
with exceptional record for past achievements 
desires a permanent connection with a live 
newspaper where ability for organization, con- 
sistent hard work and initiative are necessary. 


SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Mr. Publisher 
Here’s a young man with six years’ experience 
in soliciting, promotion and development. Not 
so keen about telling what he can do as doing 
it. Box A-881, care Eptror & PUBLISHER. 





Fifteen years’ experience; past four years 
director of advertising on paper of forty 
thousand circulation. I want a new field to 
conquer. If you need such a man, write. My 
references and past record will convince you 
that I can do the work. Available on short 
notice. Address Box A-886, care Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 





Advertising Manager 


Several years’ experience directing and man- 
aging advertising department of a daily in 
community of 150,000. Good salesman and 
copy writer, accustomed to meet big men in 
both local and foreign fields. Address A-890, 
care Epitror & PUBLISHER. 





Assistant Advertising Manager 


Detail man trained in metropolitan business 
office; circulation, salesmanship and promotion; 
20 years. Holding executive position, wants 
change offering $5,000. Best references. Ad- 
dress A-884, care Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Circulation Representative 


Available at once. Have four years’ office and 
road experience. Know the office viewpoint 
and capable of putting it into effect when in 
the field. Personally acquainted with 300 
wholesale independent distributors in the mid- 
dle west. Best references. A. S., 5825 
Wayne ave., Chicago, III. 


Double Your Classified. 


Have developed method for doubling a busi- 
ness, all classifications with a pro at the 
same time. No system. Just know how to 
get it. Make real producers of solicitors, in- 
stall method, train the most. efficient to con- 
tinue the work. Not a commission proposition. 
Make stated charge for stated term. Increased 
business one paper 800 per cent in 13 weeks. 
New Jersey daily trebled business in 4 weeks. 
Ohio daily increased business 400 per cent in 





6 weeks. ever had a failure. Full particu- 
lars on request. Send copies of your city 
apers. William H. Yale, 185 Church St., 


ew Haven, Conn, 


Can take on 4 papers the 
next six months. 





Editor 


Experienced on trade and general publications, 
from reporter to managing editor, seeks va- 
cancy. Writes forceful editorials; has good 
nose for news, and is especially strong in me- 
chanical knowledge. Living wage essential, 
but congenial work and surroundings first con- 
sideration. Small town daily first preference. 
Address P. O. Box 320, Port Chester, N. 





Editorial Writer, Paragrapher 


Wants position with strong organization. Best 
of references. Address Box A-889, care Ep- 
1ror & PUBLISHER. 





Experienced Advertising Man 


27, desires change; display newspaper work 
or store advertising manager. Newspaper and 
agency experience of several years. Box 
A-887, care Epitror & PuBLISHER. 





Experienced Newspaper Solicitor 

Eastern National Field, fifteen years. 
acquaintance 
buyers. 
sire to 


Wide 
among advertisers, agencies, space 
At present with large agency. De- 
make connection high class special 
agency, National Department, Metropolitan 
daily, trade paper or magazine. Available 
October Ist. Highest references. Address 
A-891, care Epiror & PuBLisHER. 


General Manager-Publisher 


I am looking for the general management of a 
growing small city daily newspaper property. 
One that does not show success desired; needs 
reorganization with efficient and economical de 
velopment. Have an exceptional record of 
achievement as a result producer in advertising 
and circulation and am versed in successful 
management of all departments. Address 
A-897, Epitor & PusLisHeEr. 


Graduate of Cornell 


Position on editorial staff of city daily, lead- 
ing eventually to editorial writing. Twenty-two 
years of age. Editor-in-chief of Cornell Daily 
Sun (8 page, 7 col. daily with A. P. service). 
Experienced in news gathering and writing, 
and particularly in editorial and feature writ- 
ing. Winner of editorial writing competition, 
Eastern college dailies. Competent to handle 
column, semi-humorous, semi- literary, such as 
Bowling Green, Conning Tower, in addition to 
routine journalistic work. Address E. 

White, 48 Mesereau Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





Situation Wanted 


Young married man with family desires to 
make change about January 1, 1922. Expe- 
rience in mewspaper work covers eighteen 
years principally in advertising and reportorial 
ends. Not an expert ad writer but knows how 
to write and can sell.. Knows human nature. 
Knows news end and can handle desk. Prefer 
daily afternoon field, but would consider 
monthly magazine in advertising end as mana- 
ger. Once owned small daily. References. 
, A-882, care Eprror & PustisHer. 





Mr. Publisher 

Do you need a young fellow who has initiative, 
ability, and who is anxious to make his mark 
in life? Such a young man is open for a 
proposition to take over the business manage- 
ment of a daily paper anywhere. Have the 
best of references and a proven record for ef- 
ficiency. Will start for a moderate salary put 
will expect advancement when goods are de- 
livered. Single and no bad habits. Write Box 
A-898, care Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Situation Wanted By st 
All-round writer-solicitor, immediately. Post 
Office Box 116, Ocean City, New Jersey. 


Thoroughly Trained Newspaperman 


Thirty-six, ten years New York reporting and 
rewrite experience; also experience as copy 
reader, night city editor and city editor. Im- 
mediately available; $75. Address Box A-871, 
care of Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Wanted 


Position on desk or at editorial writing by man 
of thirty. Five years on dailies of 25,000 cir- 
culation. College graduate. Fast and accurate. 
Address Box A-877, Epittor & PuBLISHER, 


Want a Farm News Man 


With daily paper training, farm experience, 32, 
married, now in Agricultural Extension work. 
Will want $50. Can’t change quickly. Prefer 
Northwest weekly. Box A-888, care Epiror 
& PuBLISHER. 








Young Man 


College graduate and graduate of School of 
Journalism, forceful writer with ‘nose for 
news” seeks position as reporter, desk man or 
rewrite man. Best references furnished. Box 
A-893, care Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Cartoonist 

Young man, now employed, seeks connection 
with daily newspaper or syndicate as cartoonist. 
Can do sports, editorial or topical drawing. 
College poe, served in U. S. Army, mar- 
ried. Prefers to work in East. Address Box 
B-949, care of Epitor & PuBLiIsHER. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 


Foreman Wanted 


for Canadian morning newspaper. Opportunity 
for experienced working foreman. Address 
Pierre C. Starr, Suite 1111, 1457 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Classified Advertising Managers Wanted 
for two of my clients. Exceptional opportunity 
for men who have demonstrated abilities. For 
interview address Pierre C. Starr, Suite 1111, 
1457 Broadway, New York City. 


Copy Writer Wanted 

for Canadian newspaper. Preference given to 
Canadians. Address Pierre C. Starr, Suite 
1111, 1457 Broadway, New York City. 


Reporter 


For Ohio daily, town 9,000. Must get and 
write most of local news; read copy; write 
heads; take pony call. Will work with man 
who has been city and managing editor on 
metropolitan papers. $25 to start; $30 in three 
months. Address Box A-866, care of Eptror & 
PUBLISHER. 


Wanted 


Advertising man with strong personality for 
only daily in high class mid-West city of 25,000. 
One who can convincingly preach bigger space 
and better copy for merchants who are not 
only in a rut but have folded hands on account 
of depression. Applicant must have daily 
newspaper experience, optimism, character and 
ability to inspire confidence. Small city but 


big job. Write fully to A-883, care Eprror 
& PUBLISHER, — a ed 
Wanted 


City news editor for progressive paper in grow- 


ing city of 35,000 in the Southwest. Must be 
thoroughly qualified, have initiative, able to 
handle staff, and be in good health. Address 


Box A-872, care of Epitor & PusLisHer. 


FEATURE SERVICES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. © Cash with order. 


Editorial and Feature Service 


Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. rite for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
cate, 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Wanted to Buy 


A newspaper in a city of from 30,000 to 
100,000. Either the first or second paper will 
be considered. All transactions will be treated 
strictly confidential. _Address Box A-885, care 


Wanted to Lease 
daily newspaper. Newspaper man with proven 
record for e ciency wants to get in touch with 
the publisher of a daily newspaper that wants 
to lease. References. Write Box A-899, care 
Evitor & PUBLISHER. 





BUSINESS EDITORS TO STUDY 


Trade Paper Association Plans Course 
* on Its Own Work 

The New York Business Publishers’ 
Association has completed arrangements 
to inaugurate a course in industrial pub- 
lishing for the staffs of publications is- 
sued by its members. The course will 
last eight or hine months. Classes will 
be organized early this fall and will be 
carried on until late in the spring. In 
addition to classes for members of the 
New York Business Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, arrangements will probably be made 
for classes for business paper organiza- 
tions in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, St. Louis and other cities. 

The idea was originally proposed by 
H. M. Swetland, president of the United 
Publishers’ Corporation, and the plans 
have been worked out under his leader- 
ship by the New York Business Pub- 
lishers’ Association educational commit- 
tee, of which he is chairman. Associa- 
ted with him are J. Malcolm Muir, vice- 
president, McGraw-Hill Company; M. 
C. Robbins, publisher Gas Age, and pres- 
ident of Associated Business Papers, 
Inc.; J. C. Oswald, publisher American 
Printer; E. P. Harris, of Harris, Dib- 
ble & Co.; and R. H. McCready, presi- 
dent, McCready Publishing Company. 

The “study-unit” plan will be used 
conducting the course, combining home 
study and weekly class meetings. 
Special texts on the subjects covered 
in the course are being prepared with 
the aid of a co-operating staff of 40 
publishersy editors, business managers 
and service department managers affili- 
ated with the New York Business 
Publishers’ Association. 

The plans are being worked out, in 
co-operation with the+ educational com- 
mittee, by W. H. Lough and David 
Rosenblum, president and vice-president, 
respectively, of the Business Training 
Corporation, and Henry H. Norris, who 
will head the instruction staff. Mr. 
Norris was formerly professor and head 
of the department of electrical engineer- 
ing at Cornell University and has served 
as chairman of the educational commit- 
tees of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 





MEDILL FULL COURSE STARTS 


Bastian of Chicago Tribune Will Teach 
News Editing 

Thirty juniors from 

over the country 

names for 


various colleges 
have entered their 
matriculation in North- 
western University’s new full-time de- 
partment of the Joseph Medill School 
of Journalism, which opens Sept. 22 
on the Evanston campus. The part- 
time department 


was launched suc- 
cessfully last February while prepara- 
tions were going ahead for establish- 


ing the full-time department, to which 
will be admitted only men and women 
with two years of collegiate work to 
their credit. 


$11,400 


profit from leading newspaper of 
a city of 15,000 in 1920. Can 
be bought for $60,000 with a 
first payment of $40,000, balance 


in four equal annual payments. 
Proposition W. N. 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Unusual (pportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 











PRESS FOR SALE 


COX DUPLEX, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12-pp. 
of 7 cols., 13 ems. 


In A-1 condition and may be seen in 
operation. Equipment includes 20 galley 
chases and an extra roll stand which give 
metropolitan margins with the use of 16% 
and 33% or 50% and 67 inch rolls thereby 
effecting saving in newsprint. Also 10 
h.p. motor and two sets extra roller stocks, 
wrenches, etc. Delivery about October 1. 


For Sale by 
Southern Publishers Exchange, Inc. 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bldg., Richmond, Va. 











ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION BUILDER 
Nationally known, high-class editor would 
consider offer to 

DEVELOP NEWSPAPER 

as part owners or on profit-sharing 
Backed by successful record in oper 
ating and building up newspapers, they 
now seek opportunity in field with possi 
bilities. Never Have Failed to establish ad 
vertising rates that bring adequate profits. 
Box A-878, Epitor & PustisHeEr. 


Either 
basis, 











Enrolments are beginning in the 
part-time classes, which had more than 
ene hundred students last session. 
Prof. H. F. Harrington, director of 
the school, announces the appointment 
of George C. Bastian, Sunday editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, as a member 
of the Medill School faculty. Mr. 
Bastian will direct a course in 
editing. y 


news 


Crowell Moves Magazine West 
The Crowell 


now issuing 


Publishing Company is 
the Mentor, a weekly maga- 
zine, from their plant in Springfield, 
Ohio. Up until last week, the company 
printed the Mentor in New York City, 
but with the completion of the new ad- 
dition to its Springfield plant, the trans- 
fer to the latter city was made. It is 
understood that printing of Collier’s 
magazine will be transferred to the 
Springfield plant this fall. 


School of Journalism Crowded 


The School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri opened its thirteenth 
year September 1. Two hundred and 
nine students enrolled in journalism as 
against 163 enrolled for the 1920 fall 
term. Counting the 94 students from 
other schools and colleges of the uni- 
versity taking courses in journalism 
there is a total of 303 students taking 
courses in journalism. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an  acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reachmg the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


rm 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 








Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News ........-- 785,118 
indianapolis News ........-+++++ 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal .........+:+ 640,766 
Detroit News ......ccccsccccece 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago Daily News ..........++-+ 629,187 
Pittsburgh Press 
Toledo Blade 


eee eeeee 


Hartford Times 

Cleveland Press 
Newark Evening News did not dasa 

separate foreign display lineage figures. 




















We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you hew 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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UNCHES 


Managimg editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


Eprtor & PusiisHer will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. 


When they appear clip 


them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. Unavailable 


hunches will not be returned. 


Here is a space conserver. In its 
daily column of movie reviews, the 
Philadelphia North American has adopt- 
ed a novel method of cataloguing the 
quality of the film under inspection. 
For instance, a fairly good picture has 
a single black asterisk or star follow- 
ing the name of the theatre or film, as 
a sub-caption. A good picture gets two 
stars; an exceptional one, three as- 
terisks.—L. S. 


One of the very best stories in the 
Detroit Journal for some time is the 
“Not More Than 11 Cents for an Ice 
Cream Soda Campaign.” Print the names 
of fair price dealers who sell sodas for 
10 cents plus one cent tax. You'll get 
a shower in the mails. Interview ice 
cream and other ingredient manufac- 
turers to show the cost of a soda is very 
small and that retail prices accordingly 
should be low. The Journal found ice 
cream sodas cost the dealer 4.6 cents 
each, including a liberal allowance for 
overhead.—E. C. L. 


Prepare a feature story on the hottest 
and coolest occupations in the city to 
use on some scorching day in the sum- 
mer. It may be found that the men 
working in a refrigerator plant have the 
coolest job and the men working on 
roofs the hottest. Get accurate esti- 
mates of the temperatures at which each 
works and note the difference. You can 
also work this on the coldest day next 
winter—E, A. H. 


The St. Paul Daily News published 
twenty questions to find out what the 
average St. Paulite knew about his own 
city. The questions totalled 100 points, 
five for each question. Then the News 
published a list of the persons sending 
in their names who made a score of 
ninety or more.—J. T. 


Atmosphere to a _ series of freak 
stories in the day’s news is given by the 
News Tribune of Duluth, Minn., under 
a well set up two-column head, as fol- 
lows: 

World’s a stage! People Play Parts, 

Smiles, tears, wrath, love portrayed, 

Scenes shift quickly in day’s events. 


Under this headline appear stories 
on: Wife Beater Tarred and Feathered; 
Squaw Claims Millionaire’s Land; Court 
Breaks Up “Love Nest;” Secretary 
Fall Shoots Rattlesnake—S. K. D. 


Automobile editors might publish a 
table of statistics in the Sunday section 
which would be a magnet for “used-car” 
advertising. The table would show the 
number and make of cars sold every 
week in the second-hand market, giving 
year of model and price obtained. In 
this way a prospective buyer would be 
able to judge just what make of used- 
car seems to be in the most demand in 
his locality, and the model best suited 
to the driving conditions.—L. S. 


The Lethbridge Herald, Lethbridge, 
Canada, has successfully run a series of 


articles on How a Business Girl, Club 
Woman, Housewife, Business Man, 
Suburban Resident, and finally, an Edi- 
tor, reads the paper. The stories were 
racy and snappy, properly displayed and 
proved a knockout. Incidentally, it 
pleased the advertising department.— 
ors. 


One automobile license number is pub- 
lished each day in the “Automobiles for 
sale” columns of the Toledo News-Bee 
classified advertising pages. If the mo- 
torist having that number on his ma- 
chine calls at the News-Bee office he is 
presented with 10 gallons of gasoline. 
The numbers selected are always those 
owned by residents of Toledo and vi- 
cinity. The plan is used to attract 
greater interest among motorists in the 
classified advertising columns of the 
newspaper.—T. 


Offer prizes of, say, $10, $5, $3, $2 and 
$1 for best drawing or cartoon on some 
local subject in the public eye, limiting 
contestants’ age to 16 or under. Let 
them select their own subjects. This 
will teach school chikiren to take an 
interest in civic and municipal affairs and 
it will also surprise the judges to find 
how much natural talent for drawing 
some children possess. An _ excellent 
children’s page feature —A. O. E. 


The Chicago Tribune has issued a 
call to Chicago’s fishermen and women 
for a “photograph of yourself and your 
biggest catch this season.” The Tribune 
will reproduce the photographs in its 
rotogravure section and will pay three 
dollars for each photograph published. 
If there is anything a disciple of Izaac 
Walton cannot resist it is the invitation 
to show the world a photograph of him- 
self and his biggest catch.—L. R. 


The oldest documents on file at the 
court house will undoubtedly reveal an 
interesting feature article. A  photo- 
graph of the papers should accompany 
the article. Possibly the court action 
may have developed from a personal 
quarrel between two early settlers in 
your town or city. Perhaps it involved 
the sale of a parcel of land. Whatever 
may be its nature, the documents should 


prove the source of a good feature.— 
a a 


Why not let your readers “interview” 
prominent persons in your locality on 
whom interest centers, as for instance 
the Mayor (especially if a possible can- 
didate for re-election) or the prohibition 
enforcement officer assigned to your 
territory. Make an appointment with 
the “subject” explaining the plan to him 
in advance and then announce through 
your paper that readers are invited to 
submit questions they would ask the 
“subject” were they interviewing him. 
Select from the questions submitted a 
limited number (choosing those of the 
widest public interest) and have your 
reporter in turn submit them to the man 
who is to be interviewed. In preparing 
the story it is optional whether the names 
of the readers who suggested the differ- 
ent questions be given —H. A. L. 
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Reach the People of 


THE SOUTH 


through this list of great Southern daily newspapers. These daily 
newspapers have the co-operative spirit developed. They stand 
ready and willing to help in the matter of securing initial distribution 
and the moving of the goods when once placed on sale in their 
respective localities. 

















Get into this territory. Localize your merchandise. Link your 
goods up with your local dealer. 


These daily newspapers below are read and believed in by the 
people they reach and wield a greater influence on their readers than 
any other power on earth. They can and will assist the National 
Advertiser in reaching the buyers in their community. 


These Daily Newspapers Reach the Right People 








SOUTHERN LIST 




























2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA. a i NORTH CAROLINA. Circulation lines _ lines 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ....(M) 22,664 .08 08 Greensboro Daily News ..... (M) 18,365 .05 05 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ..... (S) 25,486 .10 10 Greensboro Daily News ...... (S) 24,754 .06 .06 
“Birmingham News .......... (E) 59,019 .15 15 Raleigh News and Observer. .(M) 23,526 .06 06 
*Birmingham News .......... (S) 59,479 15 15 * Raleigh News and Observer. .(S) 25,962 06 06 
*Mobile News-Item ........... (E) 10,653.05 .05 II. dnnaveciesnns (E) 6,131 .03 03 
*Mobile Register ............ (M) 21,508  .07 07 Wilmington Star ............ (M) 6,191 .04 04 
*Mobile Register ............ (S) 33,862 .085 .085 *Winston-Salem Journal ... (M&S) 8,158 .04 04 
FLORIDA. z SOUTH CAROLINA. 
*Jacksonville Metropolis ...... (E) 18,355 .07 07 ee Recerd .nccccccccs (E) 13,213.05 .05 
*Florida Times-Union, Jackson- wena Record ...ccccccee (S) 14,130 .05 .05 
I SERS Re (M&S) 33,439 .08 (9cS) .08 (9cS) Ph ener MED ia ccccaneuces (M) 21,302 06 06 
*Pensacola Journal .......... (M) 3,978 025 025 Toor eessceeserced SS = = ae 
*Greenville Piedmont ......... (E) 7,290 .04 .04 
*Pensacola Journal .......... (S) 5,396 .025 025 
Pananedin Mews ss ccsccccce (E) 5,282 03 03 Greenwood Index Journal. . (E&S) 4,235 .025 .025 
nessa Vek ..... (S) 7,000 03 03 Spartanburg Journal ........ (E) 3,670 04 04 
oP Cea P Spartanburg Herald ......(M&S) 6,012 04 .04 
GEORGIA. TENNESSEE. 
$Augusta Chronicle ......... (M) 10,254 045 045 *Chattanooga News .......... (E) 20,154 .05 .05 
$Augusta Chronicle .......... (S) 9,734 045 045 Chattanooga Times ......... (M) 22,661 .07 .07 
*Augusta Herald ............ (E) 12,701 05 es Chattanooga Times .......... (Ss) 23,046 07 07 
*Augusta Herald ............ (Ss) 11,884 .05 05 §Knoxville Sentinel .......... (E) 23,687 .07 06 
*Columbus Ledger ........ (E&S) 8,294 O4 04 Memphis Commercial Appeal (M) 84,730 .16 15 
*Macon Telegraph ........... (M) 20,144 .06 06 Memphis Commercial Appeal. . (S) 115,102.19 -18 
*Macon Telegraph ............ (Ss) 20,439 .06 06 *Nashville Banner ............ (E) 41,466 .07 .07 
*Savannah Morning News . .(M&S) 20,891 055 05 *Nashville Banner ..........+ (S) 43,912 .08 .08 
VIRGINIA. 

KENTUCKY. tBristol Herald Courier... .(M&S) 6,590 .04 .04 
“Lexington Leader ........... (E) 16,252 05 05 Danville Register and Bee (M&E) 11,213 .045 .045 
“Lexington Leader ........... (S) 16,220 .05 -05 Newport News Times-Herald. . (E) 10,819 .05 05 
Louisville Herald ........... (M) 46,429 .09 09 Newport News Daily Press (S&M) 6,109 .05 05 
Louisville Herald ........... (S) 56,206 .09 *Roanoke Times .......... (M&S) 10,844 .08 07 

*Roanoke World-News ....... (E) 11,078 07 06 







NORTH CAROLINA. 







“Asheville Citizen ............ (M) 11,322 .045 045 Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*Asheville Citizen ............ (S) 9,973 .045 045 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
*Charlotte Observer ......... (M) 29,329 .055 05 tincludes Bristol, Tenn. 

*Charlotte Observer .......... (S) 22,270 .07 06 §Publisher’s Statement. 
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OHIO’S WEALTH COMES FROM HER OWN SOIL 





Agricultural Goods Were Valued at Third of State’s Total 1920 Production—Mineral and Metal 
Manufactures in Many Lines Stood Highest in the Union 


H1O’S wealth comes largely from 

her own a fact which alone 
would prejudice economists in its favor 
and which is of vital importance to na- 
tional advertisers. Agriculture, the 
leading industry, last year produced 
crops and live stock valued at $904,- 
400,000, a figure exceeded by only four 
other states, but agriculture only starts 
the story. Almost twice as much value 
was credited to the products of the 
fuel and metal mines and the factories 
of the state, which contributed $1,- 
782,808,000 last year. Her population 
of 5,759,368, according to the 1920 cen- 
sus, is fourth in the union ard is ad- 
vantageously distributed between the 
cities and farming communities. 

It estimated that 256,695 families 
live on farms, which have a total acre- 
age of 23,515,888 square miles, and 
that the remaining 1,182,650 families in- 
habit the cities, towns and _ villages. 
Ohio leads all states in the number of 
cities with a population of 25,000 or 
more—21 being listed in the 1920 cen- 
sus—and the total of towns and trading 
centers in the state is 2,930. 

Purchasing power is susceptible to 
proof in many forms and Ohio’s 28,475 
farmers who are worth more than 
$10,000 each are a highly convincing 
form. It is a state of widely diversified 
crops, the leaders being corn, tame hay, 
tobacco, potatoes, wheat and oats. Al- 
most within sound of the _ factory 
whistles are raised prize-winning crops 
of corn and tobacco in the Miami Val- 
ley, also famed for breeding of thor- 
oughbred live stock, Dairying is a top- 
notch industry in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati and in Eastern Ohio, where it 
shares the lead with sheep-raising and 
fruit culture. Failure of one crop does 
not mean disaster in Ohio. 

More highly developed forms of 
wealth lend their weight to Ohio’s pur- 
chasing power supremacy. Take 
posits in state banks for 1920. They 
totalled $1,269,000,000, according to re- 
turns made by 767 banks, and repre- 
sented a gain of $120,000,000 over the 
1919 total. Building.and loan associa- 
tion resources on January 1, 1921, to- 
talled $497,790,287, an average of 
$429.08 for each account. There were 
also 1,124,000 national bank depositors 
in Ohio and the total resources of the 
national banks of Ohio were $1,066,- 
584,000 on December 29, 1920. 


soil, 


is 
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This sum is exceeded by the payroll 
of the 1,284,903 wage earners last year, 
who carried away in their envelopes 
$1,400,195,854, an average of $1,400 per 
family, and Ohio paid into the Federal 
Treasury in income and profits taxes 
in 1919, $316,794,805.16, or more than 
19 other states and possessions com- 
bined. This amount was exceeded only 
by New York, Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois. Figures for 1920 taxes are not yet 
available. 

Fortunate also is the state in its fac- 
tory locations. Lodi, in the north- 
eastern part, is the geographical center 
of the industrial horsepower of the na- 
tion. Of the 264 branches of manufac- 
ture recognized by the U. S. Census 
Bureau, all but 46 are represented in 
Ohio and in 10 of these industries, 
Ohio outranks all other states. In 18, 
Ohio is second, in 1, fourth, in another 
fifth and in another sixth. 

The combined automobile output of 
Cleveland and Toledo is the second 
largest in the world and in the Cleve- 
land district more ore handled than 


in any other section in the 
Ohio lake ports in 1920 received a total 
of 29,649,245 tons of iron ore and 
shipped coal to the amount of 22,941,480 
tons. Cleveland, Youngstown, Steuben- 
ville, Canton and Middletown are cities 
that rank high in the manufacture of 
steel. 

Akron is the world’s 
and in 1920 turned out over 20,000,000 
automobile tires, valued at $545,812,311. 
Fourteen Akron rubber companies em- 
ploy 72,397 men and women and paid 
them 1920 salaries totalling $142,330,572 
Pottery, cash registers, and evaporated 
milk also contribute their share to 
Ohio’s prosperity and oil was produced 
by two of the largest independent pe- 
troleum companies during 1919 and 
1920 to the amount of 455,000,000 bar- 
rels in the Lima fields. 

Taken from the soil also during 1920 
were 45,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, which is produced in thirty coun- 
ties. Coal miners to the number of 
50,447 received total wages of $48,381,250 
during 1920. The pottery industry used 
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Photo by Ewing Calloway 


It is pretty hard to think about Ohio without giving some thought to government 

and politics. Problems of government are always to the forefront in the state. The 

superior educational facilities of Ohio, combined with a progressive spirit that is a 

part of the business, industrial and agricultural life, is one reason for this condition— 

that is why the nation has frequently found it necessary to turn to that state for its 
leaders. The state capitol, shown above, is located at Columbus. 
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1920. 
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garded as 
popu- 
native-born white people and 
number more than two-thirds 
native-born parents. per- 
of literacy in Ohio is 968, 
which is 4.5 per cent above the average 
for the entire country. And _ finally, 
Ohio is a state where everybody reads 
it least one newspaper. There are 601 
daily and weekly papers in the state 
with a combined circulation of 2,140,344, 
or one for every 2.5 persons, 
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Population 
POOR SONS So abe ce ccna ech onto eee as eee 381,768 
BOND A te: 5 oo de coo ay ooo oee nk Se ee eee 
1910 Census, Metropolitan District .......... 613,270 
POD ARMIN on ois voc a aed sesuy es aOeeea ee 796,846 
1920 Census, Metropolitan District .......... 912,692 
Native whites ...... 64% English reading ....82% 
a eee ee 4% Factory workers .200.000 
Foreign born ......32% Families ........ 173,227 
ee 5,000 Summer residents 10,000 


Cleveland’s population (1910) showing persons over 
15 years of age, by age, sex and birth: 


Male Female 
DS Gis oe PORE osc oS caca wns ve 57,765 57,206 
2 ROG PORES: coe ssnecnesete 104,216 88,708 
Ae BN OU 45 Side cacecussar> 46,467 45,665 
RS GIRO cbc oence net 475 178 
Native white, native parents... 43,754 42.692 
Native white, for. or mix. par. 59,278 65,142 
Foreign bom, Will. ...<ss0cs 102,008 80,533 
DOOR: dns 5 ended eccensbet he 3,630 3,361 


Few of the large cities of the United States are 
more foreign in population than Cleveland. The 1910 
census gave the ratio of people of foreign born par- 

entage as 78%. The 1920 figures are as yet unavaila- 

ble but the table below has been computed from the 
reports of the police census 1915 and through infor- 
mation gathered from the leaders of foreign groups 
and others in close touch with these groups. 


Comparison of Foreign Born 


1910 1920 
Total population .............560,663 796,841 
BEMND 3S ince uees ne > seca eaten 289,262 413,253 
RO ee SRE ERIE te 271,401 383,583 
Native white, native parents ..132,314 187,885 
Native white, foreign parents . .223.908 317,946 
Foreign born, white .......... 195,703 256,531 
POO: cuckss. Yeeeeeeenes eee 8,448 34,474 | 

















*1910 *1910 
ee A209. Reese ...cs 0000 25,477 
eS eres 9,107 Scotland ........ 2,879 
eS errors 11,415 Sweden ......... 1,657 
Germany ....... 41,406 Switzerland ..... 1,373 
Holand 5 iccccs. Re MERE So ccnectus 1,313 
errr s IES SONY ccc cs 748 
REN, 50 sess & BORSG: AMM ccccdvcvs 2,793 


*Federal Census. 


Distribution of nationalities according to estimate. 


GERMANY 2.056662 149,742 Carpatho Russians 10,000 
English and Celt 100,000 Ukranian ....... 10,000 
Polish 4 . 65,000 Roumanian ...... 8,500 
Bohemian and Se CPE E Ee 4,001 
Moravian ..... 60,000 Russian ........ 4,000 
Yiddish and French ......... 4,000 
Hebrew ...... S558 Gree + inc osadns 3,600 
a ere 45,000 Syrian & Arabic 3,000 
MONK ssaccne ce 30,000 Finnish ........ 2,800 
Slovenian .......30,000 Bulgarian ..... 2,500 
SS Pee 24,328 Serbian ........ 2,000 
Lithuanian ...... 12,000 Chinese and 
Croatian ........ 10,000 Japanese ..... 335 
Location 


Cleveland is situated on the south shore of Lake 
Erie at the mouth of Cuyahoga River. Cleveland’s 
transportation lines include all of the main trunk 
systems of the United States. The following systems 
enter Cleveland and with their connections provide 
direct service to all parts of the continent: Namely: 


1. The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

2. The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
R. R. (Big Four). 

3. The Erie R. R. 

4. The New York Central Lines. 

5. The New York, Chicago & St. 
(Nickel Plate). 
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6. The Pennsylvania System. 
7. The Wheeling and Lake Erie R. R. 


Each has its own terminal excepting the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania and Big Four, which together 
share the Union Depot. 

All the above named railroads are connected by 
means of the Cleveland Short Line R.R., a belt line 
making a circuit of 19 miles around the city, inter- 
secting each railroad at or near a freight yard, 
making it just that much easier for the switching 
and transferring of freight from one line to the other. 

There are 22 passenger stations located within the 
city limits and 39 freight stations within the Cleve- 
land switching limits so located as to reduce neces- 
sary drayage to the minimum. 

The city is served in addition by six excellent elec. 
tric interurban systems which radiate from Cleve- 
land throughout northern Ohio. 

Overnight vessel freight service to Detroit and 
Buffalo is given daily except during winter months 
by boats of the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Co. 
and Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. The Great 
Lakes Transit Corp. also provides daily sailings to 
Chicago, Duluth and all intervening points on the 
Great Lakes. Two Canadian lines give frequent 
service. 

Today more than 500 bulk freighters ply the 
waters of the Great Lakes and four out of five of 
them are controlled in Cleveland. 


City Classed As 


Cleveland is the largest city in Ohio and fifth city 
in population in the United States. One of the 
chief manufacturing districts of the country, ranking 
sixth in value of products in 1914. It is the greatest 
iron ore market in the world. With this trade as a 
basis, Cleveland has become a great distributing 
center for manufacturers, a great wholesale and 


jobbing market, and as a natural consequence a great 
banking center, 





The First Paper of Cleveland in Daily 
Circulation and Local Advertising Volume 





The Cleveland Press, judged from any angle, is the first newspaper of Cleveland, and properly, should head every advertiser's Cleveland list 


The advertiser enjoys with The Cleveland Press 


—The Largest TOTAL circulation in the daily field. 
—The Largest CITY circulation in the field—_DAILY OR SUNDAY, 


—and 


—More home-read, home-delivered circulation than all other Cleveland 


dailies COMBINED. 


Cleveland merchants whose merchandise investments total millions of dollars know by 
experience that The Press is essential to the success of every sales program. 


That is why week after week and year after year merchants place with The Press, more 
local display advertising in six days, than in any other Cleveland paper—daily and Sunday 


combined. 
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Banks 


State Banks and Trust Cos.17 Resources ..$714,541,817.68 
National Banks ......... 5 Resources .. 507,314,408.55 
Savings and Loan Ass’ns.35 Resources 55,867 ,629.00 


Total deposits in Nat. Banks April 28, 1921, $50,446,610.63 
Total deposits in State Banks and Trust 


CONNIE iskveda ci uweaseds vdeecscckces $557 ,898,922.01 
Savings and Trust Deposits in State Banks 

SUE FOG: COINS ci oc cic cseedenices $326,364,178.00 

The Clearing House Association reports: 
Total Bank Clearings—1920................: $6,877 387,037 
Total Bank Clearings—1919................ 5,481,998,825 
Total Bank Transactions—1920............ $18,303,496,784 
Total Bank Transactions—1919............ 14,845,865 ,646 


The Clearing House Association is composed of three 
National Banks, five State Banks, Federal Reserve Bank. 
There are eight State Banks in the city not members of the 
Association, which clear through member banks, 


Schools 


Public Grade .......... 96 No. of Pupils ...... 89,436 
Senior High Schools ...10 No. of Pupils ...... 12,227 
pS errr 15 No. of Pupils ...... 12,595 
Normal School ........ 1 No. of Pupils ...... 279 
Parochial Elementary . .68 No. of Pupils ......35,369 


Parochial High ........ ll No. of Pupils ...... 1,360 
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for September 17, 1921 
Universities 
bn Per eP EE Pe oreo re Ste Pet OPE Eee 1,240 
Case School of Applied Science ...............00+ 810 
Sr NE COUN oceans cea bunnseecbanweetaaes 125 


During the school year nearly 11,000 grown-ups (young 
men and young women for most part) were enrolled in 
elementary night schools and night high schools, 4,500 of 
these were in the high school. 


There were 9,500 students enrolled in night classes other 
than public in Cleveland during 1920. Of this number 74% 
were in classes conducted by organizations not popularly 
known as schools and 26% were students in evening classes 
of regular schools. 


There are two girls’ private schools in Cleveland, the 


best known are the 


Hathaway Brown School and the 


Laurel School. 


There are two boys’ private schools, the best known is the 
University School. 


Over 1,800 students received commercial instruction in the 
ten largest Cleveland commercial schools. 


Legal education in Cleveland is cared for by three agen- 
cies: The Law Department of Western Reserve University, 
the Cleveland Law School and the John Marshall School of 
Law. 


The Western Reserve University has courses in medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry, librarian and social administration. 


| Scientific education is provided by the Case Schoo] of 
| 


Applied Science, which ranks among the best in the country. 





| 





Theatres 
BEC PG | 5.5 ci cdsids candies 140 
Motion Picture and Vaudeville.... 5 
WOR uta dudedidensaeacuwndes 1 
DEE. C civeauemiwand eamedeles 2 
PHORM <6 crtecconccestsaciuares 6 


The average seating capacity of all 
motion picture theatres is 609, 
ville houses, 3,450; burlesque, 1,184; 
1,653. The total seating 
capacity of all theatres is 107,551. Two 
of the legitimate theatres are 
stock companies. 


vaude 


production, 


playing 
The vaudeville house 
is a Keith circuit seating 3,450. The 
largest house is the Allen theatre, re 
cently constructed. It will comfortably 
seat 3,800 people. 


Churches 


Cleveland about 425 
churches of all denominations, listing 
the following: 

Baptist, 29; 


There are in 


Baptist Colored, 36; 
Reformed, 2; Christian Sci 
Church of God, 6; Congrega 
tional, 32; Disciple, 11; Episcopal, 25; 
Evangelical Assn., 6; 


Christian 


ence, 6; 


Evangelical Luth 
eran, 43; Free Methodist, 2; Friends, 
3; German Evangelical, 15; Greek Cath 
olic, 10; Greek Orthodox, 6; 
39; Methodist Episcopal, 47; 
rian, 30; Reformed Church in the 
United States, 14; Roman Catholic, 72 
Independent Spiritualism, 12; Seventh 
Day Adventist, 3; 2; 
Unitarian, 1; United Brethren, 5; Unit 
ed Evangelical, 1; 
6; Universalist, 1; 


Hebrew, 


Presbyte 


Swedenborgian, 


United Presbyterian, 
Miscellaneous, 30. 
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The Cleveland Press Leads All Other Papers 
in Volume of Local Display Advertising 








Figures for the first six months of 1921 illustrate the situation. 


LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING VOLUME 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS... 


5,172,524 lines 


Exceeding the 2nd daily paper (morning) .. .’.. 2,043,888 lines 


Exceeding the 2nd paper (morning and Sunday) 
Exceeding the 3rd daily paper (evening) 
Exceeding the 3rd paper (evening and Sunday) . 


111,622 lines 
1,417,234 lines 
45,626 lines 


First in Low Advertising Cost—Computation of rates per inch per thousand and circulation, based on 
latest rate cards and circulation figures, gives: 


Press (flat rate) .0262, Morning paper (1,000) lines .0279; Evening paper (2,000) lines .0307. 


First in Co-operative Service—The Cleveland Press service department furnishes accurate analysis of 
the Cleveland market, helpful advice and assistance in distribution, including route lists and other 


printed information, and introduction or entree for ‘“‘strangers’ with meritorious propositions. 


The 


“Market Master,”’ the official organ of the service department, carries news of merchandising and 
advertising to Cleveland retailers, jobbers and wholesalers. 





THE 


NEW YORK 





Foreign Advertising Department 


CLEVELAND 


SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 


CHICAGO 
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The Principal Trading Areas of Ohio 


This map of unit markets in Ohio, which radiate 
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from the important Ohio cities in which daily news- 


papers are published, will impress Manufacturers 


and Advertising Agents with the potential possi- 


bilities of this great composite territorial market 
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Survey in Five Parts—Part 3 
4, ’ in 
— SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Suburban and Farm Residents Principal Industries 

The principal cities and towns in the The Metropolitan District of Cleveland which was , oe Pt ge 
‘ liz Pere 1 so eighth in the United States in importance of manu- tA ments Product 
immediate vincinity and connected by factures in 1914 embraces 103,174 acres of territory, | Iron, steel, steel works and rolling mills 15 $58,7 52,000 
frequent trolley or interurban service. of which 33,004 acres constituted the area of Cleve- | Foundry and machine shop products 267 50,951,000 

‘ land. | Automobiles. including bodies and parts 36 27,1 ties 
- , OPE ; oF Slaughtering and meat packing...... 39 = 24,737,000 
Chagrin eer Sas 5488 2,477 _The Metropolitan District includes in addition to | Clothing lca aso . sree AG 106 16.243,000 / 
Cleveland Heights ............ 15.236 Cleveland, Bratens ahl, Brooklyn, Brooklyn Heights, | Printing anal publishing - occ e eee. 272 14,099,000 
e Fe Cleveland Heights, East Cleveland, Euclid, Goodwood, | Electrical machinery apparatus and 
East Cleveland ...............-27,292 | Lakewood, Middleburgh, Newburgh City, Newburgh | supplies ...........2eeeeeeeeees . 40 11,358,000 
} OO EE Se = CE On ee ee ee 3.363 Heights, Rockport, Rocky River, Shaker Heights and |} Paint and varnish ...... ceeees seeceee | 3 10,093,000 
nes West Park townships in Cuyahoga County. Clothing (men’s) including shirts.... 68 9,546,000 
Garford Heights ............. 990 Me litan Municipal | Stoves Se ey eee 27 8,621,000 
BeewOene ie eo eet 41,732 "Cheek Cvdian.| year 2 bh eecgiiatehb Dh sine <4 21 4,965,000 
. 726 Number of establishments... . 2,432 2.345 | Cars and general shop construction . 
PEE vias sav oct cess 73 Sens coum’ 127702 122.758 and re pairs by R. R. Cas BS RAE al 2 958,000 

' ; sons eee 27,70 2,758 | ot te Dei ep lig ‘O16. 
Middleburgh Cee reer seesecees 4,963 Proprietor and firm members 1,753 1,693 | re wn acrpehe sg " x48 Eure’ 16 4051000 
Newburgh Heights i 2,957 Salaried employees ......... 18,529 17,748 Copper, tin and sheet iron products.... 71 3,865,000 

~ WE OUI Si cadae ce wceas 107,420 103,317 | Cutlery and Is 12 3.684.000 
ee ee, 2G ae ae Gra eikce dda’ 58 ° = AON Y GUE WOE <4 6 dcadcccuacanucves 2 ‘ ’ 
sng ey MAN, Oe 626] Capital .......ccccecccccees $326,587,839 $312,908,956 | Chemicals ...............0eeeeeeeeee 6 3,130,000 
, Se ae erent 3,042 | Salaries and NE Sieia vbvckas 96,590,837 92,868,865 Tobacco manufacturers .............. 2.666.000 
0 EE LOE ee 2.485 | MII oda chsh ee ened cadcen 26,641,984 25,518,086 | Brass and bronze products ........... 28 =. 2,359,000 

a el ea eam Lies Lee Ts PSE esa deke pense's 69,948,853 67,350,779 | Patent medicines and compounds 

yria eS ee. Re ee ee ee 20,474 | Cost of materials ........... 204,039,634 198.492.564 and — tay Matcadacaes py a 
Eo LN Cp eE ER Oy Mees 37,295 |. Value of Product .......... 363,664,188 352,418,052 Furniture and refrigerators .......... 595, 

: Val dded by manufacture . 159.624.554 153.925.488 | Boxes, fancy and paper ............. 9 1,468,000 
BON ih ncudd « ntiddis sae i Meanie acvee te Pandas telerik Tie Leather and leather goods............ 30 1,462,000 
WOONNEID ions 5 Os REA OLS. 7.272 | The principal industries of Cleveland for which Other important industries are: Astronomical in- 
Will hby a bli | statistics can be presented separately, arranged in the struments, bolts and nuts, carriage hardware, hoisting 

IMOUBNDY .-- eee eee cece eens 2,656 | order of value of product in 1914. and conveying machines, metal stampings, shipbuilding. 





NOTE:— The facts and figures in this chart were secured from the Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce, Retail and Wholesale De partment, Chamber of Commerce, 
* ” office of Superintendent of Schools, the Cleveland Foundation, Bureau of Censors, Cleveland Clearing House, Automobile Association, Bureau of Foreign anc 
Domestic Commerce, business executives, and other reliable sources. 
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The Only Evening The Only Evening 


Paper Audited by as Paper Carrying 
The Audit Bureau The Associated 


of Circulations. OHIO’S GREATEST SUNDAY NEWSPAPER Press News 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


CLEVELAND’S BEST NEWSPAPER 


The Dominant Newspapers of Northern Ohio 








“; O reach effectively the buyers in the Cleveland and Northern 
“ Ohio market advertise in The News and Sunday News-Leader, 
the dominant Newspapers because their readers are the dominant 
people. 


Visualizing this great market is made easy through the efforts of 
The News and News-Leader Research and Promotion department. 


Advertisers get action and not promises when requests are made 
for market surveys or dealer assistance. 











The Best Results Come from The Best Circulation 
‘*It’s Results That Count’’ 
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Port 


Cleveland is the “Fifth City” in the 
United States but is the second great port 
of the country. The Cuyahoga River, 
which flows into Lake Erie at Cleveland, 
has five miles of docks on each side of the 
river, thus making ten miles of dock front- 
age for commercial purposes. 


More than 60% of the immense tonnage 
of iron ore brought down the Great Lakes 
annually is received in the Cleveland Dis- 
trict. 


Cleveland has 14.2 miles of lake front- 
age protected by a breakwater 534 miles 
in length. 


Docks are divided into two classes. One 
unloads iron ore and the other loads coal. 
Forty-five steamship lines enter Cleveland, 
connecting with all ports upon the Great 
Lakes. 


There are eight grain elevators with a 
total capacity of 2,360,000 bushels, also 6 
ore docks. There are terminals for bulk 
freight, 

Iron ore receipts, in 1919, 7,466,731 


tons. 


Lake Superior iron ore product received 
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in Cleveland District 28,232,965 tons or 


| good automobile roads, enable the sur- 
58.20% of total shipments. 


rounding suburban population to shop in 








Coal receipts by rail, in 1919, 6,650,098 Cleveland. 
tons 
. ; ao ann The territory extends as far west as 
645 to oe or ae Sandusky oy the Lake, the area extends fur- 
Rosey chipments. in 1919, 2.594.457 ther west as far as Findlay and Kenton, but 
eens 7s P bos a Sane are southwest from Cleveland. In this sec- 
99) : ii tion are located Tiffin, Bucyrus, Upper 
| _— receipts, in 1919, 7,942,220 Sandusky and Marion. The furthest point 
pe south from Cleveland in her trading area 


Total freight movement at Cleveland . ONT : " : : 
(net tons) 1919 received by rail, 15,654- | is New Philadelphia. This area includes 


bs : . s f the large cities and towns of Ohio 
716; received by lake, 8,204,791; total pee the g ? 
received, 23,859,507. Forwarded by rail. —- — —— oe hnicagpuan 
10,883,660; forwarded by lake, 1.662.993; — — Se ae eee 
total forwarded. 12.546.658 tends to Erie, Pa. Southeast the further- 

. ‘ Eee | most point is East Liverpool. This section 











Cleveland Imports Exports includes Youngstown, Niles and Warren. 

1919 = $21,041,076 $39,640,901 Throughout this whole section is located 

1920.. 18,628,926 27,993,181 | also many prosperous farms, whose people 
do a large part of their trading in Cleve- 
land. 


Trading Area 


The trading area of Cleveland has been | The centralisation of a large nuntber of 
carefully checked by the Retail Merchants’ snienae ma ay nanene hes ‘helped 
haaitlens Tie noes co kee d to extend this area to include about a 

ee Man se ae ae fourth of the whole state. The wholesale 
ee eee ee manufacturing business cannot be defined in any way as 
cities and towns are included. The unusual its business extends to all parts of the state 
interurban and steam road systems that ra- . é “aga ing age ; 

: ; ; : | in some cases the whole middle west. 
diate from Cleveland throughout this ter- 


ritory is largely responsible for its large | Transportation facilities is the secret of 
size. These conveniences, together with | this large closely connected trading area. 








Northern Ohio’s 














The Cleveland 


810 Times Building, New York 








For over three-quarters of a century, The Plain Dealer 
has grown up with Northern Ohio—that vast rich terri- 
tory within a one-hundred-mile radius of Cleveland. 


In this great center, fourth in financial importance in 
the country, The Plain Dealer has moulded public 
opinion and led in every progressive move. Today it is 
stronger than ever. 


Isn’t it reasonable to assume that the same force that 
moulds public opinion would influence the purchasing 
power in those homes? 





It is a fact. 


Today, tomorrow, every day Northern Ohio people 
look to The Plain Dealer for buying advice. 


Truly, the Plain Dealer is Northern Ohio’s Buying 
Guide. 








JOHN B. WOODWARD 
811 Security Building, Chicago 
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Wholesale Houses | parallel Euclid on either side are fast developing | Residential Features 
into retail shopping districts second only to Euclid | Chico t tee P er oil 
. ; - ’ - ; gely a city of workingmen’s homes. 
— PeeViseRier ed edsadieenadeectenkaes ped Ave. On these and intersecting streets will be found | According to the 1910 census 35.2% of the homes | 
SPEEA SPARSE FORTS SESSRASR RRA GE SORA SCESE s ANd | merchandise from all parts of the globe. | in Cleveland are owned by the inhabitants. The 
DE cs awkinah 1 40dcccke hess 4achaon cence 61 The following are the principal outlying shopping | building permits show that Cleveland is essentially 
RNIN «2 EX cud aa bhai ek edewe des sacaveat 33 | centers and cannot be confined to the immediate | a city of individual homes. During 1920 permits 
MO is ccc sean inden laiciecbe 9 12 | area. The retail section will in some cases extend | were issued for 1856 dwellings and apartments, val- 
a 2 ee 21 | from two to six or eight blocks on the principal ued at $11,611,300. The number of families housed 
ie + ob: street mentioned. were 2768. 
FEN Cac caddacescteeseterbuenvea 23 aegis . : e The workingmen’s homes are located for the most 
I intr dbtcte att aiedidntdaaraatianiel 3 | . Buclid Ave. and 55th St., Euclid Ave. and 105th | part in districts known as Brooklyn, South Brooklyn, 


St, St. Clair Ave, and 55th St., St. Clair Ave. | South Side, West Side and Collinwood. There are 
and E. 105th St., St. Clair Ave. and E. 152d St., | several sections of the city now being developed 
. : Superior Ave, and E. 55th St., Superior Ave. and | for the building of four room bungalows and seven 
E. 105th St. ayne Ave. and E. 55th St. ough | room houses, this is for the encouraging o ome 
Retail Section " p VE ual ho Res Aeage ape fh 
The principal shopping district extends from the | Ave. and E. 79th St., Central Ave. and E. 55th St., ownership among wage earners. aa 
Public Square which forms the heart of the business | Broadway and E. 55th St., Woodland and E. 55th | | bes sl —— gy at aa 
. . . . . . ce ~ . / food, ‘ » a 9 JUCIIC e s, ve 5 

section and is at the junction of Superior St., Euclid St., Broadway and E. 93rd St., Detroit Ave. and Lee Roads, Fairmount Blvd., Shaker Heights, Mistle- 
Ave. and Ontario St. From the Public Square for | W. 65th St., Detroit Ave. and W. 79th St. Detriot | toe Juniper and Magnolia Drives, East 115th St. and 
about 20 blocks on Euclid Ave. is the main business | Ave. and West 117th St., West 25th St. and Lorain | Bellflower Road. Here may be found many large and 


thoroughfare. Prospect and Superior Aves. which | Ave., West 25th St. and Denison Ave. palatial homes. 























Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 














Auto (Passenger) ........-ceee0. 83 Delicatessem oo cccccsecccccccccccece _ NN 0. 2b%00 edlusdadncreuante< 39 Men’s Furnishings ............. 179 
BS CEOUUED ch since cscccdcioces 40 Department Stores ...........-+- 5 EE cetadesvddsccicencetdees 194 WN  nkidciecdavavedtasiads 160 
Auto (Tires) Agencys............ 110 Woecad WEGRGG cccss ccwesiccccccs 342 GN dp addnesdédcudisveccens uae GUE, nce ck 6 tcccccdcancasnae 75 
Auto. (Acces.) Agencys........... 308 Druggists ...... évaWbicnetiss cae 318 PN” hb cb bbsccS i ddecaakivar 262 PO Vncctuadeds décadetebbasban 48 
WUEG. ch ccccececdveseceres ceeds 313 De GOOG co ccend cesrcsices cticss 432 ee ON GRR Nk a 62 Sih deeticdes 19 PII vacdididacastaneaned 113 
Ge EE. Sak cdddéedacecaetion 214 PONS fcaceetistcusdiedéecesess -- PRU cc cWadduade da vciecuaadies 236 ROOTES niccsonscevesesaewss 610 
Cloaks amd Salts cccccccccccecsceced = tebe dsitveawawecedckédan 126 DMG ND 6. bo ooo sic ccecdecaxée _- TG he dct dees cicintgtcs 265 
COED Kio Chae 6a vo css sscsccceodesd _ PG ebbdeeeee das deccucesceees 111 MY OE davies sasccccesuce 757 Spenting Gees ..ccccecccccccces & 
CemGSCORGSS. 2 ccvsecciciendscss 1,104 PE ch ddclaesessaneendseus 193 EE OND wddwevedcusencenes — POSNEEE:  “acccovadsctetdcecceseuss os 





Morning Newspapers Evening Newspapers Sunday Newspapers 
Plain Dealer Plain Dealer 





Press News-Leader 





Buying Guide 


A great territory covered by a great newspaper—at one cost. Seven days in the week—fifty-two weeks in 
the year, The Plain Dealer goes into the homes of thrifty Northern Ohioans. The advertiser who goes along with 
it, actually reaches the “purchasing agent” of the home. 





MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
For the benefit of advertisers who desire first-hand specific information about the Northern Ohio market, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer offers the services of a completely organized Merchandising Department which 
will give: 
(1) An accurate analysis of market conditions with reference to any particular product. 
(2) Information as to brokerage or jobber connections. 
(3) Complete routing systems for salesmen, and full co-operation with sales and advertising force. 


(4) Names and addresses of dealers, maps and route lists which eliminate waste of time in covering the market 
by sales force. 


(5) Any other specific information concerning market conditions and sales possibilities. 


in Dealer 


First Newspaper of Northern Ohio 
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Population | City Classed as | 
1910 Cemems cess cecseccens 181,548 | Educational, In- | 
1920 Census ...........-.--237,031 | dystrial Distribu 
oe Bae re ns oe s ie 
A. B. C., City and: Sub.. 300.000 | tion and Agricul 
Ch. of Com., City.........240,000 | tural Center. 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub..285,000 | 
Native Whites ...... 84% Industrial workers ..32% 
CRTOES .. 02s eccescoes 7% English reading ..... 93% 
F Oreaen BOTH ccs csces 9% Families ST 56,694 
SPT Cree 10,000 Summer residents . Few 
Banks 
State Savings «sso css 7 Resources ..$21,907,570.00 | 
National .........es00- 8 Resources ..$76,043,598.26 
Co-operative ...........22 Resources ..$45,000,000.00 
The seventeen clearing house banks have resources as 
follows: Capital, $4,850,000; Surplus, $5,462,152; Deposits, 


$75,097,663. Bank clearings, 1920, was $751,010,400. 
Bank clearings just four months 1921 was $224,677,500. 


Schools 
eg a | DUNES © Seceesaned can 30,013 
ee re eae 5 OE rere 3,610 
ROE os dno snedea eee 18 a rer 12,440 
Colleges, Ohio State ... 1 TEM 946s dbarineoe 8,000 
Capital University ..... 1 POE : Sccccsmasdeus 300 


Located here is Ohio State University, 
institutions of learning in America, 
and 8,000 students. 
of the globe. 


one of the great 
with 66 departments 
Its students come from all quarters 


Columbus has 20 educational institutions exclusive of 
its public schools, including Capital University, one of 
the leading Lutheran Universities of the country, Colum- 
bus School for Girls, Wallace College, School and Con- 
servatory, Fox School of Oratory and many other well 
known colleges. 





Location 


Columbus is the capital of Ohio, and the seat of Frank- 
lin county in the central part of the state. 

Columbus is recognized as one of the most strategic 
centers in the United States. It 
divisions on eight big railroads as follows: Penn System, 
Big Four R. R., Baltimore and Ohio, Hocking Valley 
R. R., C. C. C. and St. L. R. R., Toledo and Ohio Cen- 
tral R. R., Norfolk and Western R. R. and Chesapeake 
& Ohio R. R. also seven electric interurbans 
operating out of Columbus im all directions. 

There are more than 350 
within the city. 


railroad has eighteen 


There are 


miles of railroad trackage 
All Columbus railroads have direct con- 
other, two instances and 
reciprocal switching arrangements. 


nections with each except in 


they have 


Principal Industries 

Columbus is particularly favored with a variety of in- 
dustries. In 43 leading industries in the United States 
as listed by the U. S. Census Bureau, Columbus lacks 
representation in only seven. Eight of the factories in 
Columbus are among the largest in the world. The min- 
ing and conveying machines, steel freight and plantation 
cars, contractors’ equipment, couches, glassware, floor and 
wall tile, pianos, fire fighting apparatus, farm equipment 
and machinery, bolts, chains, pumps and machine products 
purchased here are known the world over. 

Other products include foundry and machine shops, 
iron and furnaces, automobile parts, boots and 
shoes, bakeries and flour mills, lumber and planing mills, 
printing and publishing, railroad repairs and railroad 
equipment, regalias and uniforms, metal windows and 
doors, piano stools, freight cars and leather. 


steel 


a7, 





1921 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Special Information 
There are over 800 industrial and manufacturing con- 
cerns in Columbus. The aggregate volume of the prod- 
ucts of these concerns is in excess of $100,000,000 annu- 
ally. Located here is the largest Building and Loan 
in the world. The state university is con- 
structing an athletic stadium costing $1,000,000 and seat- 
ing 63,000. 


Association 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


towns adjacent to and surrounding Columbus 
are Marion, 27,891; Newark, 26,718; Chillicothe, 15,831; 
14,706; Zanesville, 29,659; Bellefountain, 
Mount Vernon, 9,237; Xenia, 9,110;. Delaware, 
Washington, 7,962; Urbana, 7,621; Circleville, 
Logan, 5,493; Wilmington, 5,037. 


Those 


Lancaster, 
9,336; 
8,756; 
7,049; 


Theatres | 


Five legitimate 


Churches 


theatres, Twenty-six Baptist, 2 


two of which play stock | Christian, 2 Christian Sci- 
companies exclusively, one ence, 7 Congregational, 7 
vaudeville exclusively Disciples, 1 Dunkard, 8 


(Keith’s), 3 motion pic- 
tures and vaudeville and 
40 motion pictures only, 
the largest and newest of 
which is the James, seating 
2,200. The total seating 
capacity for all the theatres 
is over 50,000. 


Episcopal, 7 Evangelical, 5 
Friends, 2 Hungarian, 5 
Hebrew, 14 Lutheran, 50 
Methodist, 22 Presbyterian, 
1 Reformed, 2 Seven-Day 
7 United Breth- 


10 Non-Sectarian. 


Adventist, 


eren, 








NOTE— 


Department Stores and other reliable sources. 




















The Citizen Is the Leading Newspaper of Ohio’s Capital City 


Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Columbus Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Education, State Register’s Office, Directories, 








The total circulation of The Citizen exceeds that of any other Columbus paper. 


that of any other Columbus paper. 
of any other Columbus paper. 


The city circulation of The Citizen exceeds 
The city, country carrier and country dealer circulation of The Citizen exceeds that 


Circulation of the Columbus papers, as shown in their published Postal statements for the two six months periods ending 


September 30, 1920, and March 31, 


Columbus Citizen ....... 
Evening Dispatch ........ 
Ohio State Journal .......: 


1921, 


were as follows: 


September 30, 1920 


. 75,492 
. 74,000 
.51,452 


March 31, 1921 


77,446 
74,534 
53,350 


The carrier delivery of The Citizen reaches more Columbus homes than either other paper reaches. 


BUSINESS IS GOOD IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Prosperity is “spotty.” 


Business in some cities is much better than in others. 


Bank clearings for the week ending July 14, reported by Bradstreet’s Journal, 


Columbus from the corresponding week of last year. 





indicate a decrease of only 4.1% for 


One city showed a decrease as high as 45%. 
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Foreign Advertising Department 


CLEVELAND 


SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK 
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Wholesale Houses Retail Section Trading Area 
ae The principal shopping section extends along High, The trading area of Columbus embraces a terri- 
Cigars and Tobacco cteeeeeciecseus 4 Broad, State, Town, Rich and Main Streets, also along | tory that extends on the north as far as Marion 
p , Gay, Long, Spring, Chestnut, 3rd and 4th haere In | and including Delaware. To the northeast the area 
Confectionery Seoeeesc eee boedecees 20 this area are located all the principal hotels, theatres, extends to Mt. Vernon from where it drops south 
. banks and big department stores. Scattered throughout onthe: ° - ‘ 
= | the city there are many neighborhood retail centers. striking about halfway between Newark and Zanes- 
Drugs ae ae dhe die oreo tide a6 oe KS o ; ; ville, this is the furthermost point east. To the 
Frui 12 southeast the area extends to Athens and includes 
PL 60) mn tales KR OUs 4 60 0 86 804 . . Lancaster, Logan and Nelsonville. 
Residential Features stoma hgestii 
? ‘ Directly south Chillicothe is the farthest point, 
Groceries 2... ccs ccceccececees 13 | Columbus is. essentially a city of home owners. Its | southwest it extends as far as Washington, C. H. 
| 22 building and loan associations have made it possible To the west the area extends about thirty miles 
P | for Columbus wage earners and professional men to own | yy ¢, 1. os ae x. . aie 2 
I oe ds nana papain da: © @aietae tod 18 | icihe ade Saeieine Gineticalldis Maen fet Sheela ane The farm land oe a — — 
“Ws: 4 | two-story individual brick and frame. There are modern constitutes some 9! the richest in the whole state 0 
Millinery co eeesereesereesscees | apartments, some apartment hotels, large palatial homes Ohio. Columbus: is the center of a network of im- 
Pe | and the bungalow type of house in various parts of the proved state roads, also many railroad systems which 
OE bie Grids wee ted Wawecawen 3 | city. radiate to all sections of the outlined trading area. 
! 
‘ 








Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 








Auto. (Passenger) ...........+s05 61 DONS 2g cc carroeccceecinsese 6 tc nheaeddaneeed aes’ adtken 7 BEG “ROM < ccaccenceucnees 173 
Auto. (Truck) ..ccccccccccccccces 18 Department Stores .......++--e-+- 11 GE i. ceacendsseedagueesvadeden 100 BIE a cc cuneadedse coeséesiees 38 
Auto. (Tires) Agys.......ccccccee 60 DUGG TEMES adc ccccccccccensecss 72 Gad So bd Siceeedtodecdesens 572 OE kc kde dace adaehtaes 34 
Auto. (Acces.) Agys.....-...+++++ 50 Dreplete cc ccccscccccccccscccees 113 BN cc rdcacdenbddecccnsuscenn 40 Photographers ... ne cel Ute a aan 
Dt? - sdanavew chase dateaeheseees 60 Ce GD sacnccancépeneeaciwns 86 EY ED cpchvuccactuadeicene 4 OE, Vivek tan bwapku ete nnueeeaeda 21 
Cigar Stomes 2 occ cic ccccccccsceses 36 Electrical .cicccccsccccccccecccess 14 FOGG sc cnatacivioccrascccvestives 72 MAIUNUEING a cae 65 cecen cnceeyecaxseee 
Cie Gee GO cis cccnccecccenss 10 i na te eed nadhhe bare dase 27 RE ED addedacdceedecccgee 0 Se SONEEEE (Sdcdeticdccinccedcas 67 
COED. © cc Sedaeeesocenescreeswen 58 Nc care odwaeddestevdcnasectes 12 Seens SD ch. ceswadet cP eel Cece OOS 6 eccchendentaskci 6 
COMPMIONETE 6c ciicccicdicsiveescad DUCES bcc ccecccccccceccescese 65 Men’s Furnishings ............... 27 UN, Sek bbwndssngedccanttecde 5 
Morning Newspaper | Evening Newspapers Sunday Newspapers 
Ohio State Journal | Dispatch Citizen | Ohio State Journal Dispatch 





FIRST IN OHIO 


By publishing 9,071,370 lines of advertising 
during the first six months of {O21 THE COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH led all olher Ohio newspapers. 


In both the six and seven day fields (evening « sunday) it 
exceeded the next nearest newspaper by 1,770,495 lines 


STATISTICAL DEPT NY EVE POST 


This leadership is so clearly demonstrated to 
local advertisers that 166 concentrate their appro- | 
priation for the evening field in this one productive 
medium. 


OHIO - the Key State for National Advertisers” 


A FORTY-EIGHT PAGE SURVEY OF VALUABLE 
INFORMATION SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


The Columbus Dispatch. 


OHIOS GREATEST HOME DAILY 








































Population 
Census 
1920 Census 
fo a errr 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub.. 791 748 


1910 





Editor 


City Classed as 


Industrial and 





psvaebatbewset ae | jobbing center. It 


164 | is the leading coal 
ort on the Great 


akes. Also cen- 
Native. Whites ..... 76.7% ter of metal wheel 
ee Oa ee 2.3% industry and glass 
Foreign born ........ 21% industry. 
DOMEEEES. . bbs cae cveve 1,200 , 

Industrial Workers ..27% Families ........+.. 52,862 
English reading ..... 88% Summer residents Few 
Banks 

Resources . .$21,513,875.52 

Resources ..$69,418,573.97 

Resources ..$44,020,792.38 

Resources ..$14,841,007.26 

Schools 
Public Grade .......... 48 PENS -wadeewsbeuns 35,498 
eer 3 PME. veccereeiesee SNe 
rrr 25 DE vnceswhe's sou 10,800 
eS een ee ee 1 | eee RS 1,200 
Theatres Churches 

Toledo has one legiti- Baptist, 17; Catholic, 
mate theatre, one burlesque Roman, 26; Catholic, 
house, two vaudeville and Greek, 4; Christian Sci 


51 motion picture theatres. 
The total seating capacity 
of all theatres is 25,375. 


ence, 2; Christian, 4; Con- 
gregational, 7; Episcopal, 
7; Evangelical, 4; Hebrew, 
6; Lutheran, 26; "Methodist 
Episc., 22; Presbyterian, 
8; Reformed, 5; United 
Brethren, 7; Misc., 15 


& Publisher 





for 


September 1 


Location 

Toledo is situated on the extreme southwest shore of 

wake Erie at the mouth of the Maumee River 96 miles 
west of Cleveland. 

Toledo is served by sixteen great railroads operating 
23 lines. They are the New York Central, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Toledo & Ohio Central, Big Four, gd Hf 
Baltimore and Ohio, Hocking Valley, Wheeling and L 
Erie, Pere Marquette, Ann Arbor, Detroit and Tolede 
Shore Line, Wabash, Toledo, St. Louis and Western, De- 
troit, Toledo and Ironton, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis R. R. and the Toledo, Angola & Western. 

Ten interurban lines connect Toledo with all principal 
a in Ohio, Three regular steamship lines also leave 

oledo for principal lake ports. 


Principal Industries 
Toledo is the home of the famous Willys-Overland auto- 
mobile company, employing 18,000 workers and has an 
annual output of 200,000 cars per year. 
Other important industries include auto accessories, 
plate glass, cut glass, atomizers, bottles, bottle machinery, 


scales, wheelbarrows, spark plugs, springs, refined oil, 
sugar, machine tools and presses, elevators, flour, elec- 
trical apparatus, tinware, women’s clothing, children’s ve- 
hicles, malleable iron, belting, steamships, electric light 
bulbs, tints, awnings, canvas goods, oil well supplies, pig 
iron, coffee roasters, taper bearings, brass, bronze, alumi- 


num and white metal alloy castings, } me oe and varnishes, 
creosote paving blocks, bleaching, eing and finishing 
of cotton piece goods. 


Special Information 
Toledo concerns manufacture more than 50% 
auto spark plugs used throughout the world. 
leads in the production of auto accessories. 
Toledo has the greatest plate glass factory in the U. S. 
More than 85,000,000 pounds of beet sugar is refined. 


of all the 
It also 


ee SS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





Suburban and 

Farm Residents 
Maumee, 3,195; 
Bowling Green, 5,788; 
Elmore, 937; Clyde, 


3,099; Fremont, 12,- 
468; Genoa, 971; 
Lindsey, 456; Sylva- 
nia, 1,222; Swanton, 
1,248; Lyons, 329; 
Napoleon, 4,143; 
Erie, Mich., 1,226; 


Monroe, Mich, 11,573; 
Adrian, Mich, 11,878. 


Wholesale Houses 


Groceries . - 9 
ME .wacabacnee 20 
i rere 15 
DUE i kee ds. 3 
PORES cos teen ak 5 
a 7 
Be a eee 17 





! 





Retail Section 

The principal shopping center 
of Toledo extends along Summit 
Street six blocks, St. Clair 
Street six blocks, Superior 
Street four blocks, Huron Street 
four blocks, Erie Street three 
blocks. These streets are inter- 
sected by Cherry Street which 
has a retail section a mile long 
also Adams Street one mile, 
Madison Street one mile, Jeffer- 
son Street one-half mile and 
Monroe Street one-half mile. 

Neighborhood retail sections 
are found throughout various 
parts of the city. 


Residential Features 

According to a census a few 
years ago the number of homes 
was divided as follows, houses 
(one-family) 39,457, Apartments 
3,412, Duplex Apartments 5,207, 
apartments over stores 2,695, 

otels 102, Rooming Houses 
619. The Real Estate Board 
estimates that at present there 
are over 45,000 one and two- 
family houses and 5,000 apart- 
ments. The rents:run from a 
minimum of $20 for 4 or five 
rooms to $150 for five rooms 
with every modern improvement. 

The best residential streets 
are well shaded and the absence 
of fencing gives these sections 
a park like appearance. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 





Trading Area 


: |  Toledo’s trading area is well served by interurban electric lines, 
Auto. (Passenger) .. 54 Delicatessen ........ S Ferriers .......0. se 7 Merchant Tailors ... 39 | steam railway and excellent roads. The area extends to the north 
Auto. (Truck) sai eae 2 Dress Makers .......143 Garages ..........-- 73 ~Milliners ........... 57 into Michigan to a point about 8 miles above Monroe and includes 
Auto. (Tires) Agys.. 70 Druggists ........... ee ey re de. ee eee 21 Dundee, Federman, Petersburg and Adrian all in Michigan. The 
Auto. (Acces.) Agys. 27 Dry Goods ......... eer 68 Photographers ...... 20 trading limits extend westward as far as Milan, Michigan, then south- 
Bakers ....+-++s+ees 60 Department Stores .. 7 Hats and Caps ...... SG an canon oGakeun 10 | west entering Ohio at Fayette. The furthest point gr west of 
Cigar Stores ..ccccce eC ere SO aaa. . 65 Restaurants 259 Toledo is Stryker. The ee drops almost due south including De- 
Cloaks and Belts. occ 28 BAGG oc ssccocenes 27 Ladies’ Tailors ...... 7 Shoe Dealers ....... 63 fiance and Lima, which is southwest of Toledo. On the south and 
ee Mee OO “ren 22 Meat Markets ...... 242 Sporting Goods ..... 3 southeast Upper Sandusky and Bucyrus are the furthermost points. 
Confectioners .......201 Furniture ........... 39 Men’s Furnishings .. 62 Stationers .......... 6 To the east Norwalk is as far as it extends. 





NOTE Sources from which facts and figures were secured: 
* Schools, Theatres, Directories, and other reliable sources. 


























Industrial Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Banks, 














| Newspapers { Blade 


(Eve.), 
+ (Morn.), Times (Sun.). 


News-Bee (Eve.), Times 


The News-Bee Covers 95 Per Cent of Toledo 








There are approximately 42,279 English-reading homes in Toledo. 


The News-Bee covers 71 


It covers another 23% of these homes through dealers. 
In addition to thus covering 94% of the English-reading homes of the city, 


The News-Bee sells about 4,500 copies daily through newsboys. 


% of these homes by city carrier. 


The adver- 


tiser using the News-Bee may feel reasonably sure that he covers at least 95% 


of Toledo. 


The News-Bee Sells in Toledo Every Day, More Papers Than There 
Are English Reading Homes ix the City 


Well Organized Promotion Department 


The News-Bee promotion department is in charge of an experienced man 
who has a wide acquaintance among wholesalers, brokers and retailers. 
services are reasonably at the disposal of News-Bee advertisers. 





His 








THE 


NEW YORK 


Foreign Advertising Department 


CLEVELAND 


SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS © 


CHICAGO 
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XI 
& 2 B A YZ Survey in Three Parts—Part 1 
JR & L RAS 
1 \ 
—= SPACE BUYERS CHART ~ AN AKRON, OHIO 
Population Banks Location 
EME oe siack caskeadieccidsnutedaceies 69,067 | Savings ............-- 1 Resources $2.982.938.60 Akron is located thirty-five miles south of Cleve- 
ED 6. ii. s pk ode hae nates mage eeel 208,435 | State Banks and land, near the Cuyahoga River and on the main 
Chamber of Commerce, City............... 200,000 _ Trust Companies....7 Resources $53,819,697.59 lines of the Pennsylvania System, Erie R. R. and 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburb....325,000 | National ............. 2 Resources $36,971,419.87 ; Vig? Liat ; s 
ji : “ Baltimore and Ohio R. R. with connections leading 
Native Whites .........0.eeeeeeceeeeeeeeeees 76% | Bank Clearings 1919.................. $421,977,000 wie a 
N 4% to the Wheeling and Lake Erie R. R. and the New 
EE MERE SSH ESERERCE SEES ORES AUST E SERS SHH uy | Beam) Clessiiad: 1900). 3s <sciasinces tn $589,721,000 : . ; Me ; A ; 
ne Ee OPE EEL FOOTE T CCT TCORT TTS. 20% Bank D te N : 12 $72 165.195 York Central System. The Northern Ohio electric 
OE ove Vekdad dat dondvedssesvcsnescccves 952 es ee, ony ets — interurban gives connections with all parts of Ohio. 
According to latest published figures there is 
City Classed as $174.47 per capita in Akron savings accounts. Suburban and Farm Residents 
Industrial. Akron according to latest figures is | Ch h | The towns of Kenmore 12,683, Barberton 18,811 
the fourteenth industrial city in the United States. | urenes and Cuyahoga Falls 10,200, are actually a part 
U. S. Census 1914 ranks it as the twenty-first. SN kine Meee ee Seidl hegivaccdisactas ll | of Akron, being connected by frequent street car 
It is the first in the world in the production of | CII» 62s wun dca able ¢ ca stueadidyetnde 3 | re Ott oa " a Sak thls lead 
rubber products, producing 41.4 per cent of American SUMING) II vd. sin a no dazaccaasnastaesidenne 5 | arn pei ‘ ene: _ ehpes mine’: ae bes 
rubber goods. It is America’s thirty-cecond city and oT a CN OR AR 4 Hudson 1,134, Twinsburg 275, Krumroy 119, Sawyer- 
fifth city in Ohio in population. | Evangelical Aes0ciation® ... 6c cccccccccteccccecce 3 | Pry a nn ee re nee 
RE OIE cc hcies cud vedetenxeccckces , not OB re errr are oper 3 | Center 289, Ravenna 7,219, Montrose 75, Bath 84, 
Pe MI ict casicdacecuéaeucnaveeeses SS ee EE eae Ee oe Rey an ome eer 5 | Ghent 184, Everett 100, Fairlawn 110, Copley 243, 
Families .......02+-0eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee seca i ehh OR es Conga EOE ols ot a ee 7 | Kent 7,070. 
UN wads « kacees ands es knsads sewers cand 15 | 
Schools ie pre-e ee ee eee 3 Theatres 
Public Grade ....... Se 1) RW 2. kcenntewti 24,770 one OO peagene shi tale ab Acpaligin e's: heheh ir emi 9.0% nl In Akron there are 30 motion picture theatres 
High .....cccssccece A MCP 3,875 “t mia tholi BEM i. ae oe eee ee wae Pe | scattered throughout the city having a combined 
* s OMAN UBEMOINC .ccccccccccccsecssccecscececesse | 
Parochial reree cre. a! FR Seis 2,820 es Canal g | seating capacity of 16000. One vaudeville house 
University of Akron vree MUMONC cccccccccccccscccccccccsccccces ‘ _ . 
1920-21 (mun. owned) Pupils. .504 day students | United Bretheren ............0.00ceeceeeeeeees 4 | seating 1,400 and three legitimate theatres seating 
(Enrollment of day, night and normal school | RII, © dain cdasskwecacadceuetineteadecns 1 | 3,300. The total seating capacity of all Akron 
coming year will be over 1000.) f BiRpCAMOMOME oi 5 oS eee snctccccicedccecccecesess 19 | theatres is 20,700. 
Ak Substantial City of H 
Akron today is a bigger city than it was nm March, 1919, and is a city of homes and permanent 
families. The number of pupils actually attending the public schools indicates the number of well- 
established families living m the city. The following figures represent students actually in school— 
not merely registration: . | 
June, 1919, pupils actually seated, average..... 26,996 | 
June, 1920, pupils actually seated, average. .... 27,705 
February, 1921, pupils actually seated, average. 28,219 
Do not overlook the splendid opportunity offered in the Akron field, when placing advertising for 
creating and maintaining sales in the Ohio territory. 











Nobody will dispute the fact that Akron is strictly a working man’s city, because the average number 
of wage earners per family is higher than in any other city in Ohio. 


It is confidently believed that regardless of circulation size, The Press will create and maintain more 
sales and at a lower cost, in Akron and suburbs, than will any other Akron newspaper 

This well-balanced and ably edited, attractive metropolitan newspaper enjoys the utmost good will 
and confidence of the reading public and merchants, who appreciate its fearless and independent 


editorial policy, and its efforts to keep its columns free from offensive and questionable advertising, 
published by its competitors to the extent of over 200,000 lines yearly. 


It is impossible to cover Akron satisfactorily with one paper. The Akron PRESS should be on every list. 


THE SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 


Foreign Advertising Department 





NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Survey in Three Parts—Part 2 


bos A as AKRON, OHIO 











Residential Features Principal Industries | Special Information 

Akron has a total of 57,119 resi- Akron is the rubber manufacturing The number of important factories 
dences, flats, apartments and lodging center of the world and has the largest in 1920 was 134. The total capital- 
houses. Private residences number cereal mills, clay products plants and ization is $333,465,806, 
3= 349 flats 12.709. apartments 413 fishing tackle factory in the world. 
eri penises ne $° me It is also first in the United States Akron’s industrial payroll in 1920 
lodging houses 3,682, and light house- in the production of lighter-than-air was $145,147,970. 
keeping quarters 4,966. Those living eniife 
. ; Value of manufactured goods 1920, 
in residences pay a rent under normal In 1919 Akron produced 41.4 per ocenses one 
conditions of $15 to $70 a month. cent of all rubber products in the a ren: 
The flats rent from $15 to $70 and United States, the value of which was It is estimated that this huge volume 
apartments from $30 to $60 a month $427,796,000. More than half of of business will place Akron as the 
and up. Building permits for 947 the automobile tires are manufactured fourteenth industrial city in the United 
dwellings were issued in 1920 with ™ ava aero States. 
a valuation of $4,694,535. ee ee An average of 103,374 ship tons 

| and steel ventilators, wood work, var- ; : 

Industrial housing areas are located nish, store fixtures, salt, trunks, steam of materials are imported by Akron 
in the eastern and southern portions boilers, stoves and furnaces, rubber industries and approximately 58,016 
of the city. | goods of all kinds. are exported annually. 








NOTE—Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Publicity Department, Akron Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Education, Clearing House, 
: and other reliable sources. 














ADVERTISE IN AKRON 


2 AKRON «: er LAME | 5 
City Business 
of Se is Always 


Opportunity Good 






































- “Akron’ 8 Ablest Nudetibagen”® 


HIGH-POWERED ADVERTISING 


Your advertising is as strong as the medium in which it is published— 
You can not expect high-power results from a low-power circulation. 


The Evening and Sunday Times have both a quality and quan- 
tity circulation—Truly high-powered advertising mediums 


The fair, frank and fearless news policy of both the Evening and Sunday Times has 
established a prestige that advertisers realize in results. Times readers cannot be reached 
































through any other newspaper. Make your dollars spent for advertising get all the 
The Akron moet . ‘bl . h . h ] f h Akron 
1 and Sunday ac 3S — 3 3 . 
a oe action possible—ainvest them in the columns of the Sunday Times 
greatest home is the only Sun- 
newspaper. It has day newspaper 
the Associated EVENING publish ed in 
Press News Ser- Akron; it is read 
vice an ee is a AND rs nearly every 
member 0 the ome. It is an 
Audit Bureau of SUNDAY unusual opportu- 
Circulations. _In- nity for adver- 
vest your dollars tisers to complete- 
Pip Kerem National Advertising Representatives aoe = = 
per dollar. cost. 
~ CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Fifth Avenue Building Peoples Gas Building Old South Building 
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Wholesale Houses Retail Section Trading Area 
REE ee a eb Oa eae 5 The principal shopping center is about | The trading area of Akron extends as far 
ree 3 \ a mile and a half long on West Market, | west as Sharon Center, South as far as Clinton 
Fruit ‘ South Main and South Howard streets. and Aultman, which is a little southeast, east 
ET ELEL ER Re Ce LE eer : as far as Ravenna : as far as Twins- 
Here are situated large department stores, | 2S far a Ravenna and north as far as wins 
RS Ee 5-8 l theatres, banks, restaurants and spe- — ing is et ee by wees 
Drugs Bi Asante et emi ed's 1 cialty houses. The smaller stores are urban electrics, steam _ —_ = 9 ent 
located on intersecting streets | motor roads. In the immediate vicinity are 
DEY COREE 2 bovis ceeicccdeccnesee 2 Th — tradi = | numerous small but prosperous cities, whose 
ere 1s aiso a trading center in as . . . 
Confectioners rrr ree eT ee Te ae ae 12 ¥ 6 | people do practically all their trading m 
Akron on East Market street and Case | Ak Cuveliien Tite Ka ashi 
a 3 Ppa South | Akron. Cuyahoga Falls, Kenmore and Bar- 
S Gjaie etaidlls 0 bSlela ie Si6ié « Oé:6:0 * avenue and in out ron on outD | berton are connected by street car lines with 
| Main street. Neighborhood sections are | frequent service. The combined population of 
. . . | 
| scattered in various parts of the city. | these cities is over 40,000. 
dl sce ees 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto. (Passenger) .........+-..-- 71 ne SERS T CPT ee 8 PUNE adi wacancuctdsaacmeeceocd 3 a eee erence ere 70 
Pie, CRYO) 66ce8 Fi race ceccees 26 Department Stores ........-.0++0- 9 CNE fiwreadadaddowid ed duseccand 51 WINE oo ea Sdndeccctexicasks 42 
Rate CEE FE so cciiccvisivies 48 Re TS 6 bk. ec dé ices eee cee 48 oo BP ce Peery Perey 626 NE 8 i egak cadckadaacdies 14 
Auto. (Access.) Agys.. .......... 42 I 6 in bad tenccnalna ewes 18 SED Ox uiGas ioc is ne even keeae 34 PRRIUNIINS © anc awets iccusveares 29 
PES Sc ccceneduciyarskseeeurs 68 ee GOD. Vawensdchaceceecccenee 48 I SO NV owscvaceAvencesaks 21 FOO dimaniceécainchecsdeuuedes 19 
a Re ror es ere 105 ED ad eae sbi ou cncienveoecen ee Jewelry - 42 DD“ eitn oR cadidis cceanndeeee 
CE CEE TNE 6. 0 ass Wee deecee 21 0 a ee eee 15 NT i I es ee eee 15 See TONS. sve eiac tikes iasameds 38 
RE eee NE Pe ee ee 54 DEY s cundaddscecrcéacuneaneares 30 ee Sassen Gale aso sc c'nnd< docwces 18 
CEOS © Senvegeaietekecetee 228 PUPmtMGe.. ec cccccccscsccecssccccese d 35 Beene FUMIE 65 ccc caccnavds 97 Pe Eee ee ee eee 11 
Evening Newspapers Sunday Newspapers 
Press Beacon-Journal Times Times | 





THE AKRON BEACON-JOURNAL 


First in All Advertising 
Local, Foreign and Classified 


Leads Its Field: Daily 
In Home Delivered Circulation In Total Net Paid Circulation | 
In Suburban Circulation 








National Advertisers month after month place practically as much advertising in the Beacon-Journal as in all other Akron 
newspapers combined. | 


Local advertisers also appreciate the Beacon-Journal’s home delivered circulation for they continually place in the Beacon- 
Journal more advertising than any other Akron newspaper. 


The Beacon-Journal carries more classified advertising than any other Akron newspaper. 


Total 1920 Lineage 15,124,951 


Akron, because of its industrial activity and trading area, should include every major selling and advertising campaign. | 








Write us 01 ask our representative for the facts you want. 


THE BEACON JOURNAL 


First in | 
CIRCULATION a ADVERTISING 


M. C. WATSON, Inc. STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
287 Fifth Avenue Foreign Representatives Peoples Gas Building 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


























NOTE— 


and other reliable sources. 














eS 











Youngstown trading 


get a detailed report. 


NEW YORK 

















territory. 


MONOLITH BUILDING 





Daily and Sunday 


Che Vindicator 





Population City Classed as Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
a ener epee 79,066 Industrial. Youngstown is located on the Mahoning River, half- Girard, 6 ; . on : 
Sf eee 132,358 way between Cleveland and Pittsburgh. It has four Canc’ 906; McDonshl Ghiy Mincul Wile aie. ee 
Chamber of Com., City...» 140,000 great trunk line railroads, the N. Y. Central, Erie, Balti- ren, 27.050: Salem 10.305: ” Leavittsburg 310: Newton 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub. 200,000 more & Ohio and Pennsylvania, together with the Pitts- Fall . . ' ». p ’ ~ 
: i burgh & Lake Erie and the Lake Erie & Eastern; also Falls, a Struthers, 5,847; Poland, 561; Columbiana, 
Sati Thi : 2,114; L ia, 2,688; i 
Natives White ioteehe Sue 25 2 To splendid interurban trolley facilities extending to all eetonia, 2,688; Boardman, 100 
Negroes ........ Englis cadcing 760 principal’ centers of Eastern Ohio and Western Penn- 
Foreign Born Wemilies ..cccecces 0 sylvania serve Youngstown. thet _ 
° i) i i 
Rite Principal Industries esale Houses 3 Retail eras 
: ; . . Bree 11 e principal retail section 
ae , — a oe s ..$30,528,302.07 Youngstown is the center of the second largest group SEOCEESES 
ey, eae en —s ig” seca + Hey 121 308 46 of iron and steel industries in the United States. Youngs- | Meats ........... g | 3 co ae —_ _—— — 
Co-operative ....2..s. 3 Resources ..$22,648,228.88 | town is the source of one-twentieth of the world’s out- | Fruits .......... 10 ‘L-. Bekaae “cad tan ee ae 
are ae ; put of steel. The iron and steel products manufactured li rp h Mark _ FA et miles on 
include rails, pipe, sheets, plates, bars, rods, wire and Jewelers lato dey 1 Sout cog et. Nearly all cross 
Schools wire products, tinplate, conduit and electrical cable. | Confectioners .... 8 ms pasate mo —s 
ee) ne ee 45 NG i owcckaewe 18,000 | Other industries are steel furniture, sash, waterproofing, | Drugs .......... 2 : : li ‘ei 
Sencha ae, Ry em a 2 Paoils aE 2,500 asbestos, paving blocks, cement shingles, boilers, rail- the Geads 3 with retail establishments. 
Parochial ......cccee- le ee ee ee 4,000 | road cars, cranes, engines, forgings, machine products, y a 
auto trucks, brass, mill work, electric bulbs, wagons and | Hardware ....... 1 Resid LF. 
ducts. i i 
Tawstes | Chuveline rubber products wast . Pontes: 25-6525 10 esidentia eatures 
One legitimate, one | Baptist, 12; Christian chanseas nformation ah. _ There are very few tenements 
: 4 thi | Science, 1; Congregational, Youngstown produces one-sixth of the pig iron and in Youngstown. One-family de- 
vaudeville and thirty mo- | 3." Episcopal, 3; Christian, | one-eighth of all steel made in the United States. tached houses predominate in 
tion pictures, total seating | 3; United Evangelical, 1; The industrial payroll in 1920 was $95,247,736, not in- the sections occupied by the 
capacity, 21,000. | Hebrew, 5; Lutheran, 12; | cluding railroads and smaller industries. workers; however a number of 
; i ; Methodist, 14; Presbyter- e personal deposits in banks in Youngstown approxi- two-family houses are scattered 
| ian, 13; Roman Catholic, | mates $550 for every man, woman and child. throughout. The average resi- 
| 19; Reformed, 3; Seven To move Youngstown tonnage requires 600,000 cars dent of the city take pride in 
| Day Adventist, 2; Greek, |+ per year. keeping their homes beautiful 
5; Misc., 9 Capital invested in steel industries is over $360,000,000. and attractive, 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products ‘ 
‘ Trading Area 
Auto. (Tires) Agys.... 64 Dress Makers ........ 149 eto eee a 609 Merchant Tailors 84 Yy ; 
Auto. (Acces.) Agys... 45 ee Sao 49 ee EEE ee ee ere rt tee 26 oungstown trading area extends to the ‘north as far 
Bakers _ PERN YH Dey Seed eer re 4 mag 1 ree - otiene CRRA REE § as Warren, west and southwest to Newton Falls and 
Cigar Stores ...ccccce LICCEFICAL wp ccc ccccccs CWEITY oo. eee eee eeeee lotographers ......... Alli s s P 
Cloaks and Suits 25 ~—s‘ Filorists Ladies’ Tailors ....... 8 PME. CSN inieyeasesa 10 : ‘ad SPS, SNR ae far = Leetonia, southeast 
gS ee» co cs ca cetinsce Makes Auto. (Pass.)... 46 Restaurants ........... g7 | to Beaver Falls, Penn., east including New Castle, 
Confectioners — — a ne reas er Matage l 39 Penn. Excellent transportation and motor roads help 
Delicatessen urriers ... eat Markets .......1. 33 Sporting Goods 4 | to stimulate busine: ‘ : 
Department Stores ... 4 Garages Men’s Furnishings .... 50 DRMEEOMOTS occ ccscccese 4 ¢ business among Youngstown’s stores. 
Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Chamber of Commerce, banks, schools, directories { Vindicator 


(Eve.), 


Telegram (Eve.), 
+ Vindicator (Sun.) ~~ 


Newspapers 





If you want to thoroughly cover Youngstown, Ohio, use 


Che Vindicator 


A house to house canvass of Youngstown shows that more daily and Sunday Vindicators are delivered in 
homes than all other newspapers combined. Consult your A. B. C. and note how the Vindicator covers the 


The Vindicator is the only newspaper maintaining a Merchandising Department in its territory. Many adver- 
tising agencies and manufacturers are now using this service. 


If in doubt regarding this market for the article you wish to merchandise write the Vindicator and you will 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


LA COSTE & MAXWELL 


Foreign Representatives 


CHICAGO 
MARQUETTE BUILDING 
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Population | City Classed as Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
A is i cn es ceden 33,011 | Industrial and Portsmouth is located at the junction of the Ohio and Within a short radius are located Sciotoville, 2.192: 
Chamber of Commerce, City.- 43,000 | mining. Scioto Rivers, 110 miles east of Cincinnati and 100 miles svi s. Ww re 5. N ee 

" g Lucasville, 365; Wheelersville, 365; New B . 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub. 73,000 | outh of Columbus. It is also on the lines of the Balti- , ss a ae Se Deen, SET) 
s 0 s. s al: : Vanceburg, Ky., 1,100; Garrison, 800. 
Native Whites ...... 43% Industrial Workers..17,000 | more & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio : 
ME occas snaad -» 5% English Reading .... 87% | Railroads. There is a very large and prosperous farming com- 
Foreign Born ....... 2% Home Owners ...... 65% munity throughout Scioto County and across the river in 
Kentucky, which makes Portsmouth its trading center. 
Banks Principal Industries 
OOAE . sisTiatewsvetess : emer es $ e000 Tractors, gas engines, furniture, paving and building 
National ......seeeeees esources...... 600, re 3 Px ey " ; 
Building & Loan Assns.. § Resources...... $5,950,889 brick, stoves, ranges, coke, steam boilers, flour, structural | Wholesale Houses | Retail Section 
steel, machinery, underwear, knit goods, shoes, shoe lasts, Ccicecies 6 TI ; , ; 
shoe laces, paper boxes, cigars, ink, mantles, ice ma- Mee é | ; - — trading section ex- 
Schools chines, glass, gloves, building supplies. Wes < | tends about eight blocks on 
; TURS 22. ccceeeees 1 | Chillicothe, four blocks on Sec- 
Public Grade .......+- 19 POM oc cisvecicces 5,100 Hardware ... 1 yp 
i i Cay Cg Tn caer tiee sy Gk Ss ys aD i er! yh et ond, four blocks on Gallia, and 
po ee ae 1 Pupils ........+-- Dry Goods 2 | 
s ial Inf ; D y steseeee © | a large number of smaller stores 
pecial Information TUBS eee eeeeeeee 1 | on side streets. 
Ch h P PE waanas Gee 2 rae oe 
Theatres urches More than 17,000 men and women are employed in di 
Ten, including motion Episcopal 1, Baptist 7, | the various Portsmouth industries. The annual payroll 
: : : Catholic 2, Christian 4, | of the industries of Portsmouth amounts to $15,493,750. 
picture houses with total ; , - ,493, J : 
seating capacity of 6,500. oe ae The prosperous agricultural and mining district surround- Residential Features 
Day Advent 1, Christian | ing Portsmouth make it an excellent market for nation- Mostly one- and two-story in- 
Science 1. ally advertised products. dividually owned homes. 































Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Teadiag Ares 
Auto. (Passenger) .... 16 Delicatessen .........+- 1 EE icc acnadpacees 1 Merchant Tailors ..... 19 
Auto (Truck) ........ 5 Dress Makers ......... 6 0 eggs iccudeas 14 DE ccencene gua 9 The trading area of Portsmouth extends south to Fuller- 
Auto. (Tires) Agys.... 16 SUES Scawecesceue 22 CN -hadwwdesaad det 158 en aneecacwtudies 10 ° “ s 
Auto. (Parts) Agys... 16 Dry Goods ........... aa eae 8 otographers 5 | ton, Vanceburg, Greenup, Ky., north to Lucasville, Jack- 
Benes see dO Becton ree 2 eee SP) cori id Restaurants WLCTIIIES 28 | tm MeDermont, Brookside, east to Sciotoville, Wheelers. 
Cloaks and Suits...... 4 Florists ae Ladies’ Tailors . si Shoe Dealers ......0. 14 burg, Powellsville, west to Friendship and the large farm- 
ee BETTE eee 10 nn oa6oee we Meat Markets ........ 22 Sporting Goods ...... 1 z Pa ane . 
Confectioners ......... 29 + Furniture Men’s Furnishings .... 5 Stationers ............ 1 | ing district of the Scioto Valley. 














NOTE Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Education, 
and other reliable sources. 


N rs {Times (Eve.), Sun (Morn.), 
ae \ Sun-Times (Sun.). : 













Portsmouth (Ohio) Papers 
Evening Times Morning Sun Sunday Sun-Times 


Established 1894 Established 1921 Established 1919 






















National Advertisers carry their message to more than 75,000 people every day through the use of the Portsmouth Papers. 


Portsmouth is admittedly the best industrial town of its size in the country—more than 17,250 being employed i 
her diversified manufacturing plants; steel mill, shoe factories, railroad shops, brick plants, furniture plants, nik 
wear factories, etc., their combined pay roll exceeding $1,250,000.00 per month. 


Portsmouth folks patronize advertisers in Portsmouth Papers. National Advertisers reach Portsmouth people 
only through the columns of Portsmouth Papers. Fewer than 500 copies of outside papers circulate in Portsmouth. 


Portsmouth is the largest city within a radius of 100 miles, and is so substantially founded that its future growth is assured. 


Through the Portsmouth Papers, national advertisers get in close touch with the prosperous farmers of the surrounding, 
rich, agricultural community. 


A community unto itself, Portsmouth People earn their money to spend advisedly. Living for the betterment 
of themselves and home town they take just pride in buying the best—those articles that carry with them the guaranty 
of goodness. 


In addition advertisers will find the Portsmouth Papers dominating the field in Adams, Jackson and Pike Counties, in | 
Ohio, and in Greenup and Lewis Counties, in Kentucky. 


A competent and obliging promotion department is at the service of national advertisers. | 


ROBERT E. WARD, Foreign Advertising Representative 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York 
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MANSFIELD, OHIO 














Population City Classed as Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
1990 Cem idk oka weiss 20,768 | Industrial and Eighty miles southwest of Cleveland on Lincoln High- Shelby, 5,250; Plymouth, 1,400; Crestline, 3,300; Shilo, 
1920 Census enlarged area...” 31,164 | Commercial way. It is the only city between New York and Chicago | 559; Galion, 5,900; Lexington, 650; Bellville, 1,100; 
ae ee having the advantages of the main line of the three trunk Butter: S60: Mantas: 44-066: 3 500. Th 1 
Chamber of Commerce, City. 31,164 railroads, Pennsylvania, Erie and Baltimore and Ohio. utler, ; Ashland, 11,000; Lucas, 500. ere are also 
Ch. of Com. City and Cub... 60,000 Also a division of the Penn. system running north and 9 towns on rural routes having a population of between 
er oa aa . - - south and the Baltimore & Ohio north and south. The | 259 and 600. The surrounding farms are prosperous in 
Native Whites .-84%% Industrial Workers .. 26% Mansfield & Shelby interurban connects with the New aie surrounding farm: _ e prosp 
Negroes ..<.cn+e~os 1%% English Reading .... 95% | York Central. The Cleveland Southwestern & Columbus | the quantity of agricultural and dairying products pro- 
Foreign Born ..... 14 POS? 650s dette 6,738 | interurban connects with all points in Ohio. duced. 
| 
| 
Banks Principal Industries Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
av | . . . 
siege sts ale ehcp soleil 3 Resources ...... $6,769,210 | Specialized steel sheets, brass castings, general rail- | Druggist ......... 1 The business section extends 
Trust Companies ..... - 2 Resources ..... $2,085,426 | _ Roget eee, ——. — machine | Dry Goods ...... 1 | on North Main street, east and 
National oc<cscee eer | Resources ...... $1,684,665 an redging chain, agricultural threshers and tractors, : . > " 
auto tires and tubes, stoves and ranges, elastic and rigid Fruits et. tea . west Fourth street, Park = 
Schools webbing, steel abrasives, ordinance and clay working | Groceries ........ 4 | nue west, east and west Third, 
' machinery, fire-proof building material, motor truck errr 4 Walnut and Diamond streets and 
Public Grade .......... ee i RE 3,488 > Dh pecne pM sag nosy a, a We oeoe ca euck 2.| principal converging streets; 
gt Bere en nett ae eae 950 : gh I a a a formi Itogeth b 25 
; : : watch cases, candy and cigars. orming altogether about 
PERIL: 163 4 oad ao ee 1 DE. <esnrsaatabes 602 blocks of retail stores. 
Theatres Churches Special Information 
Residential Features 
One legitimate, one Baptist, 2; Christian,  £ Mansfield is a city of exceptional diversity of  in- . : é 
aidcik ais BOG ae Congregational, 2; Episeo- dustries with 69 plants’ producing commodities from a The residential sections are 
age an — -“ ee on 1; pees 25 garter to a bigh- poet starter. ve particularly attractive, one fam- 
ture theatres with an ag- sutheran, 5; Methodist, 5; is a center for fire and casualty insurance com- . * 
sregate seating capacity of Presbyterian, 3; Hebrew, panies. The home of six mutual insurance companies. ily houses predominate. . They 
Brega ne 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Sixty-one per cent of the workers own their own homes. are well kept and many ideally 
3,500. Miscellaneous, 4. Bank clearings $90,000,000. located. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
pena fowls beste = eve Makers cresmoes 4 Gooeee iaoveher anne $! a SOMOS. 60s Mansfield is the county seat of Richland County. 
Auto. (Acces.) Agents.. 13 0 AR er 10 BPEWETE .ccccccssess ee 10 : : . 
ore te 15 LS OO a ee 6 Hats and Caps ....... et 5 Ample railroad, interurban - gost sane mare. 8 
Cigar Stores ..005 +005. EE a ‘eer? 10 Photographers ........ 6 | tendency to centralize business in Mansfield. The area 
ews NS er 2 — AP A AOR et ry LO 5 — Linen hee 1 — eet bnewns eens 6 extends northward as far as Greenwich, eastward includ- 
Pe eee DES pte mimo deeb oa 4 akes Auto. (Truck). 12 MINES: 6 seaccceed 31 : P : ; ; ine 
Confectioners .....+++ 19 POPBMETE 2 .ccsecescee 7 Makes (Tires) Agents.. 36 Shoe Dealers ......... 15 ing Adiiuad, womens’ 1 Se, neg Cremtine, and 
Delicatessen ......... 1 A pciiaaa’ ROO eee 8 Meat Markets ........ 2 Sporting Goods ...... 3 south as far as Butler. Exceptional Ceggaporieties 
Department Stores .... 2 Se eee 17 Men’s Furnishings .... 13 Stationers ............ 2 facilities are afforded through the whole territory. 








NOTE— 


Banks, 





Sources from which facts and figures were secured: 


Edwin G. 


Schools, Business Men and other reliable sources. 


























Slough, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, | 


| ET eee ree ee ee (Eve.) 
Newspapers NE 6b at kat.ob Salbae want (Sun.) 


For Thirty-five Years A FACTOR in Ohio Journalism. 


THE MANSFIELD NEWS 











DAILY AND SUNDAY 


A model newspaper in one of the model 


cities of the state. 


SERVICE—CIRCULATION— PRESTIGE 





Representative 


Organized and equipped to render a real 
service to advertisers—and does—in a 
field not covered by big city newspapers. 


Robert E. Ward 


New York 


Chicago 


Established 1885 


Member A. B. C. 
Leased Wire 
Ohio Select List 
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Population City Classed as Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
1920 c enens pent caeetttes 21.411 Industrial. East Liverpool is located in the heart of the Ohio Libson, 3,113; Wellsville, 8,849; E. Palestine, 
amber ¢ om Race ee lalley .. —_ : sav ca iles corn. . 
Ch. of Cock. City ona Sub. 40,000 | Valley and is on the Lincoln Highway. It is 44 miles | 5,750; Leetonia, 2,688; Washingtonville, 832; Newell, 
west of Pittsburg and 104 miles southeast of Cleve- | w ya 2.000; Chester, W. Va., 1,800; Midland, 
i] Natives Whites .. 90.2% Industrial Workers .. 31% | land on the C. & P. Division of the Pennsylvania | ; x . re 
Negroes .......... 4 % English Reading .. 96% | System. Also connected by the Youngstown and Penn., 12.000; Salineville, 2,100. 
Foreign Born .... 5.8% Families ...-........ 4.654 | Ohio Interurban R. R., for points north, east, south 
Summer Residents . None seal wien | 
anc >St. | » . ° . ° 
Bank Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
an s *. . . | 
va Principal Industries ee The retail section is built 
SEND. ScocedécouatVes 1 Resources ...$1,493,002.01 P re | shief ind , itl ™ — | 
ee eo eee 3 Resources ...$6,162,009.84 _ Potteries are the chief industry and the city is con-| Meats ........... 2 | around a square block on 
sidered the Pottery Center of America. In addition Pruits - 
oid - - ‘ » See ceeednceaud 4 Market street. ' Fifth street, 
Schools to the 32 potteries other industries are a steel mill, ihe 
oe ‘ rubber plant, sewer pipe, porcelain, brick drawn | Washington street and Sixth 
Public Grade ...cc0. 20 EE “swikde bua aees 4,168 : . *) Ae yan | gpk . — 
te Slibectings i ae ee ee 624 | Steel, flint mills and pottery supplies | street. In this section every 
EUNOUEEED “dedévenceece 1 PU caveceedescese 280 | kind of a store is represented. 
’ Special Information 
Theatres Churches , — 
Oo Seren Ni toads 4 Chia Directly across the Ohio River and connected by Residential Poatas 
ne egitimate, seats ne aptist, hnristian, , . Se Sees ane - . estdentia eatures. 
1,400, four motion picture, 2 Methodist, 1 Lutheran, two all steel Suapension bridges ant the towns of 
with a total seating capa- 1 Episcopal, 2 Jewish, 1 Chester and Newell, West Virginia. One family houses, built closely together. The 
city of 2,900. Roman Catholic, 3  Pres- Number of industries 60. ; f the land bei hill Saiki aes wilh 
mT e Tet “ “me tharacte » Ig “Ing scessitates - 
ss p — —— Invested capital $15,000,000. character of the land being a y nece , 
. “‘ . ylore a op , TT ; ; . acte ye , c > » 
thine wilesinds ead esceie Value of manufactured products $20,000,000. usual building character, Seventy-six per cent of 
9. Total, 25. Assessed valuation of the city $25,000,000. the families are home owners. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
Auto. (Tires) Agys.... 20 Dress Makers ......... 22 eee rrr Pe Ceeere 80 Merchant Tailors ..... 7 The trading area of East Liverpool includes several 
Auto. (Acces.) Agys.. 7 Druggists ...........- 10 Hardware ........++.- 4 SE ‘4 acedueesaes 6 large towns and villages each with several thriving in- 
Bakers ...sccccccccecs 7 Me MEN Sees cvesia 8 Hats and Caps ........ 1 GD ncecceccaces 5 dustries employing mechanics whose families trade in 
Cigar Stores .......... 10 Electrical ........ oan Me DEE sxacacdauaunes 4 Photographers ........ 3 East Liverpool. The area extends northwest to include 
Cloaks and Suits ..... 3 NEE ot Uie.cs< cad gue 4 Ladies’ Tailors ...... 2 Wad icucaéddaneds 3 Salem and North to East Palestine, west to Hanoverton, 
Clothies® 2... cceecvece 8 ee 6 Makes Auto. (Pass.)... 18 Restaurants .......... 10 south to Port Homer and east to Beaver, Penn. Just 
Confectioners ........ 10 a eae 6 Makes Auto. (Trucks) 5 SS. eee 10 across the river are the cities of Chester and Newell, 
Delicatessen sete neenees _ WEN. o doavedadvecc¥l —_ Meat Markets ........ 20 Sporting Goods ...... 2 W. Va., connected by frequent trolley service East 
Department Stores .... 5 WE, 0 6 tasus cucmcs 14 Men’s Furnishings ... 8 NG ueeceaed cans 1 | Liverpool being their trading center. 





Re view 


NOTE Sources from which facts and figures were secured: H. B. Barth, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Supt. | 
Tribune 


of Schools, Banks, Business Men and other reliable sources. 


Newspapers 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD! PEOPLE ARE BUYING! 


618,968 Lines GAIN 


In Advertising for the First 8 Months of 1921 Over the Same Period of Last Year 


Proves That There Is a Market 
In East Liverpool 


The Morning Tribune and The Evening Review 


Dominate This Territory 


Foreign Advertising Representative Under Same Ownership 
ROBERT E. WARD SALEM (Ohio) NEWS 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK Refer to Salem Space Buyers Chart on Page XXIV 
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FINDLAY, OHIO 
Population | City Classed as Location | Suburban and Farm Residents 
1920, Cees oo s000085%02% 17,015 Industrial, agri- Findlay, the county seat of Hancock County, is in the | | McComb, 1,012; Arlington, 666; Mt. Blanchard, 427; 
Chamber of Commerce, City 19,400 cultural and edu- | north central part of Ohio. It has the Baltimore and Van Buren, 273; Benton Ridge, 240; Carey, 2,488; North 
Ch. of Com., City and Sub. 35,000 | cational center. Ohio, Toledo and Ohio Central, Lake Erie and Western | Baltimore, 2.439; Fostoria, 9,987. 
Native Whites ..... 99% Industrial Workers . 21% and the Big Four railroads running directly through 
Negroes wi aeeey. 05% English Reading ose 98% the city. The Nickel Plate R. R. also serves Findlay, 
Foreign Born ...... 05% Families ........... 3,710 | entering the city by way of North Findlay. Three in- ? P 
hes ete amma 456 Summer Residents...None | terurban traction lines give connections for all principal | Wholesale Houses Retail Section 
points in the state. ie ‘ P 
Candy .ccccsscses «2 The principal business section 
Banks Cigss ccccccsece oe is located on Main street and 
elem ect i uc fon ue 2 Resources .. $2,869,751.07 | Principal Industries Fruits ....ssseeee 1 | extends for eleven blocks. The 
PE o.nkoickvecakve 3 Resources ...$7,187,883.56 P Groceries <....00. 2 intersecting streets on both 
Auto parts, beet sugar, bricks, boilers, canned goods, sides have retail stores extend- 
School. cigars, chemicals, clay pigeons, castings, cement blocks, F F ‘intend: « 
cnoots dairy products, electrical equipment, food products, ing for a few hundred feet. 
Malthe (rats 10 Dusile: jvssschceoes 2,515 | gloves, household furniture, mining cars, machine parts, 
ELE He SURED isnscadde ... 653 | oil products and by-products, oil well supplies, rugs and Residential Features 
ee SS ee eer ees 1 De ccsucuensseee 181 carpets, rubber goods, steel wheels, sewer pipe, spark : 
os Hogi Is aS elias a: OPE ven saw eceus 456 | plugs, targets, torpedoes, tires, truck bodies, tin products Findlay is predominantly a 
and wood products. city of home owners. Accord- 
Theatres Churches ing to a recent survey made in 
: e , Findlay, seventy-five per cent 
Findlay has two legi- Baptist, 3; Catholic, 1; Special Information of the industrial workers own 
timate theatres, three mo- Christian, 1; Church of : 
tion picture theatres with | Christ, 2; Church of God, The production of Findlay’s industries amounts con- their own homes. The houses 
a total seating capacity of - J Episcopal, 1; Evangeli- servatively to twenty million dollars a year. are for most part the one-family 
3,515. cal, 2; Reformed, 1, Luth- The capital invested is six and a half million dollars. frame type; a few small apart- 
eran, 3; Methodist Episco- Findlay is known as an important oil center in Ohio. s 
pal, 6; Presbyterian, 3; Five important companies have offices and plants here, ment houses are scattered 
United Brethren, 5. many others have offices or branches. throughout the city. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
x & 
Auto. (Passenger)..... 15 Delicatessen .......... 1 Petters. ..cscs.s5s «++ 2 Merchant Tailors .... 12 : ‘ 

Auto. (Truck) ..... Department Stores ... 5 ee Pe oe eer 20 DONE ehduscsivacs 7 Being the county seat, Findlay draws trade from the 
Auto. (Tires) Agents... 33 Dress Makers ........ 6 WeOES 6 cn cece ccedeen 59 Opticians ..... een 4 | entire county. The area extends to Williamstown on the 
Auto. (Acces.) Agents.. we Sra St NE ei cadsunaces 6 Photographers ........ 5 | south, Carey on the southeast, Fostoria on the north- 
ORCTS oc cscccsdcseces >> Dry Goods .....0.06% 6 Hats and Caps........ S PUGS “ocackvcvscorcce 5 | east, North Baltimore directly north, Bluffton southwest, 
Cigar Stores ..os.cccs 6 Electrical 9 EER OE ee ee 21 1 
Cloaks and Suits...... 7 Florists ... 3 dies’ Tailors ae Shoe Dealers .... 9 | and Deweyville northwest. This section has excellent 
Clothiers ......0...0. > gmp, COE CO 3 Meat Markets Sporting Goods 5 roadways and transportation facilities. 

Confectioners ........ 14 Furniture 6 Men’s Furnishings ... 9 ee Pr erTy ere 4 
Sources from which facts and figures were received: Chamber of Commerce, Banks, Board of Education, Courier (Evening) 
NOTE Theatres, Directories and other reliable sources. 7 Newspapers { Republican (Morning) 





























FINDLAY, OHIO 


Prosperous city with population of 18,000 and 4,000 homes. 


A manufacturing city of ideal homes and labor conditions, is the center of an 
important oil-producing region and it is uninfluenced by strikes, hard times or 
money flurries. Located in the most fertile and progressive agricultural center in 
Ohio. Has a county population of 40,000 covering an area of 535 square miles. 


Bank deposits are growing steadily in Findlay. Since the first of the year there 


has been a gain of more than $300,000. In the last five years deposits have 
increased $3,000,000. 


Che Morning Republican 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


“pay 6765 raw 


No Street Sales 








Reaches three-fourths of the homes in city and county. 
Leads in prestige, influence, circulation and advertising. 


Carries more than three times the foreign advertising of its only 
competitor and 50 per cent more local advertising. 


Foreign Representative 


Robert E. Ward 


225 Fifth Avenue 5 South Wabash Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 
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Population City Classed as Location | Special Information 
1920 a pete cde 13104 mug, Enees- Cambridge, the seat of Guernsey Co., is 85 miles east Two plants of the American Sheet and Tinplate Co. 
> Ae trial and Agricul- f Columbus and 56 miles from Wheeling on the main - > Miata il AQ arge - 
A. B. C. City and Suburban 50,000 ac om line of the Balt. & Ohio and the Pe Pet dl Railroads and the Pennsylvania Railroad Shops 7 the ogee om 
Chamber of Commerce, City 14,500 | tural Centre. and is the intersecting point of two National Highways ployers in. the industrial field, employing about 1,300 
Chamber of Commerce, City skilled mechanics. There are two (2) Building and Loan 
and Sub. ...+.+...ssses. 60,000 | Associations. The total resources of the five (5) banks 
tll gna = | eae Y= aad = Suburban and Farm Residents | are $7,475,000. There are 15 miles of paved streets, 25 
oes, les tee english reading D : t i on sanits ‘ ary d 
Foreign born ....... 10% Home owners ...... 90% Byesville, 2,775; Pleasant City, 780; Kimbolton, 256; eh of Senesy Sewers, and one of the finest equippe 
eae 900 Summer residents .. Few New Concord, 890; Senecaville, 940; Cassell, 200; Cum- hospitals in the State. 
berland, 700; Buffalo, 800; Summerfield, 500; Woods- | 
Bank fields, 2,394; Lore City, 800; Quaker City, 750; Newcom.- | ° 
anks erstown, 3,389; Barnesville, 4,865; Belmont, 700; | . . 
eR orc oe ee 2 Resources ...... $1,455,000 | Bethesda, 1,182, and Caldwell, 1,806. WReteoate Mouces | ae Sate 
ee ee 3 Resources ...... +2333, 010,000 GreemtGlh: ds so sete 2 | The main retail shopping cen- 
min ee | MONR veces ccnwat 2) tre ——— about e ae 
Otal ...ceeee Sanat 3 eae eeling ave., abou 
Principal Industries Weeliitee: «deen os 1] on Seventh street, and 2 blocks 
Schools Coal, gas, oil, salt, clay products, earthern and porce- | SOU Nicene etesst 1 on Eighth street, also on those 
Public G , lain ware, pottery, sheet and tinplate, iron bars, shapes | Produce .......... 1 intersecting streets. 
ublic Grade ........ 10 = Pupils ............. 3,150 | and reinforcing bars, steam shovels, machine repair shops, 
ba rial, Bassehinl 1 Pupils ............. 600 | soft drinks, sanitary ware, canvas and leather gloves, | i : 
Ce —— RB arochial . 1 Pupils ..... ....... 300 | overalls and furniture. The estimated value of the agri- | Residential Features 
olleges, Business ..... 1 Pupils ..... ....... 100 | cultural products in Guernsey Co. is over $1,000,000 Theatres Contains: to 0 dat tale 
| . 
annually. 1 legitimate, seat- | tiful homes. There are large 
Churches Rs are 35 coal mines in this valley and along the | ing 1,500 and 3 mo- | homes surrounded by lawns and 
One Assembly of God, 1 Bethel Society, 1 Christ Luth- & O. Ry. in this county, seven of the principal ones Pad i besa dn gardens, bungalows, one and 
eran, 2 Baptist, 1 Christian, 3 Presbyterian, 2 United Stele a combined monthly payroll of more than $668,000. on picture theatres, two story frame dwellings and 
Brethren, 1 Macedonia Baptist, 1 Methodist Protestant, | Seven leading manufacturing industries have a com- with a seating capa- cottages of frame and brick con- 
1 Episcopal, 1 Catholic, 2 Methodist. | bined monthly payroll of more than $366,000. | city of 2,900. struction. 











Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger) ..... 15 Delicatessen .......+> ——_ Furriers _ Merchant Tallone qweweae 2 P 4 
—_ (creat y Pe 14 Department Stores .... 4 Garages errr e 5 Cambridge has a most unusual and exclusive trading 
Auto. ires) gys....20 Dress Makers ......... 12 Pre Tere 75 Go ceedbesaecunn: S re att . 
Auto. (Parts) Agys..... 14‘ Druggists 6 Hardware ai Photographers ......... 3 | area, due to the geographical formation of the cursound 
ang koe sevecses 5 Oe , oar Caps csvexase 3 Sere Eehebewetunwe 3 ing country. This area extends on the west to New 
ae and Suits ME eteekates chasse 3 Ladies Tailors .,..0- 2 Shoe Dealers .......... 6 | Concord, on the north to Newcomerstown, on the south 
OEBICTS .cccccccccccce DEE. 0c idbenaweseste 10 Meat Markets ......... 10 Sporting Goods ....... 3 
Confectioners .......... PUGS: acducees caves 4 Men’s Furnishings ..... 7 Perr eT 2 to Caldwell, and on the east to Belmont. 





NOTE— Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Wm. Wylie, Secretary of the Cambridge Chamber of 


> . ~ : Newspapers Jeffersonian (Eve.) 
Commerce, Banks, Board of Education, Post Office, Department Stores and other reliable sources. 
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The Market is the 
Natural Allurement 


and the 


Cambridge Jeffersonian 


—offers a market unexcelled in buying power—in 
size and proportion—an American, home owning | 
community of contented and prosperous people | 


The only Daily, in a County of 45,000, thoroughly covering the county and a trading territory extending 


25 to 40 miles in any direction. It has an exclusive home circulation 


THE JEFFERSONIAN CO., Publishers 


MEMBERS A. B. C. Cambridge, Ohio 


ROBERT E. WARD—National Representative 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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BUCKEYE STATE IS GREAT INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE 














EVERY part of Ohio 
indicates wealth as 
reflected in buying 
power. Notice the 
many privately owned 
automobiles in the 
street scene at the left, 
taken in Toledo. Peo- 
ple of Ohio know how 
to enjoy life. Her cities 
and towns are dotted 
with great reservations 
set aside for play. At 
the right is a yacht 
club on the Rocky 
River. The develop- 
ment of our inland 
merchant marine is giv- 
ing Ohio a new import- 
ance as an_ industrial 
and commercial empire. 
Below is a picture of the 
Cleveland waterfront 
where land and water 
transportation meet. 
Ohio is an_ industrial 
leader as well as one of 
the greatest agricultural 
states in the Union. At 
the bottom is a view of 
the great steel mills of 
Youngstown. 



































Photos by Ewing Galloway 














CITY 
Akron 


Alliance 
Ashland 
Ashtabula 
Athens 
Bellaire 
Bellefon- 
taine 


Bellevue 
Bowling 
reen 
Bucyrus 
Cambridge 
Canton 


Celina 
Chilli- 
cothe 


Cincinnati 


Circleville 


Cleveland 


Columbus 
Conneaut 
Coshocton 
Dayton 
Defiance 
Delaware 
Delphos 
Dennison 
Dover 
East Liv- 
erpool 
East Pal- 
estine 
Elyria 
Findlay 
Fostoria 
Fremont 
Galion 
Gallipolis 
Geneva 
Greenville 
Hamilton 
Ironton 
Kenton 


Lancaster 


Lima 


Lisbon 





DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF OHIO 


NEWSPAPERS 
Beacon Journal (E) 
Press (E) 
Times (E-S) 
Review & Leader (E) 
Times-Gazette (E) 
Star & Beacon (E) 
Messenger (E) 
Leader (E) 
Examiner (E) 
Index-Republican (E) 
Gazette (E) 
Sentinel-Tribune (E) 
Forum (E) 
Telegraph (E) 
Jeffersonian (E) 
News (E-S) 
Repository (E-S) 

Saturday Edition (y) 
Standard (E) 
News-Advertiser (E) 
Scioto Gazette (E) 
Commercial 

Tribune (M-S) 
Enquirer (M-S) 
Post (E) 
Times-Star (E) 
Herald» (M-E) 
Union-Herald (E) 
Live Stock News (E) 
News (E) 
News-Leader (S) 
Plain Dealer (M-S) 
Press (E) 
Citizen (E) 
Dispatch (E-S) 
Ohio State Journal (M-S) 
News-Herald (E) 
Tribune & Times 

Age E-S) 
Herald (E) 
Journal (M-S) 
News (E-S) 
Crescent-News (®) 
Gazette (E) 
Journal-Herald (E) 
Herald (E) 
Paragraph (E) 
Reporter (E) 
Review (M-E) 
Tribune (M) 
Leader (E) 
Chronicle-Telegram (E-S) 
Courier (E) 
Republican (M) 
Review (E) 
Times (E) 
Messenger (E) 
News (E) 
Inquirer (E) 
Tribune (E) 
Free Press (E) 
Advocate (E) 
Tribune (E) 
Journal (E) 

ews (E) 
Irontonian (M-S) 
Register E) 
Democrat (E) 
News-Republican (E) 
Eagle (E) 
Gazette (E) 
News & Times 

Democrat (E-S) 
Republican-Gazette (M-S) 
Journal E) 


CITY 
Lorain 
Mansfield 
Marietta 


Marion 


Martins 
Ferry 
Marysville 
Massillon 
Mechanics- 
burg 
Middle- 
town 


Mount 
Vernon 


Newark 


New Phil- 
adelphia 
Niles 
Norwalk 
Painesville 
Piqua 


Pomeroy 
Ports- 
mouth 


St. Marys 
alem 
Sandusky 


Shelby 
Sidney 


Ss - 
held 


Steuben- 
ville 


Tiffin 
Toledo 


Toronto 
Troy 
Uhrichs- 
y in 
pper San- 
cube 


Urbana 
Van Wert 


Wapako- 
neta 
Warren 


Washing- 
ton C. 


Wellston 
Wilming- 
ton 
Wooster 
Xenia 


Youngs- 
town 


Zanesville 


NEWSPAPERS 
Times-Herald (E) 
News (E-S) 
Register-Leader (E) 
Times (E-S) 
Star (E) 
Tribune (E) 
Times (E) 
Tribune (E) 
Independent (E) 
Telegram (E) 
Journal (E) 
News-Signal (E) 
Banner (E) 
Republican-News (E) 
Advocate (E) 
American Tribune (E) 
Times (E) 
News (E) 
Reflector-Herald (E) 
Telegraph (E) 

all (E) 
Press-Dispatch (M-E) 
News (E) 
Times (M-E-S) 

un (M-E-S) 
Leader (E) 
News (E) 
Register (M-S) 
Star-Journal (E) 
Globe (E) 
Journal (E) 
News (E) 
News (E-S) 
Sun (M-S 
Gazette (E) 
Herald-Star (E) 
Advertiser (E) 
Tribune & Herald (E) 
Blade (E) 
News-Bee (E) 
Times (M-S) 
Tribune (E) 
News (E) 
Chronicle (E) 
Chief (E) 
po an (M) 

itizen ' 
Democrat (M-E)j; (M-E) 
Bulletin (E) 
Times (E) 
News (E) 
Chronicle (E) 
Tribune (E) 
Herald (M) } 
Herald (E) ; (M-E) 
Sentinel (E) 
News-Journal (E) 
Record . (E) 
Gazette (E) } 
Republican (M) ; (M-E) 
Telegram (E) 
Vindicator (E-S) 


Zanesville Dispatch (E) 

Signal (E) ) 

Times-Recorder ~ (M-E) 
(M-S) } 
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NEW PHILADELPHIA | 


























° we = . . P 
Population | City Classed as | Location | Suburban ‘and Farm Residents 
| : | ‘ ‘ | - on . r 
i oe eee 10,718 Industrial, Agri- | New Philadelphia is served by two steam railroads, Miivale, 700; Tuscarawas, 499; Gnadenhutten, 530; 
Chamber of Com., City..... 12,500 cultural and the Pennsylvania system and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail | Stone Creek, 133; Shanesville, 352; Baltic, 406; Dover, 
Chamber of Com. Cc ity & Sub. 60,006 Dairying Center. road. Excellent interurban service is maintained by the | 8,101; Uhricksville, 6,428; Dennison, 5,524; Mineral City, 
ad Whites ..... va me or nh gan +E 21% Northern Ohio Traction Co., connecting for all points 800; Strasburg, 917; New Cumberland, 165. 
PUCMUOED 4s cavccvccee few english eading .... 99% 
Foreign Born ........ 2% Families ............2,330 | im Ohio. 
Banks Principal Industries Wholesale | Retail Section 
REET ee 1 Resources ....$1,005,977.83 Sheet metal, sheet steel, enameled kitchenware, ware- Houses } The shopping district is cen 
Savings & Trust Co..... 1 Resources .... 1,946,2 25 00 are " ‘ : to eses. cans. stic | . 
ORT errr re 1 Resources .... 3,630,572.63 eS Sh Sars 7 a — sien ae . Groceries, 1. The | tered about the Public Square 
tion swe epe ' s, stogies, fire brick, sewer pipe eo a setell stores are cup | extending about a % of a mile 
Schools cee eb ee as ee noted ae plied by wholesalers in each direction on Broadway 
production of Swiss cheese Agriculture is highly spe in Cleveland, Canton and High St 
ba : : -veland, Canton, a St. 
Public Grade .......... 7 Pupils ...ccvcsseces 1,919 cialized around New Philadelphia. 3 : 
EE SR Perr 1 PRE sacceecexager 403 Pittsburgh and Co- 
PORENEE wh acid sen den ecm 1 PUN cca eurenaeduc 50 lumbus 
. Special Information : 
Theatres Churches wt . Residential Features 
) legi 1 Christi Sn: 1 $18,000,000 is invested in the clay industry about New 
One legitimate and two iristian Science, ; : : be aeaaetad a aa lose lasee weteentewn of Same 
motion pictures, seating all Episcopal, 1; Methodist, 1; Philadelphia. It is a shipping cente r for livestock and Very large percen age ‘ 
together about 2,200 people. Reformed, 1; Lutheran, 1; Swiss cheese. New Philadelphia is the center of a pros- owning population. The houses 
Presbyterian, a er 1; perous agricultural and dairying district. The people of | are for most part one family 
oo 1 a ; U rained this district and smaller towns are liberal spenders and brick with large well kept 
Brethren, 1; Misc., 5. | their business amounts to several thousand dollars a week. grounds and lawns. 
] | 
i . oF hae a i i ie = 
P P : P > " 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
Auto. (Passenger)..... 22 Delicatessen .........- Furriers ..........+++- a Merchant Tailors ..... 6 The trading area of New Philadelphia extends 20 miles 
Rate: CVO) ssicctae 2 Dress Makers ......... 18 eS See are 12 EE ccd ewaes «+ 6 , New C cs $0 eaile ro torial 
Auto. (Tires) Agys.... 18 SUE 7, 4 oo bounce 4 SEND. 2 ¢Unnee ects ees 40 GONE 6 ck cas quccaes 5 seuth to New Come rstown, miles southwest to u i Ks 
Auto. (Acces.) Agys... 8 OO ae 7 TO de cat seeius 6 Photographers ......... 2 ville and Dennison, 15 miles northeast to Mineral City, 
: : ve, ; 
a ee : a pe a op Stores .... : — and Caps ....... 4 —— . ; iegewees cones : 15 miles west to Shanesville and 10 miles east. Excellent 
Cee Gee Co casscee |. a ee < JOWCMET ctnccecccesecs Perr ere 8 ; ; . a 
( “var cad Suits. oe, ee GENE Sate. hades dean 2 Re SU kéinacuice 1 Shoe Dealers .......-: 5 motor roads and transportation facilities help to make this 
OS ee eee 5 PRUNE Wi.5°14s eens 60ate we 3 Meat Markets ........ 10 Sporting Goods 4 a trading centre for all Tuscarawas County. 
Confectioners ......0. 13 WMG “Sc cw nenn cave 5 Men's Furnishings .... 2 ee Peer 2 
NOTE Sources from which facts and figures were secured: Chamber of Commerce, Superintendent of Schools, 
i ~~ Banks, Directories, and other reliable sources. Newspapers ee ae Times 



































READY MONEY 


AND 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising to bring results must reach people with ready money. Tuscarawas County, 
Ohio, with its population of 63,578 embraces one of the richest sections in the country. 
It possesses the largest deposits of fire clay in the United States. There are extensive and 
well developed coal fields employing hundreds of men. A greatly diversified manufac- 
ture including brick, tile, pig iron, sheet iron, cold rolled products, castings, enameled 
ware, vacuum sweepers, electric irons, etc. means a continuous flow of money into the 
pockets of the buying public. 


TUSCARAWAS COUNTY NEVER FEELS THE EXTREME PINCH OF HARD TIMES 


This rich territory is best served by 


THE DAILY TIMES 


OF 
NEW PHILADELPHIA : : OHIO 


The Daily Times with a cireulation of 5,700 is published in the county seat with a population of 12,000. The circulation of the Daily 
Times is approximately equal to the combined circulation of any two other papers in the county. 


J. E. HURST, Pres. & Mgr. Foreign Rep., ROBT. E. WARD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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ALLIANCE, O. 


Population—1920 Census 


4 Banks, Resources, 


5,158. Theatres, 4; seats, 2,200. 
Salem, north to Ravenna, south to Specht and west about 
8 miles. Newspapers—Eve. Review. 


ibe wPiinele bss ows eas > ieee 

919. CROMS oc cbewensdevadspicsnveesscursoseond® ,08. 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City............+..0.0% 21,603 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, Ci 


Trading Area—FEast to 


& Publisher 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 

Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) / 
es Pre ee 
Cigar Stores , 
Cloaks and Suits . 


Clothiers 


Dt pes fd td bn pd 
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Alliance Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners .... 18 Florists ......... 6 Hats and Caps... 2 
Delicatessen ..... - PEED ct ccccccees 7 “SORE csadeciee 9 
Dress Makers ... 22 Furniture ....... 5 Ladies’ Tailors .. 5 
Dempeiete «cecsés 2 Bereiere .cccceccs — Meat Markets ... 21 
Dry Goods ...... © GING Sandu <Gad 16 Men’s Furnishings 8 
Department Stores 1 Grocers ......... 69 Merchant Tailors 11 
Electrical .cscses 3 Hardware ...c.s- BEMEMOTS. ccccccse 














ASHTABULA, O. 


Population—1920 Census 


1910 Census 





Chamber of Com. Estimate, 
Chamber of Com, Estimate, 
4 Banks, Resources, $10,878, 582. 
Theatres, 3; seats, 1,600. 
east to Conneaut, south to Orwell, 
Newspapers—-Eve. Star and Beacon; Sun. 


Trading Area—West to “Geneva, 
north to Lake Erie. 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
ED soe csnaees 1 
Cigar Stores 

Cloaks and Suits. 


Clothiers 


Ashtabula Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Advertised Produc 


Confectioners .... 41 Florists .......... 3 Hats and Caps .. 2 
Delicatessen ..... 5 ee 05 <cdsd seen 4 JORGE sacccccce 8 
Dress Makers .... 33 Furniture ........ 6 Ladies’ Tailors ... 1 














Druggists ....... ee. eee — Meat Markets ... 25 
Dry Goods ....... 14 Garages ....ccc00 15 Men’s veenes 10 
Department Stores 3 Grocers ......... 101 Merchant Tailors.. 10 
Electrical .....0¢ 6 Hardware ....... S ZED voccccve 




















ATHENS, 0O. 


Population—1920 Census 


1910 Census 
Chamber of Com. 
Chamber of Com. 









Theatres, 3; seats, 


, eae baer ( Ee ere ee 
Estimate, City and Sub 
3 Banks, Resources $3,920,774.53. 


5 Schools, Pupils 1,409. 
Trading Area—A 
about 20 miles. Newspapers—Eve., 


| Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 


EC 
| Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and 


Clothiers 

















Athens Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 





7 Confectioners .... 21 Florists ......0-. 1 Hats and Caps... — 

4 Delicatessen ..... na. NE Seaeedeawe S FOWOy sccccaces 4 

Auto. (Tires) Agys 12 Dress Makers ... 14 Furniture ....... 6 Ladies’ Tailors .. — 
Auto (Parts) Agys 12 Druggists ....... oe. ree -—- Meat Markets ... 6 
2 Dry Geods ...... 10 Garages ...ccccee 12 Men’s Furnishings 9 

5 Department Stores 2 Grocers ......... 42 Merchant Tailors. 12 

Blectviens, cscvcce ar 6 BERGE eo ccscces 5 








BUCYRUS, O. 


Population—1920 Census 


1910 Census 


gram. 


Chamber of Com. Estimate, City...........sceeeseee 12, 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub 
4 Banks, Resources $5,414,733.40. 
Theatres, 4; seats, 2,800, 
east to Crestline, south 
Upper Sandusky. Newspapers—Eve., Forum; 


Trading F sews, Be to ’ Attic a, 
to North Robinson and west to 





Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Ag; 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
DEED vas neases 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and 


Clothiers 


Delicatessen ..... Fruits Jewelry .......4.. 
Dress Makers ... 12 Furniture Ladies’ Tailors 
Druggists ....... 6 Furriers Meat Markets 


7 
Department Stores 2 Grocers 


























Bucyrus Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners .... 3 Florists 


Hats and Caps .. — 


Dry Goods ...... Garages Men’s Furnishings 
Merchant Tailors.. 


Biectsical, ..cecscs 5S Teasers. ccccsce 6 Milliners 





UnNonY > 


























CANTON, O. 


Population—1920 Census 


1910 Census 


Theatres, 9; seats, 


Chamber of Com. Estimate, City 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub 
9 Banks, Resources, $42,647,423. 


Trading Aveo—eath 
Sparta, north to Hartville, “west to Dalton, east to Alliance. 
Newspapers—Repository, Eve. 


-Sun.; News, Eve.-s 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 
Auto. (Tires) Agy 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 27 
POTS scccccness 
Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and 


Clothiers 





Canton Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners ... 92 Florists ......... 13. Hats and Caps... 13 
Delicatessen ..... fe > ST - FORGE since veces 20 
Dress Makers ... 58 Furniture ....... 16 Ladies’ Tailors .. 16 
Druggists ....... oe. “ETE: sc0dnces 5 Meat Markets ... 77 
Dry Goods ...... 31 Garages ......... 38 Men’s Furnishings 26 
Department Stores 8 Grocers .........273 Merchant Tailors 24 
ne 14 Hardware ....... 12 Milliners ........ 23 
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CINCINNATI, O. 


Population—1920 Census 


1910 Census 


37 Banks, Resources, 


88,058. Theatres, 79; 
radius of 30 miles on the north and east, a 50 mile radius 
on the west and a 90 mile — on the south. 
fpers—Eve., Post, Times- ly 


cial- Tribune; Sun., 


Chamber of Com. Estimate, 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, 


Auto. (Passenger) 101 


Auto. ( 


Auto. (Tires) Agy 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 59 
SS Fe 26 
Cigar Stores . 
Cloaks and Suits. 17 

177 


Clothiers 


Cincinnati Retail Outlets for Nationally 





Confectioners ...745 Florists ......... 82 Hats and Caps... 14 
Delicatessen ..... a | ere ee rrr 107 
Dress Makers ...511 Furniture ....... 68 Ladies’ Tailors .. 15 
Druggists ........300 Furriers ........ 13. Meat Markets ...669 
Dry Goods ......2 eg eee 50 Men’s Furnishings 120 
Dep artment Stores 8 Grocers ........ 2,052 Merchant Tailors..254 
| ey 22 Hardware ....... 104 Milliners ........ 127 


























Advertised Products 























COSHOCTON, O. 


Population—1920 Census 


1910 Census 


Chamber of Com. Estimate, 


} 


Theaires, 3; seats, 


Ean, swe end exebeua tenes 13, 000 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub 
4 Banks, _ Resources $6,057,000. 
1,800. 


Trading "Area—South to Trin- 
way, east to New Comertowns, north to Clark and West 
to New Guilford. Newspaper—Eve., Tribune. 


Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 

Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
ee 
Cigar Stores ..... 
Cloaks and Suits . 


Colthiers 


mend 








Coshocton Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 





Confectioners ... 10 Flogists ......... 1 Hats and Caps... — 
Delicatessen ..... on ee ee 2 Jewelry as ae 
Dress Makers ... 17 Furniture 5 Ladies’ Tailors 1 
EE eee O eb vaciedee — Meat Markets ... 5 
Dry Goods ..... 8 Garages ......... 10 Men’s Furnishings 5 
Department Stores 1 ree 35 Merchant Tailors. 6 
Miectsical 2.002. 2 Hardware ....... G BEROTS 6.0 ccscs 








DAYTON, O. 


Population—1920 Census 


1910 Census 


11 Banks, Resources, 


20,972. Theatres, 19; 
ton is the metropolis center ‘of 300, 000 people living within 
Newspapers—Eve., 
Sun., Journal, News. 


a radius of some 


Herald; Morn., Journal; 


Chamber of Com. Estimate, 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, 





City and Seb... < os: } 


Trading Area—Di ay: 





Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) .. 1: 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 5 
Auto. (Parts) / 
Ree 
Cigar Stores .... 
Cloaks and Suits . 


Clothiers 





Dayton Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners ....158 Florists ......... 7 Hats and Caps .. as 
Delicatessen ..... SP TRE adébawsetut 18 Jewelry ......... 32 
Dress Makers ...205 Furniture ....... 33 Ladies’ Tailors .. 3 
oe. (A. ae 10 Meat Markets ..236 
Dry Goods ...... ee ee 56 Men’s Furnishings 50 
Department Stores 8 Grocers ......... 428 Merchant Tailors. 72 
Mlocteied! § cc ices 20 Hardware ....... aD BEALS o.cesces 33 











ELYRIA, O. 


Population—1920 Census 


1910 Census 


Theatres, 5; seats, 


north, 12 miles west, 
Newspapers—Eve., Chronicle-Telegram. 


Chamber of Com. Estimate, City Rag Mae Hes 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City 
4 Banks, Resources $16,971,735.14. 


16 Schools, Pupils 5, 120. 


20 miles south and 12 











Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck) 

Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 
ae 
Cigar Stores .... 
Cloaks and Suits . 


Clothiers 





Elyria Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners .... 20 Florists ......... 3 Hats and Caps .. — 
Delicatessen ..... — Fruits .......6.. _ CWONT cecescces 8 
Dress Makers ... 25 Furniture ....... 8 Ladies’ Tailors .. 5 
Druggists ....... 10 “Berries 6 .cisecs — Meat Markets ... 17 
Dry Goods ...... 6 Garages ......... 17 Men’s Furnishings 8 
Department Stores 4 Grocers ......... 43 Merchant Tailors. 11 
Klectrical 2.2... 4 Hardware ....... 9 FEES secuscsc 6 




















FREMONT, O. 


—, m—1920 Census 


910 Census 


Theatres, 4; seats, 





























PR &. <y aoe peceess* bb kp SANK de ba gb bese suedean 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, ~ 
5 Banks, Resources $7,875,7 


+ Reaing Area—North to Lake 
Erie at Port Clinton, Ww est to Woodville, 
toria, east to Bellvue 


0 Newspapers—Eve., 
News; Eve., Messenger. 





Auto. (Passenger) 
Auto. (Truck : 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 


Bakers 


Cigar Stores 
Cloaks and Suits. 


Clothiers 


is] 


AnINwoa 


Anew 





Fremont Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners .... 6 Florists ........ 6 Hats and aepacte _ 
Delicatessen ..... om "RN, Nc wd elemde xe 6 cs elry P 7 
Dress Makers G6 Werewmeme ..20-.- 3 wadies’ Tailors 2 
Druggists ........ 10 Furriers ......... — Meat Markets 14 
ere ero 9 Men’s Furnishings 8 
Department Stores 3 Grocers ......... 41 Merchant Tailors. 15 
Electrical .....2 © TiesGWate sc csccne (6 “ROD civ cee “ee 
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HAMILTON, oO. Hamilton Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Popualtion—1920 Census 39.675 Auto. (Passenger) 14 Confectioners 12 Wlowiets .......06 4 Hats and Caps... 7 Opticians ........ 6 
"cen y thro pid saeeatbbioeres 5 aio sy asa ole 35.279 Auto, (Truck) .. 3 Delicatessen 5 he “busiceaans S Tee ian acuass 10 Photographers 7 
iaaatiien: ah ae pe City et ages ee, et he ‘ 42.264 Auto. (Tires) Agys 20 Dress Makers 48 Furniture ....... 12 Ladies’ Tailors .. 5 Pianos ......cs<- 9 
Chamb or of Com. Estimate ; Cit peer ‘Sub NE Eat "45.000 Auto. (Parts) Agys 20 Druggists ....... Si Be bidcases 3 Meat Markets - 30 Restaurants ..... 22 
4 Banks Resources $13 743 285, 21 Schools, “Pupils 7 $45 DEG: oi sdéccees 12 Dry Goods ...... 8S REE ce cedescs 18 Men’s Furnishings 15 Shoe Dealers .... 15 
Theatres, 8; seats, 4,125. Trading Area—-West to Con-.| Cigar Stores 15 Department Stores 3 Grocers 110 Merchant Tailors. 13 Sporting Goods... 2 
nersville, north to Middletown, east to Monroe and south | Cloaks and Suits. 5 Electrical ....... 2 Hardware ....... 6 Milliners 16 Stationers ....... 2 
to Pleasant Run. Newspapers—Eve., News and Journal. Clothiers a 2 
LANCASTER, O. Lancaster Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Population—1920 Census 14.706 Auto. (Passenger) 16 Confectioners ..., 5 Florists ......... 2 Hats and Caps... — Opticians ....... 2 
i eee ~~ adtratg Rs a) ee hee 13,093 | Auto. (Truck) .. 5 Delicatessen ..... om WVONN a co naeaede 2 Jewslty <..6.0:. 3 Photographers 2 
Fa, ae ee ae: ices ‘Mudloenin ’ City Sete ia are ae 17.000 Auto. (Tires) Agys 27 Dress Makers ae. ee 4 Ladies’ Tailors ee ee ee 1 
Chamber of C. ry Maigiek s Cit pie ‘Sub Lge Ess 30.000 Auto. (Parts) Agys 20 Druggists ....... DS Furriers: <.s<0.<. — Meat Markets 11 Restaurants 7 
4 Banks Saeetin: oh 032.020 a - ‘Giteaiin ‘ Pupils 3 040 RD ccaccancae 5 Dry Goods ..... 6 Garages 14 Men’s Furnishings 5 Shoe Dealers 6 
Theatres, 4; seats, 1,700. Trading Area—South to Logan, Cigar Stores 2 Department Stores 1 Grocers 51 Merchant Tailors. 9 Sporting Goods... 1 
east to Junction City, north to Millersport, west to Maecy. | Cloaks and Suits. 5 Electrical ....... 4 Hardware 4 Milliners .....0<. 4 Stationers ...... 2 
Newspapers—Eve., Eagle; Eve., Gazette. CHMRRONG adatcies 5 
LIMA, O. Lima Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Papualtten 1990) Censts 41,326 Auto. (Passenger) 35 Confectioners SO FIMO scccicces 6 Hats and Caps... 4 Opticians ....... 9 
‘aa ynGreng Sarees spot Wage Sar eat ober 30,508 Auto. (Truck) ... 7 Delicatessen ..... er eee AS Jemee cacsceans 12 Photographers 10 
ne ne come “Silents 7 Cit SS Rie ee Nia he, 43.165 Auto. (Tires) Agys 48 Dress Makers 86 Furniture 11 Ladies’ Tailors She Ve | Se 6 
Chamber of Com Estimate Sav aa ‘Sub PRA, 164.561 Auto. (Parts) Agys 19 Druggists ....... 26 Furriers <....0-- 3 Meat Markets 32 Restaurants ..... 42 
6 Banks —Teaesnety $11,936 pond 21 Schools, Pupils 9.511 DORGG cocccsccas 17. Dry Goods ...... 7 Garages . 57. Men’s Furnishings 29 Shoe Dealers 14 
Theatres, 8; seats, 4,760. Trading Area—North to Desh. | Cigar Stores .... 24 Department Stores 3 Grocers ......... 145 Merchant Tailors. 15 Sporting Goods 2 
ler, east to Forest, south to Sidney and west to Van Wert. Cloaks and Suits. 22 Electrical ........ 7 TiarGwere ciccce 8 Milliners ........ 13 Stationers ....... 3 
Newspapers—Eve. & Sun., News and Times-Democrat; | CJothiers ........ 2 
Morn. & Sun., Republican-Gazette. tog fc 
= = = ree 
Lorain Retil Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
’ ° i 
Populetion—1920 Census 37,295 Auto. (Passenger) 15 Confectioners .... 28 Florists ......... 6 Hats and Caps — Opticians ....... 5 
2 BUD co ccccetecs soansssesesesces ° 2 2 Peace 
ptr ve nt 28 883 Auto. (Truck) Delicatessen ..... om FD ‘de cckcncee G Jomeee adcinsias 12. Photographers 9 
Cham! we a ‘ein . es Cit ee ote eels ade ah 40,000 Auto. (Tires) Agys 25. Dress Makers 27 Furniture ....... 8 Ladies’ Tailors S Plates scccct; 2 
‘ : ; ao ete, Cites ocaces Hi wiaweneens y . é ; Y 
Fer - Cann ere pond and Sub 60,000 Auto. (Parts) Agys 9 Druggists ....... 6 «PORES ci icccces 1 Meat Markets 51 Restaurants ..... 34 
6 ened ae v: é re 5 448,000 . a6 Sebo pe : Peele, 13 108 MY *‘vasauweee 20 Dry Goods ...... SO . GN indo ceeaa 27 Men’s Furnishings 3 Shoe Dealers 12 
anks, ssources, $15,448, - 20 Schools, » 13, ° . . . = - age “ , * 
Theatres, 8; seats, 4,900. Trading Area—South to Grafton, Cigar Stores 14 Department Stores 5 Grocers ......... 134 Merchant Tailors. 12 Sporting Goods 1 
west to Vermillion, east to Beach Park, north to Lake | Cloaks and Suits 5 Electrical ....... $$ Hardware <6cceis BS. SRG cc ceudus 6 Stationers ....... 3 
Erie. Newspapers—Eve., Times-Herald, Eve., Chronicle- | Clothiers ........ 24 
Telegram. 
MARION, O. Marion Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Population—1920 Census 28.591 Auto. (Passenger) 17 Confectioners 3S Page 6 a ckccses 3 Hats and Caps .. — Opticians ....... 6 
yo . e ne = Pe eae Me TE poe 18.232 Auto. (Truck) .. 5 Delicatessen ..... 1 Fruits .......... i. Se 6 Photographers 5 
Chambe t Co "Esti .t ‘ Cit Bic ee 30,000 Auto. (Tires) Agys 24 Dress Makers 22 Farmiture ....... 9 Ladies’ Tailors ie. Boers $ 
ne er - aaa oe ae en ch ‘s oy Plt cmd cl 50,000 Auto. (Parts) Agys 9 Druggists ........ ie. errr ey 1 Meat Markets 26 Restaurants ..... 21 
2 > ¢ ; Be ate, City and SUD... cccocce A = - - . 
6 ‘Suaie. > “andl *8.4 * Pre 17 aakeias Pupils, 5,276 BD . wacenvcee 9 Dry Goods ...... 30. GEES. cccccces 14 Men’s Furnishings 6 Shoe Dealers 17 
anks, Resources, $8,624,985.13. § s, s, 5,276. * s ; a . om cies as vied oy : . : 
Theatres, 5; seats, 2,800. Trading Area—North to Bucyrus, Cigar Stores . tes 8 De partment Stores 4 Grocers ......... 106 Merchant Tailors. 10 Sporting Goods 2 
east to Galion, south to Troyton and west to Larue. | Cloaks and Suits 7 Electrical ....... 4 Hardware ....... 7 MiMiness 2ccccces 4 Stationers 2 
Newspapers—Eve., Star, Eve., Tribune, CON voce oace 14 
MARTINS FERRY, O. Martins Ferry Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
: | Auto. (Passenger) 11 Confectioners ae ee 2 Hats and Caps... — Opticians ...... $ 
Population—1920 Census ....+.eeeesereeeeeeeeeerees 11,634 | Auto. (Truck) 4 Delicatessen ..... om FUG. casncccces 4 Jewelry ......... 4 Photographers 3 
1910 Census ...... éenwaevaane beedecdnnaced saabiee 9,133 Auto. (Tires) Agys 11 Dress Makers 7 Furniture ....... 3. Ladies’ Tailors >. 2 
Chamt . etiuate: Clie, fs. ccideiccdanaacns 13,000 Auto. (Parts) Agys 11 Druggists ....... 3 Furriers - Meat Markets 8 Restaurants 9 
pany bine E wreecen ; Ci ni d Sut 20.000 | BOMOED cdccceccese 4 Dery Goede .cgee F GOSOQES 2 ccccccnee 11 Men’s Furnishings 5 Shoe Dealers 8 
hamber oO om. Estimate, City an lesen eset eens Cigar Stores .... 8 Department Stores 1 Grocers ......... 48 Merchant Tailors. 6 Sporting Goods 1 
3 Banks, Resources, $3,452,140.00. 8 Schools, Pupils 2,047. | Cloaks and Suits. 5 Electrical ........ 2 Hardware ....... 3 Milliners ........ 3 Stationers ‘ 2 
Theatres, 3; seats, 1,800. Trading Area—Extends in a Clothiers .......- 4 
radius of about five miles. Newspaper—Eve., Times. 
MASSILLON, O. Massillon Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
. * Auto. (Passenger) 11 Confectioners SP FIORE occ caccce 3 Hats and Caps 8 Opticians EP 4 
Popalatton=-1920 COMA <i vicctccccaccccsoneccdste 17,428 | * : , 
, ee at  <aane 13.878 Auto. (Truck) .. 6 Delicatessen ..... mir FUG cccidcvece G JeWh 6 cssiiscn 7 Photographers 4 
Cham! 9 r “> Estir cate “e, Cit ea bitin anes ‘y 559 26.000 Auto. (Tires)Agys 12 Dress Makers 30 Furniture ....... 6 Ladies’ Tailors S Ga 6s. ce cikcene 3 
oar i pan eonend ag Cit ‘et 4 s ‘I an ay "60.000 Auto. (Parts)Agys 10 Drugists ........ 8 Furriers ........ Meat Markets 12. Restaurants 22 
m a a Ms ; eet pean + agate . ae Pupils. 3 794 POD ae ccciccses 6 Dry Goods ..... 9 Garages ..... 1 Men’s Furnishings 13 Shoe Dealers 13 
: on don ry 1670. Trading p mens Ht, rs North Cigar Stores .... 20 Department Stores 4 Grocers ......... 53 Merchant Tailors. 18 Sporting Goods 5 
Lawrence, south to Navarre, west to West Brookfield and Cloaks and Suits. 8 Electrical ....... S WeGee .ccccee 4 Milliners 9 Stationers 3 
about three and a half miles east. Newspapers—Eve., | Clothiers ......-. 12 
Independent. 
NEWARK, 0O. Newark Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
: Auto. (Passenger) 20 Confectioners Se ee a ct ccacen 4 Hats and Caps 3 Opticians 7 
? FoM—1920 Cemsttd ..ccccccccccccecccccccceses 26,7 , “26 
ee os core ean = a Auto. (Truck) 10 Delicatessen ..... BS FRUNG. ccscccaces 7 Jewelty sccccccss 10 Photographers 8 
sae “ re yy "Estit eects Ci es Sis a eee 30.000 Auto. (Tires) Agys 18 Dress Makers 18 Furniture ....... 8 Ladies’ Tailors ... 4 Pianos .......... 7 
. sone a SS ee eae Psst : d s I RDO NERS se 50.000 | Auto. (Parts) Agys 20 Druggists ....... Se Fe. ce cecs; 1 Meat Markets 26 Restaurants ..... 24 
: per die te er poe 8 ae “A r ‘ a Py : il i x 300 err rerere 14 Dry Goods ...... 13 Garages ......... 20 Men’s Furnishings 9 Shoe Dealers 12 
P se. Sars eS Teadtas dente iain on en Cigar Stores 12 Department Stores 3 Grocers ......... 85 Merchant Tailors. 14 Sporting Goods 3 
north, Toboso on the east, Pataskala on the west and | Cloaks and Suits. 7 Electrical 3 Hardware ....... 6 Milliners ........ 16 Stationers ....... 3 
south as far as Thornville. Newspapers—Eve., Advocate; | Ciothiers ........ 14 
Eve., American-Tribune. 
NILES, O. Niles Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto. (Passenger) 12 Confectioners 3B FRR ccccenvec 3 Hats and Caps .. 4 Opticians 3 
0 io 92 “ns --++13,080 : ‘ 
F ange 1920 Census ....--.--seeeceererers ae Auto. (Truck) 4 Delicatessen er S Jewelsy ceccccces 2 Photographers 2 
ne on ‘a 6 1. Esti eonealy CG oe ns a) Sane Seca 15,000 Auto. (Tires) Agys 16 Dress Makers 6 Furniture ....... 4 Ladies’ Tailors DS CRE a sco a 1 
aad athe — ener a ar ad Sut i Spee seats vn ge Auto. (Parts) Agys 5 Druggists ....... 4 Furriers Meat Markets 10 Restaurants 9 
: hamber of Com. eee — pets nes 1. 7 Py ™ +t ate 99 I id ae ce atahe 3 Dry Goods ..... 5S Garages .......-- 5  Men’s Furnishings 6 Shoe Dealers 6 
an a ne 00! Tieding ee a bast Cigar Stores . 11 Department Stores 1 Grocers ........-- 61 Merchant Tailors. 4 Sporting Goods 3 
5 miles west, 2 miles north, 3 miles east. Newspapers-—- | Cloaks and Suits. 3 Electrical ....... 1 Hardware ...c..- 3 Milliners «......0. 4 Stationers ....... 1 
Eve., News. 5 ere 7 
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PIQUA, O. Piqua Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Poputatton—t900 Cemnis 2306.0. iD Wieden 15,044 Auto. (Passenger) 16 Confectioners 10 Florists “ap vedeus 3 Hats and Caps .— Opticians ....... 1 
1910 Cakoas * Te RS en hae i Shee ae 3 Pe 13,388 Auto. (Truck) 4 Delicatessen ..... 2 Fruits sccgeawans So Fewer si céccdéss 4 Photographers - 5 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City ..........-eeeeee0. 17,520 Auto. (Tires) Agys 32. Dress _Makers 2 Furniture dg fet t= 6 Ladies’ ‘Tailors << *'2'* Pianve® 23. 20.2%. 3 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub.......... 30,000 Auto. (Parts) Agys 12 Druggists <ehed <a 8 Furriers it pts ge Meat Markets — 11 Restaurants Eye 9 
3 Banks, Resources, $5,423,722.53. 11 Schools, Pupils, 2,825. AMBEG hie e099 0:05 11 Dry Goods ...... 5 GHGS ccccc ates 12 Men’s Furnishings 9 Shoe Dealers 9 
Theatres, 4; seats, 5,750. Trading Area—North to Sidney, | Cigar Stores 9 Department Stores 4 Grocers ......... 53. Merchant Tailors 9 Sporting Goods 3 
west to Bradford, east to St. Paris, south to Troy. News- | Cloaks and Suits 10 Electrical ....... 4 Hardware ....... 4 Milliners ........ Stationers 'T isc cos 2 
papers—Eve. Call, Morn. Press-Dispatch. EES 9 
SALEM, O. Salem Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
. Auto. (Passenger) 16 Confectioners S I, Go aak's aes 4 Hats and Caps Opticians 2 
Population—1920 Census ...-.ceeeecsceescecsececees 10,305 A cee ~ AL nil 18: 543 : seas evar 
iad: eS co cs schvc deh chavs deloe et OS ie baw meme 8,943 | ‘duto. (Truck) -- 2 Delicatessen Prete. obs si cc's 2-: Jewelry. ..s8%53 3 Photographers 3 
Chswmiber. of Com; Maibiaata: lly Jb Se fecao ss ti seces 12,000 Auto. (Tires)Agys 18 Dress Makers 15 Furniture ory ee te 2 Ladies’ Tailors ~- > Pees Si sivccdtee 1 
Chamber of Com, Estimate, City and Sub............ 45,000 Auto. (Parts) Agys 10 Druggists S. Persiete 8s ns559% Meat Markets — 5 Restaurants Va eee 5 
3 Banks, Resources $5,262,562.58. 8 Schools, Pupils 2,100. Bakers .......... 3 Dry Goods ...... 4 Garages ......... 12 Men’s Furnishings 6 Shoe Dealers .... 9 
Theatres, 3; seats, 2,000. Trading Area—East 20 miles, on | Cigar Stores - 3 Department Stores Geeeers! i. oc. ee 21 Merchant Tailors. 1 Sporting Goods 2 
north 10 miles, on west 10 miles and on south 10 miles. | Cloaks and Suits . 4 Electrical ....... 2 Hardware ....... 3. Milliners 4 Stationers ....... 2 
Newspapers—Eve., News. t-Glothiers ......'.'. 7 
SANDUSKY, O. Sandusky Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Populetion—1900 COeud 6. 0cdseds less evieddessescee RBS Auto. (Passenger) 17 Confectioners St. Paes si ha xlee’. 6 Hats and Caps Opticians ....... 7 
LP ap RN ESTER EMR EMT TEN 19,989 | Auto, (Truck) .. 4 Delicatessen ..... oes... eee b- « Fairilligt ans covets 5 Photographers ... 4 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City..........6...+2.+++-25,000 Auto. (Tires) Agys 18 Dress Makers 25 Furniture eeeweses 4 Ladies’ Tailors A. . TANG Sie e tees 4 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub............ 45,000 | Auto. (Parts) Agys 6 Druggists ...... 14 Parrteré ss'esct ss Meat Markets : 12 Restaurants 10 
+ Banks, Resources $115907,724.48. 13 Schools, Pupils 4,108. Bakers .......+.-. 9 Dry Goods 17 Garages ........ 15 Mens’ Furnishings 6 Shoe Dealers .... 13 
Theatres, 4; seats, 2,300. Trading Area—Oak Harbor on | Cigar Stores 10 Department Stores 2 Grocers ..'..... 85 Merchant Tailors 8 Sporting Goods .. 1 
west, Vermilion on_ east, Clyde and Bellvue on south. | Cloaks and Suits. 7 Electrical ........ 4 Hardware o.c564005 ee a 9  Sationete <i... ss 1 
Newspapers—Eve., Star-Journal; Morn., Register; Sun., She? ele ee 6 
Register. 
SPRINGFIELD, O. | Springfield Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Population—1920:: CRNBUBY <4. <00kb-kpavesscviede soos eotee |, em. Spear) 11 Conteetioncrs hy at oe 36 Hats and Caps 14 Opticians ....... 11 
ee Ee = RR a oe See Pee arn ana Pwr taee dy rere 46,921 | Auto. (Truck) 9 Delicatessen ..... 2 RPMS chSGsRS ees 6. , JOUR: ccaeeciwge 14. Photographers 10 
Chamber. of Com, aieiaaites WClty..ccs52c cect eeee ck 65,000 | Auto. (Tires) Agys 19 Dress Makers 87 Furniture SiS tie 10 Ladies’ Tailors 10. Pinna s:da:ssciecvits 8 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub.....,...- 125,000 | Auto. (Parts) Agys 19 Druggists ....... 21 Furriers 2.255005 3. Meat Markets 64 Restaurants ..... 32 
fanks, Resources, $21,871,971.17. 25 Schools, Pupils, | en ee 23 Dey Goods ::.... 5° "Guvenes. 2.3.95 .0. 19 Men’s Furnishings 14 Shoe Dealers 16 
11,000. Theatres, 10; seats, 6,000. Trading Area—Spring- | Cigar Stores 28 Department Stores 4 Grocers ......... 183. Merchant Tailors. 25 Sporting Goods 4 
field is the county seat of Clark County and is the trade | Cloaks and Suits . 10 Electrical ........ 12 Hardware ....... 11 Milliners ........ 13 ‘Stationers ....... 4 
and shopping center for the entire county. Newspapers— | Cistiters 18 
Eve., News, Sun. ~~ * 
STUBENVILLE, O. Stubenville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Piguisbine Ase Wibiiien 5 oso 6 6 Sind ee $6 Wakdsce + 28.508 Auto. (Passenger) 19 Confectioners 36 Florists Fel hate 4 Hats and Caps 11 Opticians ....... 8 
EOE ee NE OE OR AF IRS Gi Sh ee 22,391 Auto. (Truck) 5 Delicatessen ..... a! ee Pere ee GC  JRWOS, ccs intes . 12. Photographers 7 
Ghamber.of Cont Beitaiate, Wes. occ ccc cccewee cw oc 29,332 | Auto. (Tires) Agys 35 Dress Makers 28 Fernitere: 2542; . S Gadies’ Tailors. 3 Pin@ic.asccsccn 6 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub.......... 75,000 Auto. (Parts) Agys 10 Druggists ....... > “FROGS 1s tahoe os - Meat Markets 34 Restaurants ..... 21 
7 Banks, Resources, $22,074,861.89. 21 Schools, Pupils, | Bakers .......... 16 Dry Goods ...... | Mh SE ee 13. Men’s Furnishings 14 Shoe Dealers .... 19 
6,495. Theatres, 6; seats, 3,700. Trading Arca Jest to | Cigar Stores 12 Department Stores 3 Grocers ......... 130 Merchant Tailors 14 Sporting Goods 3 
Waco na arma en ae — ee eo Cloaks and Suits. 8 Electrical ....... 9 Hardware ........ 4 Milliners ......., 14 Stationers ....... 4 
Herald Star. wear Slat dale oe OER 6 dee 17 
TIFFIN, O. Tiffin Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Population 1920 ‘Censue: o..os0% ccc seesceeswaseses 14,375 Auto. (Passenger) 17 Confectioners rf Florists er eer Ee. 3. Hats and Caps Opticians ........ 6 
SS ee Fee Le a ee Neg eevee, ph ee eer 11,894 | Auto, (Truck) .. 3 Delicatessen ..... ee ee 4 “Fewer 6iss nest 4 Photographers 2 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City....6...csscceecess 15,000 | Auto. (Tires) Agys 30 Dress Makers 5S Purnitare ~.. .<%'.% S Ladies’ "Tallots* ::° 2’ Pines ..i. css 3 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub.......... 50,000 | Auto. (Parts) Agys 11 Druggists ........ Py. Beer 1 Meat Markets 10 Restaurants ..... 8 
+ Banks, Resources, $8,161,065.75. 8 Schools, Pupils, 2,760. Bakers .......... F Dery Gods 260.000% 5 Gargges ......... 10  Men’s Furnishings 8 Shoe Dealers 6 
Theatres, 4; seats, 2,104. Trading Area—West nearly to Cigar Stores 13. Department Stores 1 Grocers ......... 33. Merchant Tailors 5 Sporting Goods 3 
Avenel se nr deepal me Ned Lt enor * and at lla Cloaks and Suits.. 6 Electrical ....... 5 Hardware ....... 5 Milliners ......... 7 Stationers ....... 1 
Herald. . Newspapers .ve., Advertiser, Eve., ribun eit aS 8 
WARREN, O. | Warren Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Pobulatioh—1920 Cenias . oo’ 6 cisco cc00s0ce caves 27.050 | Auto. (Passenger) 17 Confectioners SS i. NE bewtivebe sds 5 Hats and Caps... 6 Opticians ....... 4 
IG1O- Aoehntae 162 ss soos Je ee ae ee Auto. (Truck) 6 Delicatessen ..... tt. . ere A Re eee 12. Photographers 4 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City.............0..0+204 32.339 | Auto. (Tires) Agys 20 Dress Makers 20 Furniture ....... 7 ‘Yadies” Talore... 2  PUMhGs, .ivacecnss 5 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City SO 6 6 kk dnc sar% 50,000 Auto. (Parts) Agys 8 Druggists ....... BS DTA, ccicccives — Meat Markets 30 Restaurants ..... 24 
3 Banks, Resources $15,670,230.16. 15 Schools, Pupils 5,938. a, eee ee 12 Dry Goods ...... SSRIS: oes giines 20 Men’s Furnishings 16 Shoe Dealers 12 
Theatres, 3; seats, 3,300. Trading Area—North to Kins- Cigar Stores 18 Department Stores 3 Grocers ......... 105 Merchant Tailors. 6 Sporting Goods 4 
Renta: Raldious aoksnentitedae a —, iy ae ek Cloaks and Suits. 10 Electrical 9 Hardware ....... 9 Milliners ........ 12 Stationers ....... 6 
“aha eee ee ee eee eee oS eee 22 
WOOSTER, O. Wooster Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Population—1920 ‘Census ....... 8.204 Auto. (Passenger) 25 Confectioners 5 Florists Liste w ess 2 Hats and Caps... — Opticians ........ 2 
OIG ToemONG oan: Jo onece ook =... eas eee, Cae 6 Delicatessen ..... —- Fruits .......... +” Jeralee 525. <cA sas 4 Photographers 4 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City.........2..ceccececs 8,500 Auto. (Tires) Agys 30 Dress Makers 18, Furniture ....... 2 Ladies’ Tailors .. 1 Pianos ....... cea oe 
Chamber of Com, Estimate, City ao | ee ee 40,000 | Auto. (Parts) Agys 4 Druggists ....... 5 Furriers Meat Markets 6 Restaurants ..... 5 
3 Banks, Resources $4,146,274.76. 6 Schools, Pupils 2,250, | Bakers .......... 5 Dry Goods ...... 3 Garages ......... 12  Men’s Furnishings 4 Shoe Dealers 6 
Theatres, 3; seats, 1,800. Trading Area—To Orville on | Cigar Stores 9 Department Stores Grocers 22 Merchant Tailors. 5 Sporting Goods .. 1 
east, Millersburg on south, Ashland on west and Creston Cloaks and Suits . 4 Electrical ....... Hardware ....... 3. ~Milliners 6 Stationers ....... 2 
on north. Newspapers—Eve., Record. Clothiers ..cccces 5 




















ZANESVILLE, O. 


Population—1920 Census ...... Sates ati tadcamswees 29,569 

ORO EARN iis ites ina pencsss seeks bers be ecde 28,026 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City........... nan Pace otes 31,000 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub.......... 60,000 


7 Banks, Resources $18,521,650.73. 15 Schools, Pupils, 4,954 
rheatres, 4; seats, 2,000. Trading Area—North to Trinway, 
east to New Concord, south to Cedar Run and Crooksville, 
and northwest to Nashport. Newspapers—Eve., Dispatch, 
Signal; Morn., Times, Recorder; Sun, Times, Signal. 
































Auto. (Passenger) 15 
Auto. (Truck) 6 
Auto. (Tires) Agys 20 
Auto. (Parts) Agys 20 
RURIODER: “nln o,0,3, 00010 10 
Cigar Stores 17 
Cloaks and Suits.. 9 
eT eee 10 
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Zanesville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Confectioners ee eee 9 Hats and Caps 5 
Delicatessen ..... er Mee ened ea 7 
Dress Makers .... 18 Furniture ........ 8 Ladies’ Tailors ... 9 
Dermegists .« oic6:s's 0 | eee Meat Markets 20 
Dry Goods ...... 11 Gerages ... 0.2%. 14 Men’s Furnishings 19 
Department Stores 4 Grocers .......... 123. Merchant Tailors. 9 
Electrical. ...0s05 B Tee nb cas 8 Milliners ........ 12 
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Opticians 7 
Photographers 7 
URMON) oy Aedes ces 3 
Restaurants ...... 15 
Shoe Dealers ... 16 
Sporting Goods 3 
Stationers ....... 3 











